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SHOULD CLERGYMEN TAKE PART IN POLITICS ? 


Tus is one of those important ques- 
tions to which it becomes us, as the 
directors of public opinion, to turn the 
attention of our readers. We have 
never hesitated one minute to express 
our opinion, because that opinion might 
be in opposition to the popular feeling. 
It is truth, and not popularity, we have 
courted. The correctness of this state- 
ment must be illustrated in the present 
case ; for there is no maxim more cur- 
rent in every assembly, more popular 
in what are called the liberal parties of 
the age, nor more frequently impressed 
on their readers by the Whig and Ra- 
dical portions of the daily press than 
this, that clergymen should have no- 
thing to do with politics. The aphorism 
is amazingly plausible. It comes home 
to us, on its first announcement, as a 
sort of indisputable axiom. We feel, 
on the very blush of the subject, that 
the pulpit or the missionary platform 
are the appropriate spheres of minis- 
terial influence, but that the clash of 
political opinion should neither reach 
aclergyman’s ears nor elicit his sym- 
pathies. We are on this, as on many 
other subjects, at issue with “ the 
people,” so called. We at once avow 
itas our conscientious and well-weighed 
conviction, that clergymen, so far from 
waving the consideration of all the po- 
litical questions that come before the 
councils of the land, are bound alike 
by the nature of their creed and the 
duties of their office to speak out on 
more than one subject belonging 
strictly to the province of politics. 
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Before we proceed in our demonstra- 
tion, we must observe that the very 
same prints which denounce, in no 
measured terms, the important and 
influential part which O’Sullivan, and 
others of the same school, have taken 
in great public questions, held up to 
the admiration of the little world in 
which they move the frenzied oratory 
of Dr. Wade, or the unprotestant con- 
duct of Maurice James. A Tory clergy- 
man is denounced by these consistent 
personages to utter execration, because 
he indicates some feelings of attachment 
to his country and to its noble institu- 
tions, and does not shrink from avow- 
ing them. But should a reverend Ra- 
dical vent his tirades against all that 
truth has stamped with its impress, or 
time hallowed by its years, language is 
exhausted in supplying terms suffi- 
ciently expressive of their admiration 
of his enlightened patriotism and be- 
coming conduct. ‘ihe bishop that de- 
monstrates the national schools to be 
the hot-beds of Popery is abused and 
bespattered: the archbishop that en- 
courages the semi-papal institutions, 
and threatens to inhibit and muzzle 
every minister in his diocess who does 
not fall down and worship the golden 
calf which he has set up, is honoured 
as the able, the liberal, and the great. 
In fact, Whig and Radical clergymen 
are allowed to preach, pray, or publish 
all sorts of revolutionary politics ; but 
a Conservative, or, in other words, a 
consistent clergyman, must not breathe 
a word indicative of his political creed, 
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at the risk of drawing down anathemas 
from Derrynane, or insult and oppro- 
brium from the Globe or the Chronicle. 
Moreover, should a clergyman of any 
of the church establishments of the land 
stand forth to defend the principles on 
which they are based, or to ward off 
from their battlements the rude or insi- 
dious assailant, morning and evening 
Radical newspapers are sure to repro- 
bate what they pronounce to be the 
bigotry and the political character of 
the man; but if a dissenting minister 
should declare from his pulpit that the 
church is a nuisance, or announce in 
the press that she did more harm than 
good, or spout politics at church-rate 
abolition meetings, or in any way give 
utterance to his malice and smoulder- 
ing jealousies, he is held up as the 
able assertor of his rights, as the ex- 
pounder of the grievances of the dis- 
senting interest, and the eloquent 
champion of every good thing. In 
short, according to the movement press, 
Radical politics adorn, as with a glo- 
rious garland, minister and man, esta- 
blished or dissenting ; but Conservative 
patriotism, based on scriptural piety, 
and given utterance to, while the grasp- 
ing clutches of an irreligious ministry 
are taking from the mouths of his 
children their bread, and from the 
reach of coming generations the bread 
of life, is enough, in the estimate of 
the Radical press, to entitle the man 
to all the epithets in the vocabulary of 
O'Connell, and to all the pains and 
penalties of papal excommunication. 
It is right that the real cause of the 
popular clamour should be laid bare. 
It is right that it should be shewn that 
these ex parte complainers are actuated 
by no fear lest the dignity of the clergy 
should be compromised, or the holy 
influence of their character deteriorated, 
by their giving a scriptural impulse to 
the movements of society. Such fear 
would be no reason for them. They 
merely dread the power that is inherent 
in truth, when its torch is introduced 
amid the dark schemes of a wretched 
policy, and the sound and sanctifying 
power it is fitted to impart to every 
plan wherewith it is brought into 
contact. It is not the eloquence or 
the argument of the man that these 
democrats so heartily deprecate: it is 
the sacred principles he brings with 
him—the word of God, which, as the 
sword of the spirit, rips up and ex- 
poses to the reprobation of the good 
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the latitudinarian plans of designing 
men. As long as a minister of Christ- 
ianity will exert his talents in behalf of 
the “ sovereign people,” and O'Con- 
nell’s serfs in the cabinet, so long will 
he be the subject of many a fulsome 
eulogy from the “ liberal press ;” but 
the instant he begins to dispute the 
shibboleth of party, and to weigh men 
and measures in the balances of the 
sanctuary, a hue and cry is got up 
about clergymen meddling with po- 
litics, and for daring to cherish even a 
thought, or to utter the gentlest verdict 
on such measures as Carlile, Owen, 
Hume, the devil’s chaplain, and others 
of the same battalion, have declared to 
be for the nation’s welfare and the 
people’s good. An emissary from hell, 
or a minister of Satan, or a chaplain 
of infidelity, are invited to bring the 
weight of their united influence to the 
political measures of the day; buta 
minister of God, a man of holy habits 
and enlightened mind, is strictly de- 
barred from stepping beyond his clois- 
ter, or daring to apply the truths of 
Christianity to any one tangible subject. 
Marvellous consistency ! There is rea- 
son for this, though that reason be a 
wicked one. It is the fact that men 
of Radical sentiments are rarely men 
of real piety. There appears to be a 
deep discordancy between the priu- 
ciples of the Bible and many of the 
current prescriptions of our modern 
politicians. Radicalism does not lie 
easy on a Christian’s heart. It brings 
with it something incongruous to bo- 
soms that have been made the conse- 
crated homes of a heavenly inhabitant, 
and have learned at the feet of the 
great Teacher, “ Fear God and honour 
the king.” On the other hand, men 
who have lost their caste in society and 
their status in the world, men of reck- 
less minds and unhallowed feelings, 
are almost invariably found allied to 
the movement party, and mixed up 
with its desperate politics. They are 
sunk in esteem, and destitute of all 
moral weight so long as society main- 
tains its existing balances ; whereas, if 
they can succeed in breaking up the 
foundations of all earthly relationship, 
and exposing to disruption, by the iron 
hoof of revolution, those ancient ties 
which are at once the strength and the 
ornament of society, they feel assured 
that they will be thrown up in the 
convulsion to some point of eminence 
and of power, and thereby regain, 1 
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this new aspect of things, something of 
the influence they had, in a healthier 
state of society, justly forfeited. They 
can lose nothing, for they have already 
lost all: they may gain much, as all is 
to be gained. [lence we have only to 
look around us, in the present disposi- 
tion of party in Great Britain, to enable 
us to discover that Voluntary doctors 
and Radical democrats, and characters 
of wounded reputation and diseased 
morality, are all banded together against 
every institution: hating it, not for 
what it is, but because it is; and pre- 
pared, in order to rescue themselves 
from the ruins in which their Catiline 
courses have precipitated them, to pave 
their path to aggrandisement with the 
ruins of a broken altar and an up- 
turned throne. On the other hand, 
we have but to repeat our review to 
discover that all the pious and devoted 
clergy, the learned and the good of the 
three ecclesiastical establishments of 
Britain, are to a man in favour of Tory 
or Conservative principles. This fact 
speaks volumes: it alone decides the 
question whether it is Conservatism or 
Whiggism that embodies most of light 
and Scripture in its constitution. Before 
entering into the merits of the abstract 
question, we wish to clear away an 
objection that may be taken against us 
at the outset. It is said that, by thus 
espousing the duty of clergymen taking 
a part in the political measures of their 
times, we are really injuring the in- 
fluence of the holy ministry, by iden- 
tifying its servants with party, and 
laying open their lessons and their 
actions to the suspicion of being 
mere designs to promote the security 
of the party with which they are con- 
nected. Now, in auswer to this, we 
reply that a mere party clergyman has 
none of our approbation. Mere par- 
tisanship, or, in other words, attach- 
ment to a party because it is expedient, 
or convenient, or customary, is unworthy 
of a rational mind ; and adhesion to a 
party through thick and thin in all 
measures, because they are the mea- 
sures of that party, is equally unworthy 
ofenlightened patriotism. Political par- 
tisanship is most unbecoming to a cler- 
gyman. Political principle, produced 
by Scripture truth, and not political 
partisanship, the result of education or 
habit, is the vo wgswrev and the ro xaAev 
of the ministerial character. It is the 
politics of principle, not of party, which 
every minister of the Gospel is bound, 
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in our estimate, to espouse. It is not, 
therefore, any party we commend to 
clergymen, but the application of the 
principles of heaven to the polities of 
earth; in order that the impure and 
the vitiated may be precipitated, and 
the good and the useful remain, the 
sweetener of society. 

The whole question hinges upon 
this: Is religion applicable to man in 
his social as well as in his individual ca- 
pacity? Are there prescriptions in the 
Bible for kings and rulers, as well as 
for artisans and ploughmen? We con- 
tend that there are. What province in 
the affairs of men does the following 
inspired maxim belong to?  More- 
over, thou shalt provide out ofall the 
people able men” [this is power], 
*“ such as fear God; men of truth, 
hating covetousness”’ [ this is sanctified 
power]; “and place such over them, 
to be rulers of thousands and rulers of 
hundreds, rulers of fifties and rulers of 
tens” [this is the exercise of political 
Jranchise|. Christianity contemplates, 
therefore, the nature of the political 
community. It prescribes the charac- 
ter and the qualifications of candidates 
for representing our interests in the se- 
nate ; and calls vpon every man, as he 
values the approbation and fears the 
displeasure of his God, to keep these 
prerequisites before him. In the same 
infallible oracle we read these words: 
“ Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers; for rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil; 
for he is the minister of God to thee for 
good.” All these maxims proceed upon 
the hypothesis, that the representatives 
and rulers of the people have been 
elected according to the first extract we 
have quoted from Loly Scripture ; for, 
unless they are good, i.e., Christian 
men, they cannot be the ministers for 
good to others. Ilere, then, we have 
revelation dealing with the political as 
well as with the personal conduct of 
men, and prescribing how they are to 
exercise the functions of the citizen, as 
well as those of the father or the son. 
How does this affect the clergyman ? 
Is he only the mere expounder of ab- 
stract principles, and not the faithful 
applier of these principles to men’s bu- 
siness and bosoms? He is to fix the 
charge where God has fixed it before, 
and to preach on those duties on which 
yatriarchs, and prophets, and apostles 
vave preached before. The “ Liberal” 
party will never find fault with the 
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Christian minister, while he lays out 
naked, undirected, and unapplied prin- 
ciples and dogmas; but tlie instant 
he begins to tell his people that the 
Bible is not a fine-spun romance, buta 
great system of moral and religious ap- 
pliances, which are to exercise a plastic 
power on the conduct of individuals, fa- 
milies, parliaments, and palaces,— the 
whole pack is roused, and set yelping 
at his heels. The fact is, the basis of 
the theory, that a clergyman has nothing 
to do with politics, is the prior theory, 
that religion has nothing to do with 
politics,—one of those injurious and 
atheistic notions which deluged France 
with blood, and opened men’s eyes to 
the fact, that, if religion is made to 
have nothing to do with politics, mur- 
der, and plunder, and infidelity, and 
all hell at once, will have to do terribly, 
and to our cost, with them. We main- 
tain that religion onght to be the firm 
substratum of all politics ; and that 
the bills that issue from the senate 
ought to be the offspring of the truths 
revealed in the Bible. The Scriptures 
say so; and whether the Morning 
Chronicle, the Globe, and the Courier 
—those mirrors of a raw and anti- 
social Radicalism,— or the oracles of 
truth, are to decide this controversy, 
it needs little reflection to determine. 
Certainly, our forefathers held our 
views on the subject, and reprobated, 
even at the stake, those of our contem- 
porary antagonists. The prophets of 
old rebuked | political depravity, when- 
ever it appeared. Paul, in chains, 
sharply reproved Felix, in power; and 
exercised his privileges as a Roman ci- 
tizen when he made his appeal to the 
tribunal of Cesar. Our reformers fol- 
lowed as firmly in their footsteps, and 
feared not the face of princes, nor the 
scowl of them in power; but exposed 
and denounced political delinquency : 
and even the Nonconformist fathers, 
whose mantles— purged, nevertheless, 
of their inspiration and their power— 
our modern Dissenters claim, held the 
very same sentiments. ‘The following 
extract from Baxter, vol. vi. p. 13, is a 
proof at hand :-- 


‘© Memorandum 1. Remember that 


your power is from God, and, therefore, 
for God, and not against him. You are 
his ministers, and can have no power 
except it be given you from above. Re- 

member, therefore, that as constables are 
your officers and subjects, so you are the 
wfficers and subjects of God and the 
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Redeemer; and that you are infinitely 
more below him than the lowest subject 
is below you; and that you owe him 
more obedience than can be due to you, 
and, therefore, should study his laws, 
and make them your daily meditation 
and delight. And remember how strict 
a judgment you must undergo, when 
you must give account of your steward- 
ship ; and the greater your dignities and 
mercies have been, if they are ‘abused by 
ungodliness, the greater will be your 
punishment. 

** Memorandum 2, Remember, there- 
fore, and watch most carefully, that you 
never own or espouse any interest which 
is adverse to thewill or interest of Christ; 
and that no temptation ever persuade 
you that the interest of Christ, and the 
Gospel, and the church, is an enemy to 
you, or against vour real interest, ‘and 
that you keep not up suspicions against 
them; but see that you devote y ourselves 
and your power wholly to his will and 
service, and make all your interest stand 
in a pure subservience to him, as it 
stands in a real dependence on him,” 

These maxims, so applicable to the 
courses pursued by our present cabinet, 
ought to be inscribed on the lintels and 
doors of Lord Melbourne’s mansion and 
Lord John Russell's park. Thus we 
find the able Christian ministers of the 
primitive reformation and noncon- 
formist days, asserting, und voce, that 
religion is the holy womb out of which 
all politics are to proceed ; and that, so 
far from having nothing to do with 
politics, it has the whole formation and 
moulding of them committed to its 
charge and control ; and illustrating, in 
their own practice, the necessary result of 
these truths, by personally telling kings, 
and lords, and senators, their duties 
and their delinquencies. And what has 
been the result of the entertaining of 
these views by the great founders, 
fathers, and defenders of the church in 
Britain? It has been this: our consti- 
tution is leavened and pervaded by 
Christianity, and our laws are drawn 
from the founts of truth and justice. 
The cross has been incorporated with 
our crown, and the laws of heaven have 
defined and seasoned the pandects of 

earth. Nor has it been left to doubt 
whether this has been productive of 
good. Britain, in native territory and 
physical resources the smallest of the 
nations of the earth, has en herself, 
through her intellectual, moral, and 
political power, to = ‘more than a 
match for the combined armies of the 


world. Ler victories are written on 
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the Alps and the Pyrennees, the moun- 
tains of Indiaand the forests of America. 
At home, prosperity has encircled her 
provinces and peace flourished in her 
dwellings ; eloquence has distinguished 
her senates, justice her courts, and 
mercy her throne: and all this because 
our forefathers felt (and, feeling, acted) 
that religion and its ministers had every 
thing to do with politics. It is per- 
fectly true, that the reason our soldiers 
and our sailors have had so much to do 
with victories is that, before their day, 
our clergymen had so much to do with 
politics. 

But let us shew up the rank stolidity 
of this the cherished theory of our 
“ Jiberal writers.” What is a political 
franchise or a parliamentary seat? 
It is simply power — power to do mis- 
chief or to do good. Now, it comes to 
be inquired, what is there within our 
reach capable of giving this power a 
beneficial and salutary bias? for the 
greater the power, tiie more necessity 
there is to communicate to its exercise 
a right and beneficent impulse. We 
contend, that Christianity alone can 
transform mere power into sanctified 
power; the power that wickedness em- 
ploys fur the subversion of all that is 
good and great, into a power that piety 
may wield for the vindication of right, 
and the perpetuity of peace and good 
order. Man, unimpressed with the 
principles, and a stranger to the regu- 
lating influence of Christianity, neces- 
sarily uses such power as he possesses 
for vicious ends, because he is by nature 
a depraved and fallen creature; and, 
on the other hand, man, such as he 
may be made by the sanctifying in- 
fluence of Christianity, will necessarily 
use the power he is possessed of for 
good and salutary ends. A Christian 
legislature must be superior, ceteris 
paribus, to an infidel one. If this be 
the fact, is it not the duty of clergy- 
men to announce it, to patronise it, to 
do every thing in their power to elevate 
to the senate and the council of the 
nation those very men who shall carry 
Christianity with them, and dip their 
theories in its sacred stream before they 
send them out to the world ? 

If it be the duty of clergymen to 
apply to power, wherever it is de- 
posited, the salt that can season it, 
most assuredly is it their duty to en- 
deavour, by example, and influence, 
and every other legitimate means, to 
illustrate this duty. Morcover, the 
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clergy have, by virtue of a right to vote, 
so much personal as well as official 
power. For this they are solemnly re- 
sponsible. If they refuse to exercise 
that power, they are burying their 
talent in a napkin, and withholding the 
very weight which is demanded to 
insure the triumph of right principles, 
and the defeat of revolutionary and 
infidel Radicalism. We have heard 
that many of the parochial clergy with- 
held their votes on the idle plea, that 
they may be regarded as mere political 
partisans; and, thereby, deprived of 
their still more important religious in- 
fluence: where such clergymen are the 
ministers of proprietary chapels, their 
fear is still more strong. Mere ex- 
perience will not stand one moment 
against principle. If it be their duty 
to exercise the portion of power they 
possess, no fear of contingent results 
can cancel that obligation. But, so far 
from incurring the charge of partisan- 
ship, we conceive that the exercise of 
their franchise, on the part of the 
clergy, on the principles which we 
have laid down, will shew that they are 
the upholders, not of a party, but of 
principle—not of Toryism and Whig- 
ism, but of Christianity, in its bearings 
on all problems, aud its applicability 
to all systems. We rejoice that the 
force of these reflections begins to be 
more felt, and thrown into more ex- 
tended practice. At almost every 
great meeting, we have recently ob- 
served, that one or more of the most 
distinguished clergy of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, were present—not 
in the character of Tories or Whigs, 
but in the character of men feeling 
that the truths of Christianity ought to 
be carried out in the legislation of all 
government, and lifting up their deep 
and simultaneous protest against the 
conduct of the Melbourne ministry — 
not as being Radicals and Whigs, but as 
the public despisers of the word of God 
in all its applicabilities to political 
measures. The clergy have shewn 
themselves, in this part, the advocates 
of truth, not of party. A very fine 
illustration of what we mean by this, 
is found in the very splendid speech 
delivered by Dr. Norman M‘Leod, 
the moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land, at the Peel banquet in Glasgow. 

3ut there are other, and at present 
still more pressing, reasons for the 
clergy stepping forth at this crisis. 
The constitution of Great Britain is 
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placed in jeopardy. If they believe 
that this constitution has been the 
means of promoting the best religious 
interests of the people—if they be not 
strangers to the feelings of patriotism, 
and to the associations that must be 
twined around the heart of every re- 
flecting Briton, they must feel it their 
duty, as well as the duty of the laity, 
to take care 


‘“« Ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat.” 


We should not very highly value that 
man who would not do his utmost to 
preserve the constitution of a country 
so valuable. Because one may be a 
clergyman, he does not cease to be 
a man and a patriot. With a little 
change, every clergyman may say, 


** Britannus sum ; nil Britannicum a me 
ulienum puto.” 


A decided Christian will be a decided 
patriot. The day is come when neu- 
trality must not be. Our country must 
be preserved, not only for its own sake, 
but for the sake of the good it is fitted 
to accomplish, and the great blessings 
it is able to deposit over the breadth 
and length of the country. 

There is another still more urgent rea- 
son why clergymen should come out at 
the present day more distinctly on great 
public questions,—it is this: The 
church, of which they are the repre- 
sentatives and the defenders, is in danger. 
If the reasons already adduced have 
hitherto been regarded as inadequate 
to draw forth decision on the part of 
the ministers of religion, the last places 
them in new circumstances, and brings 
them to one or other of these alter- 
natives : either to stand by and suffer 
the fountains of spiritual and everlast- 
ing benefits to be broken up, or to 
come forward and to be ready, not 
only to be bound, but to die, if need be, 
for the integrity and perpetuity of their 
national Zion. If it be believed that 
our Established Church isinits elements 
and foundations a scriptural institution, 
and the open and national organ by 
which the Christianity of a government 
is shewn forth—if it be calculated to 
insure the dissemination of a healthier 
faith, and with greater certainty, regu- 
larity, and speed, to carry out the 
streams of truth to the remotest ham- 
lets of the empire,—little, indeed, must 
be their anxiety either for the advance- 
ment of truth or the interests of men, 
who adduce a connexion with the altar 
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as a reason why they should not step 
forth to defend it. Clergymen are ap- 
pointed, not merely to proclaim the 
great truths of the Gospel, but also to 
look after the safety of the most effective 
apparatus for extending its influence in 
their own day, and during the genera- 
tions that are to succeed them ; and, 
believing that the national church is 
one of the mightiest engines that has 
been erected upon earth for the main- 
tenance and the diffusion of religious 
truth, where and what can be that 
clergyman’s anxiety about the ark of 
the Lord, who fastens his eyes intently 
on the truth, but cares not for the pillar 
that sustains it— who looks with joy on 
the glory between the cherubim, but 
heeds not the danger of the mercy-seat 
on which it burns ? 

The conduct of such men is, really, 
most paradoxical. They are busy pu- 
rifying the water, while the enemy is 
as busy boring holes in the cistern that 
contains it. They are occupied most 
creditably in preaching, while their 
voices are almost overpowered by the 
sounds of the pick-axe and hammer 
that are battering down the walls around 
them, and sapping the foundations of 
the pulpit beneath their feet. They 
will awaken to their peril when un- 
roofed of their privileges, and when, 
divested of their commanding position, 
they learn, by painful experience, the 
miseries of the Voluntary system. We 
maintain that the clergy are the guard- 
ians of this sacred principle,—that re- 
ligion is to mould, by its plastic power, 
the whole political organisation of the 
country ; and, when attempts are made 
to dissociate education from religion— 
to destroy the important connexion that 
subsists between the church and the 
state—to dechristianise the institutions 
of the nation, and to despoil the tem- 
poralities of the church,—it becomes 
the solemn duty of the clergy to stand 
forward, and anticipate, by every right 
effort, the unhallowed disruptions. 
They are to take the poor man’s part, 
that his patrimony in the parish church 
be not wrenched from him; they are 
to take the country’s part, that its doom 
be not precipitated, by its plunging 
into an atheistic Voluntaryism ; and 
they are, above all claims, and beyond 
all ties, to stand up the assertors of the 
scriptural truth, that kings are to con- 
secrate their energies, and nations, in 
their corporate capacities, their best in- 
fluence, to the service and support of 
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the kingdom of God. We are pleading 
for no clerical partisanship ; we depre- 
cate this: all we contend for is, that 
our parish ministers appear in behalf 
of the supremacy of Protestant Christ- 
ianity, in every compact, and in every 
corporation ; and that, having, in virtue 
of their status, great power, they should 
exert it, openly and manfully, in behalf 
of the institutions they love, and the 
everlasting principles on which these 
are based. We do not charge all the 
clergy with indifference to these sug- 
gestions ; we desire simply to increase 
and fan their efforts in this field. Many 
have lately stood forward against the 
daring aggressions of the present mi- 
nistry, on the first principles of our re- 
ligious establishments, with an energy 
and effect that have told most power- 
fully on the country at large. M*‘Neile, 
at Liverpool ; Cumming, in London ; 
Tottenham, at Bath ; Cook, at Belfast ; 
and M‘Leod, at Glasgow,—have ren- 
dered great service to the cause of the 
Established Church, by sacrificing every 
subordinate consideration in an absorb- 
ing anxiety to perpetuate the church, 
and enforce their forgotten duties on a 
sacrilegious cabinet. To two of the 
speeches of these clergymen we must 
briefly refer for a very lucid vindication 
of the duties of the clergy at this crisis, 
and the inconsistency of withholding 
their countenance while the spiritual wel- 
fare of millions is placed in eminent jeo- 
pardy. When the bad combine, it is 
time for the good to do so also. Are the 
clergy prepared to allow Messrs. Bur- 
net, and Binney, and Bennet, and 
James, and Jay, to rouse the passions of 
the people against their choicest bless- 
ings, and their dearest interests, without 
entering their public and solemn pro- 
test? Is the church to be bereaved of 
her natural—her ablest—defenders? Is 
the Christianity of the body politic to 
be assailed by every soi-disant reverend, 
and no champion appear to assert its 
necessity and beauty? We are sure 
that neither the state nor the church 
will appeal in vain for speedy and ef- 
fective espousal. 

We have before us two speeches * 


lately delivered at influential church- 
meetings, both able and effective. The 
speech of the Rev. John Cumming, a 
minister of the Scottish church, Covent 
Garden, made a deep impression on 
one of the most numerous and respect- 
able assemblies we have ever seen as- 
sembled in Freemasons’ Hall. We 
were present at the delivery of this 
speech, a report of which now lies on 
our table, and during its delivery had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the over- 
whelming enthusiasm with which it 
was heard,— leading us at once to feel 
that a chord was struck which would 
not soon cease to vibrate, and that 
many a firm champion of an insulted 
church was prepared to rally round 
her. The speech of this reverend gen- 
tleman is a complete vindication of the 
principle and the value of our national 
church. The presence of at least a 
hundred clergy at the meeting, from 
the humblest curate upward to the 
high dignitary, afforded us encourage- 
ment to believe that the ministers of re- 
ligion were at length about to bestir 
themselves, and practise what we have 
been pressing in this paper. The 
scene that followed the announcement 
of the resolution of Sir Robert Peel, 
expressed at Glasgow, by this speaker, 
beggars all description, and told at 
once the mind and metal of the as- 
sembly. 

Not having been present at the Bath 
meeting, notwithstanding our general 
ubiquity, we cannot speak personally 
of the effects of the Rev. E. Totten- 
ham’s speech; but, judging from the 
report before us, we should pronounce 
it singularly clear, and well put. It 
wants power, and popular impressive- 
ness ; but it excels in perspicuity, and 
contains many valuable facts, which, 
however, the speaker ought to have 
acknowledged to be borrowed from that 
admirable volume the Essays on the 
Church and some of the tracts of the 
Established Church Society in London. 
They are not the less effective, however. 
Tottenham’s speech is a connected se- 
ries of facts. Cumming’s is an exhibi- 
tion of first principles, followed out, 


* Speech of the Rev. John Cumming, M.A., minister of the Scottish Church, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden, at a meeting of members and friends of the Esta- 
blished Church, held in Freemason’s Hall, Feb. 18, 1857. Right Hon. Lord Ashley, 
M.P., in the chair. London; Seeley, Nisbet, Fraser. 1857. 

Speech of the Rev. E. Tottenham, at a meeting in Bath, to petition against any 
measure respecting Church-rates which should compromise the principle of a church 
establishment, W, Pocock, Bath ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London, 1837, 
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and brought to enforce the necessity of a 
church establishment. They ave the pro- 
ductions of different minds, but both 
efiective in their way. Both of these 
clergymen have set an example as to 
the kind and amount of interference in 
the politics of principle which we have 
been explaining They lay out those 
principles on which rulers should act, 
and against which our present rulers 
are bringing to bear every word of ex- 
pediency, tergiversation, and idiotcy. 
Both speakers explain their principles 
at the outset of their statements. Mr. 
Tottenham says :— 


‘*T should wish it to be understood 
that I do not appear here to-day as a po- 
litical partisan. I may have my own 
views upon political questions ; but it is 
neither my habit nor my wis to enter 
the arena of mere political agitation. I 
come here as a clergyman, and upon re- 
ligious grounds. 1 helieve that we are 
struggling, not for mere church-rates, 
but for an important religious principle, 
in the operation of which the interests of 
religion, and the benefit of the com. 
munity, are very considerably involved. 
We contend, then, for church-rates, not 
merely on the score of actual provision 
for some of the necessities of the church, 
but because, as things stand at present, 
they involve the principle of an esta- 
blishment; and we hold it to be of im- 
measurable importance, in the sight of 
God and man, that there should be, on 
the part of the government of our pro- 
fessedly Christian country, a practical 
acknowledgment of its obligation to pro- 
mote the interests of religion.” 


Mr. Cumming lays down the very 
same reasons for his standing forward 
on the platform on this occasion, in the 
following remarks : 


** And, my lord, if I were to appear 
before you ‘this day to advocate any 
matters of mere financial detail, or if I 
were to stand here to espouse this or that 
plan of supporting church establish- 
ments, in preference to any other, I feel 
I should be interfering in matters ‘which 
do not concern me, and ste; pping beyond 
my sphere as a Christian — in at- 
tempting to address you. But I am per- 
suaded—first, from the lucid statement 
of the noble chairman ; secondly, from 
the resolution which I am called upon to 
second; and, thirdly, from a considera. 
tion of the whole matter in its leneth 
and its breadth—that it is not this rate or 
that rate that is involved, but whether 
the land shall be consigned to the tender 
mercies of a rampant Voluntaryism, or 
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blessed for ages yet to run by a national 
and a scriptural establishment. 1 feel, 
my lord, that all the agitation that has 
taken place respecting “the abolition of 
church-rates, is barely a successful at- 
tempt to conceal the great principle that 
is really and substantially at stake. I 
am sure that the abolition of the church- 
rate will prove but the first tap of that 
‘ heavy blow and great discouragement 
to Protestantism’ which has been ‘thre: it- 
ened from high places. It is just (believe 
me when I say that I have no pecuniary 
interest whatever in the matter,—for I 
am here placed in London myself con- 
tributing church-rates, and most cheer- 
fully, to the support ofa church to which 
I do not belong) a cry for one of those 
ominous instalments that have ever pre- 
ceded the most disastrous catastrophes 
which have befallen our native land. It 
is meant to be the opening of a larger 
crevice, into which a lever may be thrust, 
by the triple alliance of Voluntaryism, 
Infidelity, and Popery, adequate to the 
overturning of the ecclesiastical edifice. 
And, whatever the superficial observer 

may take notice of or pass by, the more 
practised eye can detect, written amid 
the folds of the banners under which this 
party moves to the havoc—‘ Delenda est 
Ecclesia,— nothing less, and nothing 
more.” 


We should like amazingly to enter 
into a running analysis of the princi- 
ples and arguments of the two reverend 
gentlemen whose speeches we have 
quoted as specimens — successful spe- 
cimens — of that delicate connexion 
which should subsist, and has in the 
healthiest days of the nation subsisted, 
between parsons and politics. We 
must not, however, amid our press of 
important matériel, devote too long a 
notice to this engrossing subject. The 
following is, however, so striking, that 
we must give it a place :— 


‘**T feel, my lord, it arises from the 
very necessity of the case, that religion 
ought to pervade our public as well as 
our personal relations. I do feel, my 
lord, that man’s hosom was made for the 
habitation of his God ; and it comes to 
pass that, if you drive the living God 
from that bosom, the moment that the man 
goes from a private into an official re- 
lationship, most assuredly will infidelity, 
or Popery, or some other idol, enter the 
forsaken temple. Man’s bosom cannot 
be without an inhabitant — man’s heart 
cannot be without a God ; and, if the 
living God be not there, an idol of some 
fearful character must necessarily usurp 
his place. Now, observe the light this 
mother principle pours on our present 
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subject. William —(I will uso the 
phrase most respectfully) — Witiam, 
say the Dissenters, may be a most de- 
cided Christian ; but Wintiam tue 
Fountu, Kixc or Great Britaty, 
must not dare be any such thing. He is, 
according to the new theory, free to take 
his Christianity into his closet, and there 
(as I trust he does) hold sweet and so- 
Jlemn communion with his God; but the 
instant he comes to his cabinet, Volun- 
taryism stands at the threshold, and 
says to his Christianity, ‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further.’ ”—Cum- 
MING, p. 11. 


And, in another part of the same 
speech, the orator observes :— 


“ Truth in this world is not ina con- 
genial climate ; it is an exotic in our 
fallen earth. Error, on the other hand, 
is indigenous; it arises every where, 
and spreads its luxurious branches with- 
out extraneous aid. Leave truth to the 
mercies of the Voluntary system, and, un- 
less miraculous appliances are adminis- 
tered, it will soon decay ; while error, 
feeling all the surrounding elements nu- 
tritious and fostering, will need no sup- 
port to enable it to spread. It arises 
from the very nature of truth, that it re- 
quires all the hospitality of kings, and 
all the patronage of princes,— all tender 
aud assiduous cares to foster its growth, 
and to promote its prosperity. You 
may, with the utmost confidence, leave a 
false and superstitious creed to the 
guardian care ofthe Voluntary principle ; 
for such a creed will advance amid cor- 
rupted hearts, if unpatronised and un- 
cared for, and if tended by Voluntaryism 
it will positively luxuriate. Fruitful 
plants require to be carefully nursed ; 
weeds, on the other band, will flourish 
alone, and extend in the ratio of the cul- 
ture amidst which they are placed. 
Truth is a pilgrim and a stranger on the 
earth, She has been commissioned by 
the Eternal, from whence she came forth, 
to visit and to beautify a dismantled 
world ; and states, and governments, 
and principalities, and powers, are called 
upon by the claims of her, the sojourner 
and the stranger, to clothe, and nourish, 
and welcome her into every sphere, from 
which she may go forth armed with 
power and protected by impenetrable 
panoply.” 


This is placing the interposition of 
clergymen in matters political on its 
real and its most satisfactory basis. 
The claims of truth are the claims of 
God; and that minister of religion 
must be unworthy of his lofty office 
who has nothing to say when the claims 
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of his Master are placed in peril, and 
the interests of his fellow immortals 
threatened with destruction ; and, if he 
cannot turn the tide, he can at least 
record his public and solemn protest. 
Amazing absurdity, that when infidels 
assail the foundations of Christianity, 
the clergy may appear the champions 
of its truths, and the defenders of 
the faith; and when popes and car- 
dinals corrupt its vitals, they may 
come out, with a Chillingworth and 
others, to vindicate the light from the 
threatened eclipse, and piety from base 
prostitution: but when prime ministers 
and their cabinets dare avowedly to 
deal “ heavy blows” to Protestantism, 
and to withdraw with sacrilegious hand 
the sinews of its maintenance, they 
must, forsooth, stand in abeyance, and 
tamely submit! This is not the charity 
of the Gospel; it is a mawkish and a 
miserable pusillanimity. Are the clergy 
to see Whig ministers driving religion 
out of her ancient abodes, and care no- 
thing! say nothing! and do nothing! 
Yet, such is the irreligious conduct of 
the present ministry. It is well ob- 
served by Mr. Cumming,— 


* But, my lord, this same hankering 
after the destruction of the Established 
Church evolves from another prior prin- 
ciple,—the determination, on the part of 
all the three parties that I have named, 
to drive all religion as an exile out of 
every national institution and every so- 
cial compact. The great battle in the 
present day is not about personal Christ- 
lanity,— upon that we are all agreed; 
but the controversy is, whether it be 
the duty of kings and governors, and of 
all that be in authority, to establish the 
kingdom of Christ, and to consecrate 
their power and their riches to the sup- 
port of that kingdom upon earth. I pro- 
test, before Heaven and earth, against 
the impious sentiment, that men are not 
to be religious in their official, as well as 
in their personal capacity: and I am 
ready, my lord, to prove that it is the 
duty of all that be in authority and in- 
fluence to take their religion with them ; 
and to carry its plastic power into every 
relationship ; and to make it the all- 
pervading cement by which kings and 
their people, and thrones and altars, are 
bound and knit together. Rest assured, 
the instant these agitators succeed in ex- 
tracting Christianity from the institutions 
of this land, that instant you may write, 
‘Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory is clean 
departed,’ upon her churches and her 
throne, her crown and her coronets, and 
upon all that is ancient, and near and 
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dear tous. We have seen this principle 
—this anxiety to drive religion out of 
every institution—painfully illustrated in 
recent times, For instance, it was at- 
tempted to drive the Christian faith 
wholly out of the national schools of Ire- 
land; but mark how it fell out, and what 
was the issue. Nature, according to the 
ancient philosophy, abhorred a vacuum, 
and Popery instantly rushed in and sup- 
plied the place that was empty. It was 
attempted next to follow out the same 
atrocious principle, by excluding all re- 
ligion from the schools that were to be 
established in Liverpool; but M‘Neile 
came forward, with an intrepidity that 
does him immortal honour, and opposed 
the scheme with an energy and success 
that turned the whole current of popular 
feeling against the atheistic outrage.” 


There is another reason of great 
weight why the clergy should take up 
their position in reference to the politics 
of the day. Education is threatened 
with eternal banishment from religion. 
The union which has connected the 
advancement in intellectual knowledge 
with the inculcation of scriptural prin- 
ciple—which has bound the head and 
the heart together, and recorded it as 
being equally necessary to direct the 
affections of the latter as to develope 
the faculties of the former,—is menaced 
with a total repeal. The men who at 
present hold the reins of government in 
this thereby oppressed land, seem de- 
termined to consign religion to the pul- 
pit and the monastery, and on no ac- 
count to allow the application of her 
sweetening and her corrective powers 
to any one pursuit or subject upon 
earth. If they should succeed in esta- 
blishing, universally, a system of edu- 
cation divested of all religion, they will 
lay the foundations of another French 
revolution. If, according to the maxim 
of Bacon, increase of knowledge be in- 
crease of power, they will add to the 
power of the rising generation, but de- 
tract from its principle, by affording it 
no opportunity of coming into contact 
with the maxims of Christianity, which 
alone are adequate to control and 
to regulate. Knowledge is, indeed, 
power ; but sanctified knowledge is 
peace: the former leads to rebellion 
and crime, in the case of men other- 
wise morally diseased ; the latter leads 
to the highest prosperity, accompanied 
with the greatest peace. That the pre- 
sent ministry entertain most wretched 
views on this head is abundantly proved 
by their most distinguishing projects. 
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Among the most celebrated of these is 
the London University College, which 
is held up by the partisans of Mel- 
bourne as a model—a normal school 
of what their hearts desire, and their 
heads contemplate. In our September 
Number for 1836 we discussed the 
subject of university education at some 
length ; and, in reference to the Scot- 
tish universities, endeavoured to lay 
out the inevitable issues of education 
dissociated from religion. Now, how- 
ever, is the time for the clergy to vin- 
dicate from the inflictions of political 
quackery that vital element in the pro- 
sperity of Britain—the education of her 
offspring. If they do not desire to see 
the Penny Magazine occupying the 
place of the Bible, the modern school- 
master in possession’ of authority, and 
the London University in the place 
of Cambridge and Oxford, let them 
cast off their diffidence, and openly 
and boldly defend a persecuted faith 
and a perilled population. We say 
again, let the clergy steer clear of mere 
party politics, in order that their sacred 
character may remain untarnished by 
contention ; but let them speak out 
most emphatically on the politics of 
principle, and especially as bearing on 
the ecclesiastical establishments of Bri- 
tain, and on the character of those 
educational institutions which are of 
first-rate importance to the present 
and future prosperity of our common 
country. 

“ But,” it is contended by many of 
the clergy, ‘* will not our interposition 
plunge us into endless and _ painful 
controversy, which it is much better 
to allow to rest?” It is abundantly 
true that all controversy is disagreeable 
to a peaceful mind; and nothing but 
sacred interests, that are misrepre- 
sented, or menaced with destruction, 
can vindicate the duty of the clerg 
casting openly their influence into the 
scales that vibrate between opposite 
and contending weights. But, on the 
supposition that our church, and our 
national Christianity, and the vast in- 
terests that are identified with these, 
are at this moment simultaneously at- 
tacked, this professed dislike of contro- 
versy must be construed into criminal 
indifference ; and, charitable or uncha- 
ritable, we must conclude that those 
who decline inevitable controversy, in 
present circumstances, prefer self-ease 
to truth and righteousness. Never yet 
was peace secured, save after severe 
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contention. The wilder the storm, the 
sweeter the calm that follows it. The 
cautious and calculating are not the 
most urgently demanded accessions to 
our cause in the present time. Zeal 
and energy are the elements we now 
want; and when the clergy shall have 
felt the force of these truths, and shall 
have come forward, fearing no man’s 
frown, and courting no man’s favour, 
we are sure that a powerful moral im- 
pulse will be imparted to the advocates 
of order and the promoters of Christian 
truth, which will be followed by the 
most salutary results. Let the church 
arm herself for the battle. This is no 
romantic crusade: it is the rising of 
Christian men in behalf of the most 
sacred of all property,—the rights of 
the defenceless poor, the principles on 
which the stability of a country reposes, 
the honour of God, and other correlative 
objects, which ought to stir the most 
torpid, and to animate the coldest. 

We do not colour the injuries in- 
flicted on our church by the dissenting 
interest and its multifarious tails, nor 
are we conjuring into real danger any 
phantom of our own. The language 
of the leaders of the voluntary ranks is 
condensed into a few lines by Mr. Tot- 
tenham in his speech. 


“ Listen to some of their descriptions : 
I select a bouquet from their garden. 
They speak of the Church Establishment 
as an ‘apocryphal church’—a ‘ system of 
legal robbery’—* shielding and perpetu- 
ating corruption’'—‘ extending a merely 
nominal Christianity, which dishonours 
religion, and is calculated to delude the 
souls of men’—‘ establishing iniquity by 
alaw’—an ‘ ecclesiastical soup-kitchen’ 
—a ‘fertile source of infidelity’—a ‘ con- 
trivance of the prince of darkness ;’ and 
they denounce the ministers of the 
church—as ‘ state paupers’—a * privi- 
leged order of Brahmins’—‘ insensate 
beings who are now appearing in the pul- 
pits of the Establishment, and who, as a 
body, are capable of almost any thing’— 
a‘ host marshalled in the cause of des- 
potism ’—‘ sorcerers’— ‘ tampering with 
the rights of conscience.’ Never mind, I 
shall have something to say to you about 
conscience preseutly—‘ shedding the 
blood of God's saints’—‘ hands filled 
with bribes from the state and thefts from 
the property of Dissenters’—who are to 
‘ be cast into the wine-press of the wrath 
of God’—and, ‘ along with all despotic 
governments, to be crushed to atoms past 
recovery.’ Well, to tell you the truth, I 
am tired of gathering my bouquet, and I 
shall read no more,” 
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Such is a bouquet from voluntary 
vineyards. Are the clergy prepared to 
let these opprobrious terms come with 
impunityfrom the press and from pulpit? 
They are, it is true, so discreditable and 
low, that they will have no weight with 
men of sense and of taste; but it is to 
be borne in mind that they are chiefly 
directed to the lower orders, and that 
in this class the commencement of all 
revolutionary outbreakings generally 
takes place. It is easy to convince 
very many, even of the most ignorant 
of the lower classes, that the abusive 
language heaped by Dissenters on the 
national establishments is at once un- 
founded and unchristian, and that, in- 
stead of being in any shape their enemy, 
the Established Church is their best 
friend, and a right to worship at its 
altars their dearest privilege. In Scot- 
land they have managed this much 
better than we have done. The clergy 
of the northern establishment have car- 
ried on with great unanimity and power, 
and under the sanction of their eccle- 
siastical superiors, controversial lectures 
on the principles and the beneficial 
effects of a religious establishment ; 
and the result has been an almost 
universal feeling cf attachment to their 
national church awakened in the minds 
of the humblest mechanics, and a grow- 
ing conviction that the plausible sophis- 
tries of Voluntary partisans were meant 
to deprive the poor man of his ancient 
patrimony, and to enrich the priests 
of Voluntaryism by the spoils. Some 
such plan is much wanted in England. 
Cheap and popular tracts, occasional 
lectures from the pulpit, and public 
meetings, addressed by eloquent and 
powerful speakers, are measures de- 
serving of the serious consideration of 
all sound-hearted churchmen. But we 
say the clergy must set the example ; 
theirs must be the first place in every 
Christian enterprise. Whether we are 
to be a Christian or an atheistic na- 
tion rests mainly with the ministers of 
Christianity. We do not fear that the 
issue will be disastrous, because we do 
not despond of being able to draw forth 
the exertions of that section of our po- 
pulation on whose services so much, 
must certainly, depends. The conclud- 
ing part of the Rev. J. Cumming’s 
speech is an admirable exposition of 
this hope. 

“We must meet them in the name of 
God, and in his strength we shall master 
them, We must crush the alliance, or 
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we must ourselves be conquered, Take 
every man to his heart the words, worth 
ten million times their weight in gold, of 
that distinguished and accomplished 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel, at the Glas. 
gow Festival: ‘I mran ro suPpront THE 
Nationat EstaniisuMENTS WHICH CON- 
NECT PROTESTANTISM WITH THE STATE IN 
THE THREE counTRIES,’ and abide stead. 
fast and immovable. Here is our firm, 
our determined resolve. Ilere is the in- 
scription on our banners, under which 
we war together ; Ephraim not envying 
Judah, and Judah not vexing Ephraim. 
Read it, Voluntaries, and tremble ; for 
these are the fixed sentiments of a great, 
because a Christian, people: read it, 
Satan, and know thy discomfiture is at 
hand: read it, Popery, and Infidelity, 

and Voluntaryism ; for it is based on the 
word of God, and there is flung over 
the sacred sentiment the protection of 
Him to whom the ‘ shields of the earth 
do belong.’ And beyond all human in- 
strumentality, even when most zealously 
employed, one great truth is to be re- 
membered,— our cause is the cause of 
God, and it shall not fail. Tried it may 
be ten days, but it shall triumph. The 
bush may burn upon Horeb fora season ; 

but God is in the midst of the bush, and 
it shall not be consumed. Our Zion is 
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engraven on the palms of the Redeemer's 
hands. Our (I say our,—for, however 
distinguished by peculiarities of ritual, 
Eng land’ s church and Scotland's beloved 
kirk are in heart and in sympathy one— 
their common name is Protestant, their 
condition here is established) church is 
the ark: of the living God ; and, though she 
may have to brave many a storm, and battle 
with many a wave, yet I believe One sits at 
the helm who controls the winds and the 
mighty waters; and it is destined, under 
His guidance, to carry His chosen ones 
athwart the turmoil and the troubles of this 
scene, and to land them, not like the ark o of 
Noah, on the barren mountains of Ararat, 
to look forth upon a world depopulated and 
dismantled, but upon the everlasting hills of 
the heavenly Jerusalem.” 


We have never been croakers. Con- 
scious of a right good cause, good hearts 
and clear heads to defend it, we have 
been noted for sanguine anticipatious. 

Xeligion is mustering its motives, the 
clergy are giving utterance to their sen- 
timents, Conservatism is rallying its 
forces, and the miserable and vacil- 
lating faction that has so long lain like 
an incubus on this country is about to 
be devoured by its own dogs. 


CIBARIA MEMORABILIA. 


BY NIMROD. 


No. II. 


Mucu as gluttony is to be condemned 
amongst people of all ranks in life, 
and although there is no rule to be 
laid down respecting a man’s style of 
“ living,” as the act of housekeeping is 
called,— that being dependent on his 
means,— still, every man who can af- 
ford it should keep a good table, and 
exercise hospitality ; for, ifhe do not, 
and should have done nothing else to 
make himself either useful or signal, 
he will slide into eternity as he has 
crept into existence, and very soon be 
forgotten. In fact, the man who can, 
but does not, live well, may very rea- 
sonably be accused of selfishness, and 
a want of that sympathy which is a 
leading characteristic of his nature. In 
my walks through life, however, L have 
met with several persons who, wanting 
neither the means nor the inclination to 
keep a good table, have been remark- 


able for keeping a bad one. The 
“ ars fruendi” that Horace allows to 
Tibullus, did not, as was his case, ac- 
company the “ divitie,” and thus is 
the failure accounted for. I could name 
a memorable instance of this in the 
establishment of a wealthy and very 
worthy old gentleman, whom I was in 
the habit of visiting, in Hampshire. Le 
neither knew norcared, himself,any thing 
about what is called good eating, and, 
perhaps, concluded his friends had a 
like indifference to it. ‘ Is the soup 
good ?” heard I him twice ask a bon- 
vivant neighbour, as he was himself 
lapping it up in perfect satisfaction. 
On no answer being returned, the ques- 
tion was repeated, ‘when shis guest an- 
swered, “ It is pleasant.” On another 
occasion, I Awe him ask a young no- 
bleman, nearly two hours after dinner, 
during which time he had been drink- 
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ing strong port, whether he would like 
a bottle of claret? Very much, in- 
deed,” said his lordship, with rather a 
strong emphasis. 

That delicacy of arrangement called 
“ the economy of the table” is an art 
difficult of acquirement,—at all events, 
not very generally practised in perfec- 
tion. Still, we may believe that at no 
period of the world has it been so tho- 
roughly understood and appreciated as 
at the present ; and we may reasonably 
persuade ourselves, that were a modern 
bon vivant asked to partake of the 
“lautum et elegantem victum,” for 
which Nepos boasts, in his Life of At- 
ticus, that gentleman was so dis- 
tinguished —to say nothing of the pro- 
bability of its having been served on a 
maple-wood table, without a table- 
cloth —he would for once forego his re- 
verence for the classics, and very much 
prefer a dinner at Lord Sefton’s. But 
this faithful biographer of the cele- 
brated Roman knight, when speaking 
of his virtues, has one sentence which 
all persons who give dinners would do 
well to attend to. “ Alticus elegans 
fuit,” says he, “ non magnificus, omni 
diligentia munditiem non affluentiam af- 
Jectubat.” ‘There is nothing that dis- 
plays a worse taste— nothing, indeed, 
is more vulgar, than a man attempting 
to give large and expensive dinners, 
without a suitable establishment. The 
attempt must fail in one department 
or another, and a ridiculous scene is 
often the consequence. Indeed, I 
once witnessed one truly so. The lady 
of the house, having no regular house- 
keeper, was fearful of having the 
sweetmeats and tarts, intended for the 
second course, tithed by the servants, 
and had them locked up in a room, 
and then mislaid the key. A fine 
scene of confusion was the consequence ; 
and the hammer and pincers of the 
blacksmith alone removed the diffi- 
culty. Iorace, in one of his satires,* is 
very good on this subject, as, indeed, 
he is on most others: he is describing 
a dinner at which display was intended, 
but which ended in a failure. We can 
fancy we see all the evils we speak of 
—namely, one dish burned to 2 cinder, 
a good sauce quite spoiled in the cook- 
ing, the servants ill-dressed and awk- 
ward, and the groom stinking of the 
stable. There is, likewise, a blam- 
able ambition in little people inviting 
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great people to their houses, which 
must be somewhat of a sacrifice to the 
latter, and no small torment to the for- 
mer. Cicero, I remember, is jocose on 
this point in a letter to Trebatius, one 
of his learned and dearest friends. 
“ There is a queer chap of your ac- 
quaintance,” says he—* I don’t even 
recollect his name —who is perpetually 
asking me to his suppers, because 
I am a friend of yours. However, 
although he has not yet prevailed on 
me to accept the intended compli- 
ment, 1 am, nevertheless, obliged to 
the man.” There was a little of this 
weakness in the character of my own 
father, who, having lived much in the 
beau monde in early life, was rather 
fond ofa great man at his table. Hav- 
ing one day a person of more than or- 
dinary distinction at his board, the 
eyes of an awkward country footman 
were so riveted upon him during din- 
ner, that he absolutely walked down a 
large tray of glasses that stood in the 
room on a web stand, never having 
seen them until they were floored. 
And, after all, it is doing the great 
man any thing but a favour, inasmuch 
as he must lose by the exchange. A 
friend of mine, who really lives well, 
and has a good establishment, once 
asked a sporting nobleman in his 
neighbourhood, who lived still better, 
to dine with him; but he refused that, 
and a second invitation also. On his 
being asked wien he would come, he 
answered candidly, ‘* Upon my word, I 
can’t say; the dining-room at is 
devilish comfortable.” 

There is, likewise, some art, or, at 
all events, judgment, required in the 
selection of guests to a dinner-party, 
which is too often not sufficiently re- 
garded ; for, as Swift says, in his Zade 
of a Tub, a man may pass for a philo- 
sopher in one company, and be taken 
for a fool in another. Cicero’s advice 
to a person ambitious of the honour of 
being one of the first-named class, not 
to run the chance of exposing himself 
in society, is very much to the pur- 
pose :— Est quod gaudeus te in ista 
loca venisse, wbi aliquid sapere viderere.” 
Thus, my father’s selection of the two or 
three hard-headed neighbours to meet 
the hard-drinking doctor alluded to in 
* Bacchanalia Memorabilia” was well- 
timed and judicious; being a sort of 
annual sacrifice to friendship con- 
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tracted in early life with a man whose 
only blemish was that of not being sa- 
tisfied with less than two bottles of 

ort at a sitting.. But I have heard 
“a speak of—indeed his counte- 
nance was expressive of it at the 
time—the wretched hours he had 
passed at his own table in the pre- 
sence of some young sporting friends, 
whom my brother or myself had se- 
lected in our youthful days. “I 
watched your conversation last even- 
ing,” said he once to me, after a party 
of this description: “ it was really 
painful, after all I have spent on 
your education, to find your whole 
thoughts engrossed by hounds, horses, 
and riding ; and you talked of nothing 
else.” But this is no isolated case. 
I remember, some twenty years back, 
dining with a clergyman, who never 
was a-hunting in his life, but was sig- 
nal for his literary acquirements ; when 
he beckoned me out of the room, be- 
fore dinner. “I have,” said he, “a 
favour to ask of you ; it is not to speak 
of horses or hounds, if you can help it. 
My nephew is come to visit me, fon 
Dorsetshire ; and, having, unfortunately 
for me, been taking what he calls ‘a 
Tour of Hounds,’ I have three times had 
a recapitulation of it; and if you once 
mention the subject of hunting, we 
shall have it over again.” We did 
have it over again, and I shall never 
forget the attempts made by the uncle 
to abridge it; but, finding his nephew 
was well “ hung to his fox,” with a 
breast-high scent, and that there was no 
chance of either stopping him or head- 
ing him, he took a walk in his garden, 
till the last fox was killed. 

This part of my subject is very well 
handled by Mr. Walker, in several 
Numbers of the Original, under the 
head of the “ Art of Dining,” which 
leaves little for me to say; but it 
would be well if his remarks in the 
twenty-first Number, on the too com- 
mon want ofa good fire, in cold wea- 
ther, and some other comforts, in din- 
ing-rooms, where they are so frequently 
found to be sacrificed to show and os- 
tentation, were more regarded than 
they are. Ilis strictures, also, in other 
papers, on the tyranny of custom, 
which has so prostrated the real plea- 
sures of the dinner-table to the same 
unworthy propensities, are equally just 
and meritorious; but on a certain 
large portion of society they will be of 
no avail at present. The “ come-and- 
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dine-with-me-to-day” system which he 
speaks of, on herrings, hashed mutton, 
and a cranberry tart, excellent and 
kind-hearted as it is, will not be re- 
vived again even in the country, much 
less in London. In fact, amongst all 
my acquaintance, thus far in life, I 
never knew but one man who was quite 
the same man in London that I found 
him to be in the country, and who car- 
ried with him to the metropolis his 
usual hospitality and benevolence : 
and, perhaps, he carried it too far; 
for he asked almost every one of his 
acquaintance, whom he met in the 
streets, to dine with him on that very 
day,—the too frequent consequence of 
which was an ill-assorted lot of guests 
at his table. The fault here, we may 
say, lay on the right side. But, to 
shew to what an extent the hospitality 
of this Welsh squire was carried, I will 
relate the following anecdote, which [ 
think is hard to be beaten, on this 
score at least. Being on a visit to 
him once at his house, in London, and 
seeing his coach come to the door at 
the usual time, I asked him whither he 
was going. “ Where you like,” was 
his answer. “ Then,” said I, “ take 
me into the city; 1 want to call upon 
a lawyer.” As it happened, the law- 
yer stood at his door as the coach 
stopped ; and, my business being 
merely to give him a letter from a client 
in the country, I told the footman I 
had finished my business. But my 
host had not commenced his; for, 
taking a card out of his pocket, he 
handed it over to the lawyer, whom he 
had never seen before in his life, ac- 
companied with these words :—“ Tur- 
bot and lobster-sauce, sir, at six; shall 
be happy in having your company.” 
To give an idea of this gentleman’s 
hospitality in the country, [ need only 
say, that the usual annual amount of 
his maltster’s bill was seven hundred 
pounds. ‘“ And once,” said he to me, 
“‘ I malted the produce of twenty acres 
of barley, of my own growing ; but the 
bill was not ten pounds the less for 
that.” 

The dropping-in system that Mr. 
Walker speaks of will never go down 
in London; and it is very much re- 
dueed in the country, and even in 
Wales. I could name a sporting co- 
lonel, however, in one of the principali- 
ties, who still keeps what is called an 
open house ; so much so, indeed, that 
the first question he asks on his arrival 
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at home, every day, about bell-ringing 
time, is, “ Who is here?” 

Intimately connected with good eat- 
ing, and still more so with bad, is that 
said thing called a good digestion, 
which Shakespeare so judiciously 
wished might wait on appetite. With- 
out it, not the wealth of a Croesus, the 
honours of a Wellington or a Peel, nor 
even a conscience quite free from re- 
proach, can procure real happiness to 
any human being. And by what a 
wonderful process is this operation 
performed ! No wonder it puzzled the 
doctors of early days to account for it, 
and that at one time it was believed to 
have been conducted by an invisible be- 
ing which had its residence within the 
stomach. One thing, however, is now 
generally admitted, namely, that on 
its strength or weakness depends the 
state of our general health; and that to 
the abuse of its powers are to be attri- 
buted some of the most painful dis- 
eases, as well as frightful deaths, to 
which the human frame is subject: 
also, that it is the standard by which 
the quantity of our food should be mea- 
sured ; that it varies with the vigour or 
decay of age and health, the use or 
disuse of air and exercises, and many 
more causes which it would be super- 
fluous to name. In fact, it may pro- 
perly be called the sole regulator of 
health, in a perfectly organised frame. 

As it cannot for a moment be sup- 
posed that the means by which di- 
gestion is effected was not intended to 
be equal to the end proposed, it is 
quite clear that it would do its duty to 
extreme old age in naturally sound 
constitutions, were it not trespassed 
upon too much. Indeed, so con- 
vinced am I of the good effect of a 
strict dietary system, that a man of in- 
dependent means, and of a properly 
constructed frame, might safely take 
one thousand pounds to return five, if, 
barring the effect of accidents and epi- 
demics, he ever became what is called 
“ seriously ill,” until his constitution 
should yield to the all-powerful hand of 
Time. 

_ Now, the question is-——and a most 
interesting one, too— how is this inva- 
luable treasure, a good digestion, to be 
preserved! The prescriptions are va- 
rious, and opposite. One person will 
teil you to eat luncheon,—in fact, never 
to let the stomach become empty, or 
it will, as it were, devour itself —at all 
events, become weakened. This doc- 
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trine is to me, of itself, hard of di- 
gestion ; for why should not the di- 
gestive powers be restored by rest, as is 
the case with all our active faculties ? 
Some of the longest livers I have 
known never tasted luncheon ; my 
own father amongst them, who would 
have required it to be put down his 
throat with a_ balling-iron,— for he 
would never have swallowed it sponte 
sud. In fact, I consider it a horrible 
innovation on our manner of living ; 
and the most irksome, unpleasant, un- 
satisfactory hours —independent of ac- 
tual pain or calamity—that I have ever 
spent, have been those passed in houses 
in which I have been induced, by the 
example of others, to eata hot luncheon, 
—and this in very bad weather, which 
has precluded taking exercise after it. 

But did I not eat luncheon in my 
hunting-days? Not once in a week 
did I taste any thing between a good 
substantial breakfast and dinner ; and 
I have heard Mr. Warde, the father of 
the field, say, he never ate luncheon in 
his life; and who has had a better di- 
gestion than he has had, and I hope 
now has? Lord Panmure has gone 
a step beyond him; for his lordship 
has never accustomed himself but to 
one meal a-day, and that has been a 
good dinner, to which he has been 
thus able to do justice, having nothing 
of the indigesta moles of the previous 
meal to contend with. 

Lord Byron, in Don Juan, says :— 


. Man is a carnivorous production, 

And must have meals at least once a day ; 

He cannot live, like woodcocks, upon 
suction ; 

But, like the shark and tiger, must have 
prey.” 


T will allow him two—a_ good 
breakfast and a good dinner: but, as 
for a hot luncheon, I think it a most 
destructive meal; and I learn, from 
good authority, that half the young 
men who lose their health or their lives 
in the East Indies, are destroyed by 
the excitement of hot luncheons, fol- 
lowed by still hotter dinners. I am 
aware that it has been the practice of 
medical men to order their dyspeptic 
patients not to let their stomachs be- 
come empty; but I think I shall live 
to see this theory, as I have seen many 
others, upset. ‘ How do you live ?” 
said Abernethy to a good-looking dys- 
peptic, whose stomach, he suspected, 
had not been empty for many a long 
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day. “T eat a little, and often,” he 
replied, “ and I don’t drink much.” 
“Then eata little, and se/dom, and drink 
still less,” resumed that determined 
enemy to all cooks but his own ; “ and 
then you will get well.” But this son 
of Esculapius was rather too severe on 
the kitchen,—at all events, rather hasty 
in condemning it. ‘“ I see what is the 
matter with you,” said he to a lady of 
my acquaintance, who seldom ate more 
than would keepasix-months’ old kitten 
alive,—“ the kitchen! the kitchen ! 
your husband keeps a good cook.” 

Now, I will tell you, reader, what I 
consider the best means of preserving 
that invaluable treasure, a good di- 
gestion ; and I speak on the authority 
of fifty-seven years’ experience. “ Do 
not overload the barrow,” as an old 
country apothecary used to say; or, 
speaking technically, do not let the in- 
gesta exceed the egesta. And even 
with the help of strong exercise, by 
which the escape of the “ egesta” is fa- 
cilitated, still the grand secret is not to 
eat too much at one time. As to what 
you eat, it is not, in my opinion, of 
half the consequence that the quantity 
eaten is. It is the ingesta taken to 
excess ; it is giving the stomach more 
to do than it is well able to do, that 
weakens the digestive powers beyond 
any thing else, hard drinking to excess of 
strong spirituous liquors excepted. Now 
and then, what is called “a good blow- 
out” may be induiged in with im- 
punity; but, generally speaking, no 
person should quite satisfy the appe- 
tite at dinner: I mean to say, he 
should be able to ask himself, at the 
conclusion of it, some such question as 
this :—* Could I now eat the thigh of 
a pheasant, or the leg of a woodcock, 
placed on a bit of toast, well covered 
with its ropes, and some very well 
melted butter? Could I, after that, 
find room for a little apricot tart, or 
some tipsy pudding !” Ifthe stomach 
implies assent, there is no harm done 
by that day’s dinner, be it what it may, 
as Nature will not turn sulky at the 
task she has to perform. 

There can be no man who has had the 
education of a gentleman—even if he 
should be silly enough not to believe a 
word in them —that does not occasion- 
ally read the Scriptures, for the sake of 
their beautiful language. Butall persons 
should read them, for the instruction 
they contain on workdly affairs, see- 
ing that no prabable means of convey- 
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ing it is untried. They teach by pre- 
cept and example, and employ every 
argument which may be likely to make 
an impression on the mind. At one 
time they cheer us by comfortable pro- 
mises ; at another they put us on our 
guard by seasunable hints and admoni- 
tions. Amongst the latter are many 
against intemperance in eating, and 
having our bodies, as well as our 
hearts, “ overcharged with surfeiting,” 
by which the day comes upon us un- 
awares. Nothing can be more demon- 
strative than this—and coming from 
such authority, too—of the danger from 
over-feeding, which sends thousands of 
nearly all civilised nations every day to 
their graves. And yet this warning 
voice is too often disregarded by those 
whose lives are most valuable to them, 
I remember, when I was a lad, how- 
ever, being surprised to see a neigh- 
bouring clerzyyman, with whom I used 
to dine two or three times during the 
holidays, send away his plate before he 
had eaten more than half what was on 
it, and generally with this remark to his 
servant, —“ ‘There, Samuel, take it 
away: it is very good, and I could eat 
it; but I think Iam better without it.” 
I need scarcely observe, he lived to be 
a very old incumbent on a very good 
rectory, having had none of those dis- 
orders which Goldsmith calls “ cle 
rical.” But such jokes are of old 
standing in the world. And yet the 
conduct of my host was truly epicurean, 
and in the strictest sense of that term, 
inasmuch as it was by balancing the 
hazards of consequences against pre- 
sent gratification that formed the prin- 
cipal feature in Epicurus’s system of 
philosophy. 

Oue word more about the sole foun- 
tain of health. Ifthe natural powers 
of the stomach were properly consulted, 
I really believe that, setting aside ac- 
cidents and epidemics, before alluded 
to, we should never be ill,— meaning 
to imply by the word “ we,” persons 
who, like myself, are descended from 
healthy parents, are free from malcon- 
formation, and have the unrestricted 
use of sun and air. But this said or- 
gan requires a deal of tickling and hu- 
mouring to keep it in good humour, 
after the age of forty ; when, as John- 
son says, there is no dallying with life 
in any way. Then the question 1s, 
how should it be treated to keep it in 
good humour, and induce it to do its 
duty? The answer is obvious,—net- 
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ther stuff it nor starve it. “ When the 
body is in want of aliment,” says a very 
clever writer, “ to refuse it any, and 
let it suffer from hunger, or thirst, is 
delirium, and a real sin against the 
law of nature; aud Horace, in the 
8th satire, 2d book, implies, that when 
the stomach is angry it is proper to ap- 
pease it. But we are too apt not to be 
content with appeasing it, but actually 
encourage it to exhibit extra wants. 
Indeed, I have often heard a friend of 
mine, remarkable for a good twist, say, 
he never knows what it is to be hungry ; 
but at the hours of meals a sort of me- 
chanical appetite enables him to make 
what is called an excellent dinner. 

J have often thought that the lower 
orders of the English people, and, in- 
deed, those of most other countries, 
neither know nor care any thing about 
the process of digestion ; and, pro- 
vided they get what is vulgarly called 
a bellyful, trouble their heads little 
about the consequences. This caused 
me to be surprised at hearing of a 
French road-wagoner, a few weeks 
back, having been heard to order his 
dinner at a small public-house, re- 
questing that “ it might be something 
light, as he had been all the morning 
troubled with indigestion.” 

Several new and rather startling 

nostrums have been of late years in 
vogue to assist weak stomachs, and 
amongst them a slice of fat bacon for 
breakfast. For the honour ofthe pig, I 
am free to admit that this is often found 
to be of service to bilious persons, and 
in spite of the authority in the 14th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, which pro- 
hibits the pig being eaten fat or lean. 
But who would ever have supposed 
that, among modern prohibitions, the 
very staff of life itself is one? Bread 
is now forbidden to be eaten by very 
dyspeptic subjects, in consequence of 
the fermentation it causes in the sto- 
mach. ‘ Here is a pretty business,” 
said a dyspeptic dignitary of the church 
to his wife, on his return from a visit 
to Abernethy; “ I have been praying 
twice every day of my life,and six times 
on Sundays, for my daily bread, and 
now I am not allowed to eat it!” 
_I will now conclude my observa- 
tions on this part of my subject—di- 
gestion. All persons ought to know 
from experience what food agrees with 
them, and what does not; also the 
quantity they may take with impunity : 
80 that, in fact, a good or bad di- 
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gestion is greatly at ourcommand. As 
for myself, having been blessed with a 
good one, | have taken as much care 
of it as a general want of prudence and 
forethought have permitted me to do. 
Were I, however, to feel the approach 
of disease, or to find myself, from some 
invisible cause, not to be the man this 
month that I was the last, it would be 
to diet and the saddle, not to the doc- 
torand the druggist, that I should apply 
to restore me. I feel ‘quite satisfied 
that Dryden was right when he said, 
“God never made his work for man to 
mend;” and that he would need uo 
‘‘ mending” if he lived more in obe- 
dience to nature ; which implies tem- 
perance, and exercise. It is not ne- 
cessary that, either to enjoy life or live 
long, a man should be in the highest 
possible state of health his nature is ca- 
pable of; but such a state is alone to 
be attained by a strict course of diet and 
exercise, or, what is called in the train- 
ing stables, “ work ;” which implies 
more than exercise. Persons who live 
well, and do not, or cannot, take much 
exercise, imagine they find the substi- 
tute in the blue-pill (I never took but 
two of those things in my life, and hope 
never to take another), and the black 
draught; but they will not answer the 
purpose for any length oftime. Man is 
naturally a long-lived animal ; but, sub- 
stituting the candle, as a metaphor, for 
the lamp of life, it will not do to light 
it at both ends at once. Our “ three- 
score years and ten’’ may be consider- 
ably prolonged, if such be our wish, 
by our own means ; and the flame will 
then only expire when the material is 
exhausted. 

Temperance.—The question is, What 
is temperance, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term? ‘ Moderation in 
any thing, and, Johnson adds, “ op- 
posed to gluttony,” as abstemiousness 
(absque temeto) is to drunkenness. But 
what is temperance in practice? I 
smiled at a definition given of it, a 
short time back, by one bon vivant, 
when speaking of another lon vivant, 
who had been obliged to slacken his 
pace, on account of ill health. “ He 
has fallen back,” said he, “* on mutton 
and sherry.” What would a brahmin 
say to this? Now, my own notion of 
temperance is simply this: if we feel 
no oppression in the stomach after eat- 
ing, and no additional heat, or acceler- 
ated circulation, from drinking, we are 
sufficiently temperate for the rational 
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expectation of a long life, generally 
free from disease,—taking it for granted 
that a sufficient quantity of bodily ex- 
ercise is taken in the open air. As for 
that very high state of health which 
Mr. Walker speaks of having attained, 
the attainment of it is a matter of cer- 
tainty, as proved by the condition of 
prize-fighting-men ; but it is upon terms 
and by sacrifices quite incompatible 
with the present usages of good so- 
ciety. Besides, the above-named writer 
observes, and Hippocrates asserted it 
before him, this very high degree of 
health is not only difficult to be pre- 
served for any length of time, but life 
is not so certain under its influence as 
when the happy medium is preserved. 
This reminds me of an assertion of 
mine, in my letters on the condition of 
hunters, which was commented upon 
by the opponents to my system of ne- 
ver letting horses get quite out of con- 
dition, which was inevitably the result 
of the turning out to grass system in 
the summer. I said, horses in such 
very high condition as three or four 
years of the in-door treatment would 
bring them to, must be narrowly 
watched, as they were always more or 
less liable to inflammatory attacks, 
from the unnatural state in which they 
were kept. Such is the case with 
race-horses; they remain but a very 
short time at their best, without being 
let down again, as the term is, in their 
condition. But any thing approaching 
to a purely natural state is quite out of 
the question with hunters and race- 
horses, as, indeed, it is with man,as far 
as his health and comfort are concerned, 
which the statistics of mortality from 
various parts of the world very clearly 
shew. 

Still the word “ condition,” in the 
sense in which I have just used it, is 
not one oftoo low import to be applied 
to a human being. On the contrary, it 
behoves every man, who has the means 
of doing it, to keep himself in a certain 
degree of condition by diet and exer- 
cise, which will greatly add to his en- 
joyment of life, as well as to the length 
of it. But the word “ condition,” 
with the epithet “ good” attached to 
it, is often very improperly applied, 
both to horse and man; but never 
more so than to man. When we see 


* « One day,” he says, “‘ I took hold of the branch of a tree, to raise myself from 
the ground, when I was astonished to feel such a buoyancy as to have scarcely any 
sense of weight,”—(See Original, No. IV.) 
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him “ pinguem, et nitidum bene curata 
cute,” as Horace has it, fat in person, and 
sleek in his skin, we tell him how well 
he is looking. I admit that his ap- 
pearance is agreeable and pleasing, still 
he is unfit for any bodily exertion, and 
disease is never far from his heels. On 
the other hand, gout, dropsy, apoplexy, 
or paralysis, very rarely, indeed, attacks 
a man in condition,-—in regular train- 
ing never. ‘The why and the wherefore 
of this is admirably accounted for in 
one of the Numbers of the Spectator, in 
which the human body is, as it were, 
dissected to our view upon paper, and 
the necessity for our assisting the secret 
distributions of nature, so clearly 
pointed out. 

I cannot say that, in my hardest 
working days, when I have found my 
bodily powers, as it were, nearly su- 
perior to the influence of fatigue, as 
well as inaccessible to disease, I ever 
felt the extreme buoyancy of person 
which Mr. Walker speaks of as having 
experienced from a certain dietary 
course, assisted by strong exercise, in 
the country ;* but I once perceived 
something approaching to it. I had 
been spending the early summer months 
chiefly at a watering-place, and was, 
consequently, out of condition. In 
the month of August I went to passa 
fortnight with a brother-in-law, in 
Wales, for the purpose of shooting on 
his moors; and here I produce my 
proof, [lis house was situated on the 
top of rather a high hill, and the road 
that led to it from the lodges measured 
exactly half a mile. Previously to 
shooting commencing, I felt oppressed, 
and blown, at the end of this half-mile 
walk, up hill, which I took two or 
three times a-day, as a preparation for 
walking the moors ; but when I returned 
from ten days traversing the mountains, 
it required the evidence of my senses 
to perceive that it was not level ground. 

Choice of Food.—1I am not suffi- 
ciently versed in the dietetic science to 
say much on this subject; but it ap- 
pears to me that what we may call the 
law of nature forbids only what is in- 
jurious to health,—varying its pre- 
cepts, however, according to consti- 
tutional peculiarities. Of course, | 
now allude to persons who, like our- 
selves, are inhabitants of temperate re- 
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gions, and not to those of hot coun- 
tries; where not only have legislators 
made laws respecting food, but where 
the dietetic science has constituted a 
considerable part of morality. The 
question with us chiefly lies between 
animal food and vegetable; and there 
are circumstances which appear to 
make it one somewhat difficult to de- 
cide upon. I never was in India, and, 
therefore, am unable to speak of the 
Brahmin race; but when I see a six- 
feet Irishman, with Herculean powers, 
and a finely developed frame, who I 
know has been brought up like a hog, 
chiefly on potatoes, with only a very 
small portion of milk, and has not 
tasted animal food or flesh a dozen 
times in his life, I confess I am stag- 
gered. Still, as man is not herbivo- 
rous, but carnivorous, animal food is 
his natural feod; and I am sure it 
agrees best with me. Lord Byron, I 
find, ate nothing but fish, the least nou- 
rishing of all food ; for which reason, I 
believe, his lordship selected it, being 
averse to getting fat. But from the 
very common adage, that “ fish should 
swim three times” —first in their native 
element, then in the kettle on the 
kitchen fire, and, lastly, in wine in the 
stomach of the eater,—we may pro- 
nounce them, for the most part, un- 
wholesome, indigestible food ; and the 
premature death of the noble poet rather 
strengthens the presumption. As toa 
vegetable diet, itis, in my opinion, from 
the effects I have seen from itin France, 
only fit for real hogs ; and there are but 
few vegetables brought to table that 
would not be better in the hog-tub, As 
for beans, peas, and cabbage, unless very 
young indeed, I am quite sure they 
never could have been intended to get 
beyond the pig-trough. Human con- 
stitutions, however, vary very much as 
to food; and in this respect resemble 
those of horses. ‘The stimulus of ani- 
mal food, together with fermented li- 
quors, is too much for many men ; 
and, for the same reason, some horses 
will not be in good health if they eat 
beans, which are very exciting food. 
On the other hand, I have noticed la- 
bouring men, in counties-—Gloucester- 
shire, for instance-—where they live 
chiefly on fine wheaten bread, and very 
little meat, to look sallow in the face, 
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and become shrivelled and old long 
before their time. 

I could produce many facts to prove 
the superiority, as regards a good di- 
gestion and health, of a generous diet, 
consisting principally of good animal 
food, over that of bread and vegetables ; 
but, perhaps, the most striking and sa- 
tisfactory one within my own know- 
ledge, is to be found in the result of the 
cholera, which raged in Calais, and its 
neighbourhood, four years back. The 
proportion of French to English deatlis 
was at least twenty to one ; and I have 
good reason to believe that the latter 
did not amount to more than half-a- 
dozen in all. I resided at that awful 
period in a large old chateau, three 
miles from the town, on the Dunkirk 
road ; and, although twenty-eight per- 
sons fell victims to the disease within 
the circumference of two miles, and I 
had nine adults and four children un- 
der my roof, it never passed my thresh- 
hold. This I in a great measure at- 
tribute to a strict dietary discipline — 
not a vegetable, nor even an apple, 
being eaten by any one of the family, 
and nothing drunk but cold and weak 
brandy and water with meals, and a 
little sound wine afterwards. The vast 
quantity of vegetable matter eaten by 
the French absolutely courts such dis- 
eases as the cholera; and the havoc it 
made with them in the various places 
in which it appeared is truly awful to 
contemplate. On discussing this point 
with a French medical gentleman in 
Calais, to whom, perhaps, it would 
have been in vain to have said a word 
against the prevailing national taste for 
vegetables, he admitted that, as far as 
his observation went, Englishmen car- 
ried their years better than Frenchmen, 
and made a stouter resistance to dis- 
ease.* 

Now the question is, What is meant 
by a generous diet? Why, as accord- 
ing to the old adage, “* what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
there is a difficulty in defining it. 
With a man of good constitution, how- 
ever, and able to take a certain quan- 
tity of exercise, two substantial meals 
a-day will keep him well up to the 
mark, without overloading his system ; 
but it is impossible to fix the measure 
of his drink, without being acquainted 


* All epidemic disorders fall lightly upon Calais ; still it is worthy of the notice 
of the pathologist, that in the last influenza not one English person sank under it, 
whilst the mortality amongst the French was considerable, 
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with his habits. As regards myself, 
having long since broken myself of the 
habit of drinking during dinner when 
alone, I find about a pint of claret after- 
wards just the right quantity ; a bottle, 
too much. 

Supper.—-This once so much prized 
meal took its flight from the tables 
of the upper orders of English soon 
after Squire Western and the ptar- 
migan took theirs. They were be- 
come rare aves in my younger days, 
and I have no wish to see them return. 
But whence the objection to them on 
the score of health? I cannot answer 
that question, inasmuch as every ani- 
mal, save man, goes to sleep with a 
full stomach ; and Mr. Hunter's experi- 
ment on the greyhounds seemed to 
confirm the benefit of doing so. After 
an early dinner—say not later than 
three o’clock — they may be conducive 
to health; but although, for the last 
sixteen years, | have always dined, en 
Jamille, at or about that hour, in the 
summer months, I never ate supper, be- 
cause I prefer eating a good breakfast. I 
am, however, inclined to think my prac- 
tice a wrong one, and Mr. Walker’s re- 
marks in his papers on suppers strongly 
induce me to that opinion; and that 
the best plan would be to divide the 
meals,—that is, to make a light dinner, 
and a lighter supper. However, as I 
am now in my fifty-eighth year, and 
could be warranted sound, “ limb, 
wind, and eyesight,” and without even 
a rheumatic pain, my system of living 
cannot have been far wrong. Although 
very little of a philosopher in other re- 
spects, | am so far a disciple of Epi- 
curus, as to have thought with him, 
that good health is the second hap- 
piness of life; and have, therefore, 
taken care of it, as, in my opinion, all 
mankind are bound to do. Indeed, I 
have gone a point beyond this. Ihave 
always endeavoured to keep myself in 
something approaching working condi- 
tion; and it was only a few weeks 
back that a neighbour of mine allowed 
I was less distressed, for wind, than he 
was, when walking over the Calais 
sand-hills, where the ground is loose, 
and in parts steep of ascent; and not- 
withstanding he had been walking 
eleven hours on the preceding day with 
his pointers. 

But one word more about supper, in 
reference to the digestion of it during 
sleep. It certainly argues in favour of 
Mr. Walker's vecommendation of it, 
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that exercise after a full meal is not 
only most disagreeable, but dangerous, 
It appears to set every thing fighting in 
one’s stomach, and the strongest food 
gets the mastery, to our no small an- 
noyance. It has often been my lot to 
ride fast, and far, after eating a hearty 
dinner ; but I never did so without 
punishment. Neither did I ever do so 
without thinking ofa circumstance that 
once happened at Melton Mowbray, 
which of itself speaks to the danger of it. 
One of the best of the first-flight men, 
Mr. John White, got a very bad fall; 
and two of his friends rode off to Mel- 
ton for assistance. ‘The doctor sought 
for had just dined; and, with almost 
the last bit in his mouth, got into his 
saddle, and was on his way to the 
wounded sportsman, accompanied by 
the two gentlemen who came to fetch 
him. Mounted on their hunters, and 
anxious for the safety of their friend, 
they kept the doctor's horse going at a 
right good pace: but, finding there 
was still something left in him, they 
began tickling him with their hunting- 
whips, till they got him to his full 
speed. ‘ Stop, gentlemen,” cried the 
doctor, “ I cannot go this pace.” It 
was of no avail; the gentlemen con- 
tinued tickling the nag, and the nag 
continued to answer the whip. “ You 
must let me pull up,” exclaimed the 
doctor; “ I have just eaten a hearty 
dinner, and I shall have an apoplectic 
fit if I go this pace any longer.” 
Pleasures of the Table.—An as- 
cetic temper is ill displayed in any si- 
tuation ; and the festive pleasures of 
the table, when kept within decent 
bounds, have been less condemned than 
most others sought after by mankind. 
Even the Stoics talk of unbending the 
brow of care at the hour of meals; 
and Cicero, the wisest of philosophers, 
in moral knowledge, at least, expresses 
the great delight he experienced in a 
pleasant dinner or supper party. “ It 
is there,” says he, * that I throw out 
just what comes uppermost, and laugh 
away the sighs and sorrows of my 
heart.” The very appearance of a 
good dinner certainly seems to diffuse 
cheerfulness over every face; but the 
charm extends far beyond this. The 
effect of pleasing conversation, and the 
assembling together -of friends, has a 
surprising effect on the digestive 
powers, which, we must own, js rather 
difficult to account for, considering the 
process by which it is performed. Such 
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is the fact, however; and I can safely 
assert, that 1 have never known what it 
is to feel oppressed by a hearty dinner 
eaten in the presence of a very agree- 
able party. And I must also admit, 
that a well selected party in the act of 
eating a good dinner is a most agree- 
able sight to a benevolent mind; nei- 
ther have I any objection, now and 
then, to hear a rhapsody of exclamation 
from one or two of the guests, on the 
great merits of some individual dish, 
although it may not be considered to 
be quite comme il faut, in these refined 
times. ‘The system of cramming, or, 1 
should rather have said, of being cram- 
med, is now, happily, done away with ; 
but in my early days it was in vain to 
refuse a tit-bit, or to taste of some parti- 
cular dish, at the host’s command. 
“ Bring Mr. So-and-so’s plate here,” 
he would say; and there was nothing 
for him but to submit. 

The Cook.—An old writer calls a 
cook a pimp to the mouth ; that kills 
his own stomach to quicken his mas- 
ter’s ; who lives like a bear, by licking 
his fingers. Before a feast, he, in his 
white sleeves and apron, resembles the 
ephod of a priest, and seems to be pre- 
paring rather a sacrifice than a supper. 
llis office is a representation of hell, 
where all sorts of creatures are tor- 
mented in flames, to satisfy the de- 
praved and various nature of the tastes 
of men, whose pleasures and content- 
ments are no other ways to be com- 
pleted but at the prejudice of their 
fellow animals, over which reason, not 
strength, has purchased them the so- 
vereignty, so much abused in_ this 
world as may render the worst of pu- 
nishments just in the next.” This is 
rather a hard sentence on both cooks 
and their masters; but, as a set-off 
against it is the old proverb, that God 
sends us meat, whilst the devil pro- 
vides the cook. Among the little 
gods, however—the dii minorum gen- 
tium—- those called Penates, who, from 
the very derivation of their name, must 
have presided over the kitchen, were 
paid great respect to in the heavens, 
by reason of their services to mankind, 
who could neither live nor use their 
understanding without them. 

Perhaps it might be too much to 
say, thata good cook is the most eco- 
nomical servant in any gentleman’s esta- 
blishment; but it is beyond doubt that 
a bad one is the most destructive one. 
1 am, therefore, very much inclined to 
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believe that heads of families often 
mistake their own interest in making 
the value of five or ten pounds a-year a 
consideration in hiring a female cook, 
since their object should be to get a 
good one. It is beyond a doubt that 
great waste takes place by meat being 
ill dressed when served the first time 
to the table; but when it comes in 
the shape ofa second edition, still greater 
loss will be sustained, unless it is made 
piquant and tempting by good cooking, 
which goes a long way in the servants’ 
hall. ‘ Waste not, want not,” is fre- 
quently the motto over the kitchen fire- 
places of great men, and it applies to 
all kitchens; for, if a cook be not 
supplied with the “ wants,” “waste” is 
sure to be the result. 

Now the question—-What constitutes 
a good cook? is not very easily an- 
swered, so many qualifications being 
necessary. Agreeable to the old rule 
in syntax, however, that the masculine 
is more worthy than the feminine, I 
shall name a few of the qualifications 
which the prefectus, or chief of the 
kitchen —as the French call a man- 
cook--should have. First, he must be 
born with a palate--that is, he must be 
able to taste well (integro sapere palato), 
or he will never excel in his art; and 
to preserve this taste he must have 
some self-command. He must avoid 
spirituous liquors and cigars ; and, as 
one eminent in his line told me, he 
should, previously to great occasions, 
on which it is much his wish to excel, 
have recourse to medicine, by way 
of refining his palate. Ie should be 
not merely cleanly in his own person, 
but insist on the strictest personal 
cleanliness in his kitchen-maids, and 
have a very sharp eye to stewpans and 
saucepans. Respecting another sort of 
taste, the proper arrangement of a din- 
ner, he will only acquire that in his 
apprenticeship, under a real artist ; and 
not then, unless the master of the 
artist knows how the thing should be 
done. For this reason, cooks from 
hotels, in England, are not in request 
in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s esta- 
blishments. 

The charm of a good cook has been 
acknowledged in all ages of the world, 
and was never in higher repute than 
in the present. ‘ Who is the author?” 
says Goldsmith, in his Citizen of the 
World, was the question asked in his 
time by the critics, on the appearance 
of a new book. “ Does he keep a 
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coach? Where lies his estate? What 
sort of table does he keep? Feeding 
upon turtle,” says he, “is a more ready 
way to fame than having digested 
Tully.” But nothing wipes away dis- 
grace equal to a good cook :— 


‘« What cannot copious sacrifice atone ? 

Thy truffles, Perigord ; thy hams, Bay- 
onue ? 

With French libation, and Italian strain, 

Wash Bladen white, and expiate Hay’s 
stain.” 


These are the words of Swift; and 
what a just paraphrase of them did I 
hear the other day, at Brussels. ‘¢ What 
will become of a certain noble lord,” 
asked one gentleman, in my hearing, 
** should the charge of cheating at play 
be substantiated against him?” Oh,” 
replied another gentleman, well known 
in St. James’s Street, “ he will remain 
on the Continent for a couple of years ; 
he will then return with a very good 
cook, and all will be right again.” 

The inferiority of women-cooks to 
those of our sex is admitted. I have 
eaten many dinners dressed by those of 
the first class —of those who have had 
forty or fifty guineas a-year wages ; 
but their want of excellence throughout 
is apparent at one glance. In roast- 
ing, however, they have the preference, 
especially over French men-cooks, who 
overdo their meat on the spit. In 
fact, to ensure success, and where the 
rent-roll will admit of it, there should 
be a French chef de cuisine, an English 
kitchen-maid, and a London or Paris 
confectioner. 

By way of shewing the general in- 
terest taken in cookery, and the wish 
of the generality of housekeepers to ex- 
cel in it, the following anecdote may be 
given. Mr. Murray, the celebrated 
publisher in London, was congratu- 
lated by a friend some years back on 
the extensive sale of a particular work 
which he had published. “ It is very 
great,” replied Mr. Murray,witha smile ; 
“ it is next in evtent to Domestic Cook- 
ery, bya Lady.” 

French and English Cookery.— Be- 
ing now entering upon my seventh 
year’s residence in France, I may be 
equal to form an opinion on the re- 
lative merits of French and English 
cookery. As regards expense, the 
French is greatly preferable, going 
nearly the length of “ making some- 
thing out of nothing ;” whereas, our 
lumps of roast and boiled meat, of 
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which a considerable part is always re- 
jected and wasted, greatly swell the 
butcher’s bill. It also requires, that in 
this simple state, meat, to be well- 
flavoured and wholesome, should be of 
the very iirst quality ; which it is not ne. 
cessary that it should be underthe French 
system of cooking. As for the whole- 
someness, I think that, to a certain ex- 
tent, also lies on the French side; al- 
though I agree with Mr. Walker (who 
thinks as I do as to the wholesomeness), 
that “ the French mode of cookery is not 
so favourable to physical power as the 
English.” But when I venture to 
pronounce French cookery to be more 
wholesome than our own, I mean only 
the best sort of it; for I consider the 
food of the lower orders to be very de- 
trimental to their health, from the im- 
mense quantity of indifferent veget- 
ables of which it is composed ; as, also, 
from its washy, unsubstantial nature 
throughout. On these subjects, how- 
ever, there is nothing like figures ; and, 
on referring to a work called Statistics 
of Mortality in the various Countries 
of Europe, by M. Moreau de Jonnes ; 
Paris and London, 1834, we find the 
number of deaths to be, as compared 
with the amount of population, 1 in 
55 in Great Britain, and 1 in 40 in 
France. Now, it being generally ad- 
mitted that the climate of France is 
very much superior to that of Great 
Britain, it would appear, that to the 
quality of the food chiefly must her 
excess of mortality be attributed. 

But to return to the best sort of 
French cookery. I admit that caution 
is required in the choice of dishes at the 
tables d’héte, where there is too much of 
the cena dubia about them to take them 
quite upon trust. Nevertheless, when 
we consider that it requires something 
like mechanical force to separate the 
fibres of a tough beef-steak, or a leg of 
ewe mutton, I think there can be no 
doubt but that the evils of a rich sauce 
are more than compensated by the com- 
paratively slight powers of digestion 
which the French meat requires, after 
having been already half digested in 
the stewpan. As for their soups, I 
have never tasted what I call a good 
soup since I have been in France. 
They all appear to me to be made of 
the same materials, and after the same 
manner,—namely, a great deal of burnt 
bread to give them colour, a great deal 
of vermicelli to give them a pretty ap- 
pearance, and just as much flavour of 
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animal food as if the dishcloth had 
been once rinsed in the tureen after 
this miscalled Jiquor had been put 
into it. But Iam not altogether qua- 
lified to give my opinion about soups ; 
for, although I am the son of a man 
who never dined at home without soup, 
I very rarely touch it—not five times 
in a year. I consider it the worst 
possible start over the mahogany,—not 
only relaxing to the stomach, but, with 
myself, acting as a damper to the ap- 
petite, sufficient to destroy half the 
pleasure arising from a well-cooked 
dinner.* And it would seem that it 
was always considered a damper. In 
the celebrated song of “* Wednesbury 
Cocking ” the guests are to dine for a 
groat; but on condition that, before 
they begin upon the beef, they are to 
swallow a gallon of broth. This re- 
calls to my recollection a fact that oc- 
curred many years back in Cheshire. 
Two gentlemen, afierwards eminent in 
their profession — one of them, indeed, 
became chief-justice of England — 
served their clerkship with a very rich, 
but excessively miserly, attorney in 
that county, whose larder was generally 
very ill supplied. “ I know not what 
we shall do, sir,” (he resided in the 
country), said his housekeeper to him 
one day, on finding that two of his 
clients intended stopping to dine 
with him; “ there will not be dinner 
enough, I fear.” “ Have you brothed 
the clerks?” inquired the lawyer. “ I 
have, sir,” replied the housekeeper. 
“ Then, broth ‘em again,” resumed the 
miser. Another droll anecdote was 
current about this said lawyer; but 
how far characteristic of him, it would 
be indecent in me to say. Being over- 
taken on his road home one night by a 
violent storm of thunder and lightning, 
he became very much alarmed, and 
was glad to avail himself of the com- 
pany of a neighbour who was going his 
road. ‘ You need not be afraid,” said 
the man to him; “ if the devil was to 
come he would take me, and not you.” 
“Why so?” asked the lawyer. “ He 
knows he is sure of you,” was the 
answer, 
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Tt was Voltaire, | believe, who made 
the following distinction between the 
Trench and English nations. ‘ We,”’ 
said he, speaking of his countrymen, 
** have a hundred sauces, and only one 
religion; whereas, you have a hundred 
religions, and only one sauce (he meant 
melted butter).” There is too much 
truth throughout the whole of this sar- 
casm, and more particularly as regards 
the cookery. What can be more un- 
satisfactory— I was near saying more 
unwholesome—than the dinner set be- 
fore a hungry traveller at any of our 
English inns, at a short notice? A 
tough beef-steak, a greasy mutton- 
chop, or a still more greasy veal cutlet, 
floating in something like a sauce, per- 
haps five days old, with half-a-dozen 
slices of, generally rusty, bacon! But 
how different does he fare at the inns 
of even small country towns in France ! 
IIe is certain, at all events, to have 
choice of food at any of them; but at 
the tables d’hdte of any places of note, 
he must, indeed, be fastidious if he do 
not make an excellent dinner of fish, 
flesh, fowls, and pastry, should he be 
inclined for so much variety, and for 
the same price as he pays for his tough 
beef-steak and badly beiled potatoes in 
his own country. 

Perhaps, in all civilised countries, 
too mucli time and attention may be 
said to be devoted to the luxury of 
eating and drinking; and, certainly, 
there is none in which the culinary art 
is so generally studied, and so ably 
practised, as in France. This is, 
amongst others, in one way accounted 
for. Necessity has ever been the sole 
motive for, if not the mother of, all 
inventions ; and there cannot be a 
doubt but that to the generally inferior 
quality of French meat are many 
of their “ hundred sauces” and good 
dishes to be attributed. As regards 
their vegetables, however, the French 
people need not this stimulus,— for I 
believe them to be generally good, if 
sought for; but their mode of dressing 
most of them is excellent. Whether, in 
this state, they are so wholesome as in 
the simple form in which they are sent 


* Ihave been more than usually shy of our soups, in all great public establish- 
ments, since I was let into the secret of the sort of Medea’s cauldron in which they 
ure oftentimes concocted, and also of some of the various ingredients of which they 
are composed. They are, however, of a nourishing nature ; whereas, a Frenchman’s 


soup has not even that redeeming quality. 


In fact, it is a strange mélange :— 


** corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant caladis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 
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to table in England, is another ques- 
tion; and, as I am not much versed in 
the science of medicinal cookery, I will 
offer no opinion on the subject. I well 
remember, however, that Cicero com- 
plains of being afflicted with a violent 
dysentery, from eating richly dressed 
vegetables, at the inauguration feast of 
Lentullus, during the existence of a 
sumptuary law which exempted the 
products of the earth from its restric- 
tions. 

Effect of Food on the Mind.—A 
good deal of nonsense has been written 
on the various effects of food on the 
mind and disposition of man, all of 
which strikes me to be very deficient 
in solidity. Il est certain,” says 
toussean, ** que les grands mangeurs 
de viande sont en général cruels et fé- 
roces plus que les autres hommes. 
Cette observation est de tous les lieux, 
et de tous les tems. La barbare An- 
gloise est connue.” (See Emile, tom. i. 
p. 274). Our countryman, Sir William 
Temple, in his account of the United 
Provinces, has fallen almost into the 
same error; but Mr. Ilume, in his ad- 
mirable essay on National Character, 
points out the Swedes as a striking ex- 
ception to thisgeneral observation. Jolin 
Bullis, undoubtedly, a truly carnivorous 
animal ; but, in answer to the remark of 
M. Rousseau, I must observe, that not- 
withstanding the comparatively unsub- 
stantial and cooling diet which his own 
countrymen are famed for using, they 
can exhibit a bit of the bull-dog now 
and then,as much as John can do; and 
no one doubts their courage. Animals 
that live entirely on flesh are said only 
to be savage when hungry ; at least 
Shaw, the naturalist, states that a lion, 
satiated with it, loses his courage to 
such a degree, that a child may ob- 
tain command over him, by the use of 
sharp words and a stick ! 

The life of privacy and retirement 
which I have lived during my resi- 
dence in France, has not enabled me to 
say much of the style of French din- 
ners in private houses; but one which 
I sat down to in that ofa French no- 
Dleman, at St. Omer, in September 
last, could not be surpassed at Belvoir 
Castle. Ithad but one fault, which was 
being too good ; and, from the variety 
of dishes that made their appearance, at 
convenient intervals, aided by a like 
variety of wines, the inducement to 
partake of them was an overmatch for 
prudence. As for dinners at inns, or 
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hotels, as they are called in France, they 
put to shame those we meet with in Eng- 
land. A visit to Calais, or Boulogne, 
will prove this assertion ; but I wish I 
could have given a sketch of the dinner 
at the Anciente Poste hotel, in St, 
Omer, at the races, last summer. It 
would have made a beautiful picture, 
by the pencil of a good artist, not only 
from the form and variety of the dishes, 
but the magnificent dessert which over- 
spread the centre of the table. It had 
another advantage, not to be heard of 
at race-dinners in our own country ; it 
was ordered for forty persons, and forty 
persons sat down to it, the party being 
selected by the stewards. Neither was 
the charge for it alone immoderate, 
being ten francs a head; but when I 
came to pay my bill the next morning, 
I was reminded of Mr. Warde’s descrip- 
tion of the Pytchley-hunt dinners, in 
Northamptonshire,— viz., that “ they 
were all very well but the reckoning.” I 
was charged for three bottles of Cham- 
pagne, as my own share; and was then 
asked by the landlord, what brandy- 
and-water I had drank. My answer 


was — placing my hand on my stomach 
— Regardez mon estomac, monsieur ; 
c'est impossible.” Boniface shrugged up 


his shoulders, and said no more. Nei- 
ther did I; but I believe that, for once 
in my life, I paid forty shillings in the 
pound, having drunk halfthat quantity, 
and nothing else besides. 

On talking over these matters lately 
with a very clever Englishman, he re- 
marked, that the peculiarities in the 
habits of different nations at their meals 
would afford an excellent subject for 
the pen of a well-travelled gentleman ; 
and [ am quite of his opinion, as even 
trifles relating to the social state of 
other countries are interesting. The 
breakfast @ la fourchette is not at all to 
my taste; neither do I think it is nearly 
so prevalent in France as formerly. 
The last time I was at Dunkirk, 
however, I saw it in full operation, and 
under circumstances which, I must 
say, surprised me. It was at the early 
hour of seven o’clock, when I was 
making my breakfast of coffee and a 
roll, that 1 saw a table prepared for 
two, in the same room, with every thing 
necessary for a dinner. It was soon 
occupied by two gentlemen, who, having 
eaten heartily of some very savoury 
dishes, and drunk a bottle of wine be- 
tween them, got into their curricle, and 
drove away. Now, had I partaken of 
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this repast, I should have felt muddled, 
if not fuddled, all the rest of the day, 
and, I think, incapacitated from auy 
mental exertion. 

“ Did you ever observe,” said the 
gentleman to whom I have alluded, 
“the difference between the French 
and our method oftakingsoup? We,” 
said he, “ drink it, ¢hey eat it; which 
is at once observable by the manner in 
which it is handed to the mouth, by 
the spoon. We draw it up by our 
breath, which is called sipping, accom- 
panied by a not very agreeable noise ; 
they hand it into the mouth noiselessly, 
the point of the spoon entering with- 
in the lips. Again,” said he, “ you 
will not see the most uncouth of the 
French put a knife into their mouths, 
at their meals; whereas, too many of 
what are called our ‘ respectables’ sel- 
dom put the fork. You will never 
hear of a Frenchman cutting his throat 
by eating pease, as Brummell said his 
father and mother had both well nigh 
done.” The quantity of new bread 
the French eat with their dinner is, to 
me, quite extraordinary,-—-so much so, 
as to induce me almost to doubt Aber- 
nethy’s anathema against it; but their 
general moderation in drinking, per- 
haps, balances the scales. They drink 
their Champagne the last thing a 
—as we say, “topping up with it,” o 
account of its digestive canadien 
which, no doubt, it possesses. In 
fact, this wine is sadly helied: it is 
very aristocratic, | admit-- no recom- 
mendation to it, perhaps, in these 
days,—and will not endure to be asso- 
ciated with low company. Drunk by 
itself, it is, no doubt, the most whole- 
some wine in the world ; and it isa 
well-known fact, that gout is almost 
unknown in that part of France called 
Sennngre. As Mr. Walker says of 

\, by promoting exhilaration, it pro- 
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motes digestion,~- ergo, it must pro- 
mote health. 

Many ludicrous stories are told of 
the mistakes made by both Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, in reference to their 
national tastes in eating ; and amongst 
them the following was related to me, 
the other day, in London. A French- 
man was told by one of his country- 
men, that he would be charmed with 
the London muffins. No sooner, then, 
was he arrived in our metropolis, than 
he entered a shop, and bought one, 
which he immediately ate, in the state 
in which it had been drawn from the 
oven, perhaps, on the preceding day. 
His disappointment may be imagined ; 
and it was not until he tried another, 
which he ate in the same cold, raw 
state, that he was satisfied that his 
friend had played him a trick. I never 
thought I should have lived to see a 
man eat a raw artichoke at his break- 
fast; but I witnessed the fact last sum- 
mer. What would some aldermen give 
for that French gentleman’s digestion ? 

Conclusion. —1 have now said my 
say on this subject; and, as Seneca 


tells us, it is awkward to preach to the 
belly, because it has no ears, it may 


reasonably be expected, that not an 
ounce more nor an ounce less will be 
eaten in consequence of these remarks. 
I can only answer for myself, that, had 
I been intemperate in eating, other 
pleasures, which Iam _ now able to in- 
dulge in, would all have been swamped 
in that one gratification. 1 should 
have been dyspeptic and gouty, in 
place of being hale and well, and 
equally capable of fatigue as I was 
twenty years back. In fact, “ "tis the 
pace that kills” over a country, or over 
the mahogany ; and there is a tem- 
perance in all things —in eating, drink- 
lug, hunting, smoking, —ay, even in 
knowledge, and in religion. 
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One of the purposes of history is to 
record the changes and events in the 
policy of a country, which have affected 
the liberties or prosperity of a nation, 
and thereby to invite succeeding states- 
men to imitate or avoid the course of 
those who have gone before ; it there- 
fore may ofien be useful to make a 
comparison between the conduct of 
ministers presiding over the same coun- 
try at different periods. Before drawing 
a parallel between the times in which 
we live, and the eventful era in English 
history when King James II. sat upon 
the throne, it will be proper to premise 
that the power of the king at the pre- 
sent day is so much more limited and 
circumscribed than at the time the for- 
mer resigned, that what the historians 
of James II. describe as the acts of the 
king, must in our days be held to be 
the measures of the executive govern- 
ment. The bounds between the king 
and the people, and the extent of the 
royal prerogative, were fixed at the 
Revolution ; and it has been reserved 
to us, for the first time since then, to 
see an administration professing to ad- 
vocate the liberties of the people, and 
at the same time abusing the influence 
of the crown, and breaking down the 
barriers which were erected by Lord 
Somers and the great men of that day 
to defend our rights and privileges. 
We may now proceed at once to a 
narrative of the events which took place 
between 1685 and 1689, and between 
1833 and 1837, and to a review of the 
principal actors on the scene during 
those epochs. In our progress, we shall 
not fail to observe a manifest resem- 
blance between the rulers, and the cir- 
cumstances respectively, at those suc- 
cessive periods. Both administrations 
altered the constitution of the corpora- 
tions, to the end that “ they might 
become masters of the elections ”— 
both endeavoured to appropriate the 
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property of the church to other pur- 
poses— both sought to advance Ca- 
tholicism and depress Protestantism 
—both courted the Dissenters, and 
alike failed in gaining their sincere 
confidence — both made attempts upon 
the universities—by both were “ the 
fountains of the church attempted to 
be poisoned”—by both was “ eccle- 
siastical, as well as civil preferment, 
bestowed on such as were negligent of 
honour, virtue, and sincerity ”— both 
declared for * liberty of conscience” 
and “ uniformity of religion ”— both 
sent ‘ emissaries to gain the people 
by arguments, promises, and menaces” 
-—and the “ arbitrary proceedings ” of 
both “ begat universal discontent against 
the king’s administration.” 

1. In the conduct of the affairs of 
the cabinet of James II., the chief 
mover was the notorious Earl of Sun- 
derland, who at that time was the first 
lord of the treasury. The character of 
the prime minister has frequently been 
described, both by contemporary au- 
thors and later historians. Bishop Bur- 
net says “ that he changed sides often, 
with little regard either to the religion 
or the interests of his country.”—Vol. ii. 
p- 354. 

We have now a premier who, hav- 
ing served in the administrations of 
Mr. Canning and the Duke of Wel- 
lington—having acted in opposition 
to Lords Grey and Brougham and Sir 
F. Burdett, while they advocated po- 
pular rights — having spoken and voted 
against parliamentary reform,—subse- 
quently became the colleague of the 
very persons whom he formerly op- 
posed, and, lastly, has outstripped 
many of them in his revolutionary 
career, 

Roger North, who knew Lord Sun- 
derland, says, “ That he sought to 
overturn the church and monarchy 
settled by law.” 
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Since the Revolution, there never 
has been so “ heavy a blow to the 
church, or so severe a discouragement 
to Protestantism,” as that which Lord 
Melbourne himself admits that he has 
inflicted ; and we may question whe- 
ther his majesty feels his crown sit the 
firmer on his head since the noble 
viscount has ruled his councils. We 
may well say of the two prime ministers : 


** Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares et respondere parati.” 


Archdeacon Coxe (in his Correspond- 
ence with the Whig Leaders, §c.) says 
of Sunderland: *“ A nobleman of so 
subtle and insinuating a character could 
not fail to acquire and retain power, 
under the crooked policy which marked 
the reigns of the two last Stuarts.” 

Accordingly, he continued to enjoy 
the favour of both the royal brothers ; 
and under the last, “ sacrificed his 
religion to his politics.” Lord Mel- 
bourne, “‘ the Protes statesman” who 
guides the helm at the present day, 
has also held office under royal bro- 
thers, the first who have occupied the 
throne in succession since the Revo- 
lution ; and, previous to the formation 
of his own government, had taken part 
in three various administrations, advo- 
cating different principles. 

There is also this striking coinci- 
dence in the histories of the two revo- 
lutionary statesmen, each on entering 
into public life “ favoured the popular 
party ;” Sunderland so much, that at 
one time he * had even taken an active 
share in supporting the Exclusion-bill.” 
(Coxe’s Shrewsbury Correspondence, 
386.) Each accepted and first held 
office as Tories; and each at a later 
period were members of Whig admi- 
nistrations. 

But, for the information of our pre- 
mier’s worthy colleague, the secretary 
of state for the home department, we 
should state that Lord Sunderland, 
having been a Whig officer of state, 
could not vanquish the suspicion which 
the Whigs, and especially Admiral Rus- 
sell, the brother of the noble secretary’s 
patriotic and unfortunate ancestor, 


= Chippenham, 
signed me by a great Tord. J 
tongue nor countenance to seem satisfied with a man I am not ; 


well as I can, 


Earl of Sunderland and Viscount Melbourne. 


Aug. 11, 1696.—I a am under some pain about the honour de- 
1 confess my fault and folly, 


You say he is very much for us: 
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Lord Russell, “ naturally entertained 
of a nobleman who had been the 
favourite and confidential minister of 
James.” Of this, says Coxe, we have 
a remarkable proof in the observations 
of Admiral Russell to Shrewsbury, in 
reply to the information of the duke, 
that Sunderland was about to pay him 
a visit, and that he would find him 
“ in good humour, mighty right, and 
more than ever for the Whigs,”’* 

About the period of Lord Sunder- 
land’s life at which our parallel com- 
mences, he had, “ for greater security, 
connected himself with three Catho- 
lics, from whose friendship he pro- 
mised himself considerable advantage.” 
“‘ These fonr, if we may believe the 
king himself,” continues Lingard (the 
Roman Catholic historian, xiv. 9), 
“met in private, talked over their 
services and pretensions, and engaged 
to aid each other in the acquisition of 
the objects of their ambition.” We 
are not told any where that Daniel 
O’Connell was the name of any one of 
these Roman Catholic gentlemen. But 
the same author tells us that the prime 
minister established ‘‘ a secret board 
to watch over the interests of the 
Catholics.” Under the name of a 
“‘ National Board of Education,” a 
similar institution has been established 
in Dublin, at which the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant archbishops, Dr. 
Whateley and Dr. Murray, preside, for 
the like purpose. 

The prime minister of James had 
the advantages of rank and fortune. 
“* He was,” says Ilume, “a man of 
intrigue and capacity ””— of extreme 
duplicity, or, at least, variableness of 
conduct ”—*‘ of mingled indolence and 
impetuosity,” says Sir James Mackin- 
tosh ; and adds, that “ the difficulties 
in which they (the ministers) had in- 
volved themselves were multiplied by the 
subtle and crooked policy of Sunder- 
land, who, though willing to purchase 
his continuance in office by unbounded 
compliance, was yet extremely soli- 
citous to adapt his various projects 
and reasonings to the circumstances of 
the moment. Placed between two 


that I cannot bring my 
but will do in it as 
it was plain that was his design to’ 


appear, when he writ to Felton about coming hither, and complaining of some friend 


of his wanting friendship. 
lambs,’ 


It is an old saying, ‘ When the for is abroad, look to your 
No man is ever secure from his tricks ; but he can play none very prejudicial, 


if he be not too much trusted and relied upon,” 
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precipices, and winding his course 
between them, he could find safety 
only by sometimes approaching one 
and sometimes going nearer to the 
other.” (P.225.) Viscount Melbourne 
is of a noble family, and is possessed 
of considerable property ; and is, we 
think, to the commonest observer, 
placed between two precipices, by a 
course of proceeding very similar to 
that of the wily minister of James. 

At the close of the reign during 
which it had been endeavoured to en- 
slave the people and to destroy the 
church, and which terminated by the 
king being driven from his throne, 
* Sunderland is believed to have en- 
tered into a correspondence with the 
prince (who succeeded); and ai the 
expense of his own honour and his 
master’s interest, to have secretly em- 
braced a cause which he foresaw was 
likely soon to predominate.” (ILume, 
p- 298.) We may hope that the parallel 
may never be carried to that extreme. 
However, at an earlier period of his 
political career, and before he had ob- 
tained the royal confidence, he sought, 
says Lingard, p. 8, “ to secure the 
good will of the Catholics, and held 
himself out to them as the warm and 
uncompromising champion of tolera- 
tion in the cabinet ;” and to gratify 
“his ambition,” and to supplant his 
tival, he was careful to propose in 
council measures in behalf of the 
Catholics, which he knew that “ his 
rival,” in accordance with his avowed 
principles, would certainly oppose. 

How forcibly does this narrative re- 
mind us of the intrigues of the cabinet 
in 1834, whereby our present prime 
minister and some of his colleagues, in 
concert with the leader of the Roman 
Catholic party, wereenabled to supplant 
Earl Grey, and assume to themselves 
the reins of government. But to con- 
tinue. With reference to a later period 
of Sunderland’s political life, we find, 
in a letter of Mr. Montagu to the Whig 
minister, the Duke of Shrewsbury, the 
following allusion to a statesman who 
had exhibited the same love of place 
and changeableness of politics lately 
displayed by our present rulers :— 
“These events,” speaking of Sunder- 
land, “ have freed us from a companion 
that was iniended us, who would have 
been worse than all this; but I think 
we are got clear of that fire-ship for 
ever.” (Coxer’s Correspondence, 544.) 
When shall we be able to rejoice ona 
similar occasion ? 
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We also hear of this ex-premier, 
Sunderland, saying that King William 
“had been pleased to shew so much 
goodness to him, to suffer him to retire 
to Althorp, and never to think of busi- 
ness, which he was so unfit for.” 
(Coxe, 545.) Our King William has 
already graciously permitted one ex- 
minister (the descendant of Sunderland) 
to retire to Althorp from business, for 
which he is totally “ unfit.” And the 
reflecting part of the nation desires to 
see another equally unfit minister re- 
ceive his majesty’s gracious permission 
to retire to Brockett Hall, ‘* and never 
to think of business” any more. 

2. Turning to others of these times, 
it may be interesting to the present 
Marquess of Lansdowne to hear how 
much the opinion of his great-great- 
grandfather upon Irish matters was 
esteemed by one of the most eminent 
men of his day. In 1686, Lord Cla- 
rendon thus writes from Dublin to 
Lord Rochester: Though I am well 
with Sir William Petty myself, and 
know he means well in the main (it 
being his interest to have the settle- 
ments continue here undisturbed), and 
does desire that you may be privately 
informed of all he does, yet I must tell 
you nobody here (even those in his 
own circumstances) has any reverence 
for his notions or calculations, they 
being in truth most of them fallacious. 
Ilis surveys, upon which much of the 
settlements are founded, are abominably 
erroneous ; and if ever the acts or pos- 
sessions of them are ravelled into, re- 
member, I tell you, it will be as much 
upon advantages (that) will be taken 
of Sir William Petty’s false foundations 
as upon any thing else.” 

And, in like manner, the following 
character, given by Bishop Burnet 
(p. 683) of a nobleman who held a 
high office in 1686, is deserving the 
attention of the present lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

3. “ The Earl of Mulgrave,” he says, 
“was apt to comply in every thing that 
he thought might be acceptable ; for he 
went with the king to mass, and kneeled 
at it. And being looked upon as indif- 
ferent to all religions, the priests made 
an attack on him. Iie heard them 
gravely arguing for transubstantiation. 
He told them he was willing to receive 
instruction.” We cannot say to the 
present lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 

** Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur.” 
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Hume informs us that, in 1687, the 
ministers of James II. gave preferment, 
and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland con- 
ferred power, upon a lawyer “ who had 
been convicted of crimes, but who com- 
yensated for all his enormities by a 
headlong zeal for the Catholic religion. 
He was even heard to say, from the 
bench, that the 2rotestants were all 
rogues, and that there was not one 
among 40,000 that was not a traitor, 
a rebel, and a villain. The whole 
strain of the administration was suitable 
to such sentiments.” (260.) It appears 
that the present day affords a perfect 
copy of this historical piece. 

A few months before this, viz. 14th 
August, 1686, the Earl of Clarendon, 
ina letterfrom Dublin to King James II. 
upon the condition of Ireland, writes : 
“The old Protestant settlers carry on 
six parts out of seven of the trade of 
this kingdom ; and I must further say, 
that in my life I never met with people 
fuller of duty to your majesty, nor more 
desirous of opportunities to manifest 
loyalty.” Ile also informs us, in the 
same letter, that “ the Koman Catholic 
clergy in several places have forbid the 
people paying their tithes to their Pro- 
testant ministers ””—* that the old pro- 
prietors have “in several places forbid 
the tenants paying their rents to their 
present landlords ;” and represents the 
Protestants as thus addressing them- 
selves to their rulers, and expressing 
their fears: “ When we see all our 
countrymen disarmed, and that the 
powers and arms are in the hands of 
the Irish, how can we forget the bar- 
barous murders committed on us by 
their fathers? And when we are told 
plainly that we have no rights to our 
estates, what violence may we not ex- 
pect from those who have now power 
to take what they think their own ?” 
But no more regard was paid to these 
representations at that time than at the 
present. 

Before the period to which we refer, 
William, Lord Russell, a real patriot, 
had fallen a victim to his noble efforts 
for the liberties of the people against 
the tyrannical encroachments of the 
crown; and the only person of that 
noble house of whom we hear during 
the administration of Lord Sunderland, 
is a creature of the J'yr-connel of that 
day, engaged on the side of unconsti- 
tutional tyranny, in executing his or- 
ders to displace Protestants and advance 
Catholics in theie room, and to subvert 
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the real liberties of the people.”— 
CLARENDON, Vv. i. p. 459. 

All the members of the government, 
who were attached to the Protestant 
interest, having left the administration, 
on account of the dangerous measures 
which were introduced respecting the 
church, the chief management of the 
public affairs during the last years of 
the reign of James fell upon the prime 
minister, and his associate, J'yrconnel. 
Sir J. Mackintosh says, “ In conse- 
quence of the direction of public affairs 
being transferred from the Protestants 
to the faction who (as their title to 
power was zeal for the advancement 
of Popery) must be called Papists, 
though some of them professed the 
Protestant religion.” In consequence 
of the measures encroaching on the 
church (as he writes), rather than af- 
fording relief to the Catholics, and in 
consequence of the outrageous conduct 
of their Catholic neighbours, the Pro- 
testants, who were the wealthiest traders, 
as well as the most ingenious artisans, 
began to emigrate; and the object of 
these proceedings on the part of the 
government was, “ that the revolution 
in Ireland would supply the means of 
securing the obedience of his English 
subjects by intimidation or force.”— 
Mackintosu, 125, 130-3. 

It really appears as though we saw 
the events of other times reflected. 
The Protestants are now the wealthiest 
traders ; they are now emigrating in 
consequence of outrageous conduct. 
And government seeks to control the 
English by means of the turbulence of 
the Irish, and the members whom they 
send to parliament. 

Having thus given some account of 
the principal characters who were 
members of that administration of 
King James II. which attempted to 
overthrow Protestantism in these realms 
and erect Popery on its ruins, to sub- 
vert civil liberty, and to subject the 
people to the tyranny of an unconsti- 
tutional and irresponsible government, 
we may proceed to enumerate the 
principal measures by which the same 
administration endeavoured to accom- 
plish these objects. And if, having 
examined the conduct of the cabinet 
of King James, and also the recent 
policy of our present Whig-lRadical 
rulers—if, having observed the mea- 
sures of the two governments, and 
noted the events which occurred during 
each,-—it shall appear that the conduct 
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of Lord Melbourne’s administration 
bears a strong resemblance to that of 
Lord Sunderland, we may leave it to 
our countrymen to decide whether such 
a government be one in which they can 
place confidence — one in whose hands 
they can intrust their liberties, and, 
above all, their holiest institutions. 

If any can be found to approve the 
conduct of our present rulers, and 
some, we fear, there are, they may 
object to such a parallel, and say that 
the altered condition of the country 
does not warrant any such comparison. 
They may argue that the present ad- 
vanced state of civilisation, that the 
progress which the nation has made 
in moral, intellectual, and_ political 
information during the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years, precludes the 
opportunity of assimilation. Lord John 
Russell may tell us that “ the enlight- 
ened age in which we live will not 
endure to be bound in the fetters of 
the seventeenth century.” We sincerely 
hope that it will not, however the chains 
may be gilded by himself and his noble 
colleagues. So far we concur with his 
lordship. 

James endeavoured to introduce 
Popery by his sovereign authority ; 
he abolished tests by an assumed dis- 
pensing power ; he declared liberty of 
conscience by a royal edict: and there- 
fore he failed in his attempts, and lost 
his throne. 

Many right-minded persons of the 
present day, perhaps, have hitherto felt 
no alarm at these things, who, had they 
lived under James, would have been 
found among the first to feel jealous 
of power used to pluck up by the roots 
the liberties and established religion of 
their land, because, in the one case, 
they would have to listen to professions, 
but professions of, in fact, absolute 
power scarcely disguised; but in the 
other, the professions of a ministry 
assuming the character of slaves to 
popular opinion, rather than servants 
of the crown. 

4. One of the most alarming acts of 
King James’s administration was the 
institution of the Court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission. Hume says, that “ among 
all the engines of authority formerly 
employed by the crown, none had been 
more dangerous, or even destructive to 
liberty, than the Court of High Com- 
mission, which, together with the Star 
Chamber, had been abolished in the 
reign of Charles I. (a.p. 1641) by act 
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of parliament, in which a clause was 
likewise inserted prohibiting the erec- 
tion in all future times of that court, 
or any of a like nature. But this law 
was deemed by James no obstacle ; 
and an ecclesiastical commission was 
anew issued, by which seven commis- 
sioners were invested with full and 
unlimited authority over the Church of 
England. On them were bestowed the 
same inquisitorial powers possessed by 
the former Court of High Commission. 
They might proceed upon bare suspi- 
cion ; and the better to set the law at 
defiance, it was expressly inserted in 
their patent itself that they were to 
exercise their jurisdiction, notwith- 
standing any law or statute to the 
contrary. The king’s design to subdue 
the church was now sufficiently known ; 
and had he been able to establish the 
authority of this new-erected court, his 
success was infallible. A more sensible 
blow could not be given, both to na- 
tional liberty and religion.”—Humer’s 
Hist. (Jas. 11.) vol. viii. e. 70, p. 252. 

On the 4th of February, 1835, while 
Sir R. Peel’s government was in office, 
his majesty appointed a commission 
“to consider the state of the several 
diocesses of England and Wales with 
respect to the amount of their revenues, 
duties,” &c. “ and to consider also the 
state of the several cathedral and col- 
legiate churches.” In March following 
the commission made its first report; 
and in April, by the union of Re- 
pealers, Radicals, and Destructives, the 
Conservative administration was over- 
thrown. The commission was com- 
posed of an equal number of eccle- 
siastics and civilians, so that, in all 
necessary reforms, the interests of the 
established church might be duly re- 
presented and supported. Lord Mel- 
bourne’s government succeeded, and 
on the 6th June “an ecclesiastical 
commission was anew issued ;” but as 
the principles of this government were 
opposed to those of the administration 
which they had just ejected from office, 
this new commission, like that in 1686, 
was composed ofa majority of civilians. 
Lord Sunderland’s contained three pre- 
lates and four ministers of state. Lord 
Melbourne’s consists of thirteen mem- 
bers ; of whom three, viz. the two arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London, 
hold places for life; the remaining ten 
are removable at pleasure by the king 
in council; that is, by the minister of 
the day: two, indeed, of these are 
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bishops, nominees of ministers ; of the 
other eight members, five are cabinet 
ministers, and three lay nominees. 
Thus there is ever a standing majority 
of eight to five against the church. 
There is, indeed, a semblance of gua- 
rantee against abuse, inasmuch as the 
seal cannot be affixed if two bishops 
are present, and both object ; but it is 
no more than a semblance, for it is so 
secured, that a single bishop can ratify 
the acts of the commissioners. If, 
therefore, ministers can find or make a 
single bishop subservient to their views 
—and recent events shew that such 
may be made and found—then the 
whole direction of affairs is at their 
disposal. — Vide Bishop of Evxeter’s 
Charge to the Clergy of his Diocess, 
Nov. 1834. 

And, as if in order further to violate 
the spirit of the British constitution, 
and to assimilate this commission to 
its prototype in 1686, the act passed 
in 1836 makes this commission per- 
petual, and enacts, “ That when any 
scheme prepared under the authority 
of the said act should be approved by 
his majesty in council”—i. e. by mi- 
nisters— it should be lawful for his 
majesty in council to issue an order, 
or orders, ratifying the same,” &e. 
“ And it is further enacted, that every 
such order should, as soon as might 
be afier the making and issuing thereof 
by his majesty in council, be inserted 
and published in the London Gazette. 
And it is further enacted, that so soon 
as any such order in council should 
be so registered and gazetted, it should 
in all respects, and as to all things 
therein contained, have and be of the 
same force and effect as if all and 
every part thereof were included in 
the said act, any law, statute, canon, 
letters patent, grant, usage, or custom 
to the contrary, notwithstanding.” 

I need only here refer the reader to 
the words of the patent of the com- 
mission of 1686, mentioned by Ilume 
and Lingard, to shew the resemblance 
between the two appointments. In 
1686, the Earl of Rochester had been 
appointed a member of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, upon which occasion 
the Earl of Clarendon thus communi- 
cates his apprehensions to his brother : 
“IT know not how to wish you joy of 
your new place in the church affair ; 
though we have forty abstracts of the 
commission, yet I do not understand it ; 
and I confess I am naturally no friend 
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to new judicatures. God send those 
who contrived it are friends to our 
religion! For God’s sake, let me beg 
you to be careful how you act, and be 
not prevailed upon to hurt the best 
church in the world; and which, not- 
withstanding all the calamities she is 
now under, will yet flourish and be 
triumphant, even in this world.” 

The apprehensions which were thus 
feelingly described by a friend to Pro- 
testantism in 1686, are similar to those 
which are entertained by all who wish 
well to the church at the present day. 
And we may trust that the prophecy of 
Clarendon will again be one day in 
like manner fulfilled. 

In allusion to the arbitrary powers 
with which the present ecclesiastical 
commissioners are invested, a learned 
prelate, whom we have lately quoted, 
writes, “ I cannot see the wisdom 
which makes the revenue of the church 
the subject of perpetual scrutiny, and 
invites its enemies to speculate on its 
downfal. Already has the creation of 
the commission and sanction of parlia- 
ment been hailed as a recognition of 
the right of parliament to interfere, not 
only with the regulation of its revenues, 
but with the revenues themselves.” 
“A commission, when necessary, was 
the obvious method to regulate eccle- 
siastical matters.” ‘ This threatens 
changes in the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion so often as the convenience of a 
government, dependent on the will or 
caprice of a faction hostile to the 
church, may require it.” These com- 
missioners ‘* may seize the revenues of 
any see when vacant, and make the 
successor stipendiary ; and all con- 
cerns of the church may gradually be 
drawn under the control of the mi- 
nisters of the day.” Ifthe property of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham may 
be appropriated, he says, to the uni- 
versity of Durham, why may not the 
property of the Dean and Chapter of 
London be appropriated to the uni- 
versity of London? If there be any 
principle in such proceedings, it equals 
in danger any the most arbitrary prac- 
tices of the Tudors or the Stuarts. 

The actual injustice, as well as the 
dangerous and unconstitutional ten- 
dency of this measure has naturally 
attracted much observation, and given 
great dissatisfaction to all who wish 
well to the religious establishments. 
A recent memorial of the archdeacon 
and clergy of the diocess of Canterbury, 
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in the following dignified and able 
language, complains of the dangerous 
character of the commission : 

“ We respectfully declare that the 
safety and liberties of the church re- 
quire a distinct term to be fixed for the 
expiration of a comiuission, of which 
the constitution is at variance with the 
Bill of Rights, and of which the powers 
are so new and unlimited, the range so 
changing and undefined, as to render 
its existence (even for a determined 
period, and in times more propitious 
than the present) an object of con- 
tinual jealousy and alarm. 

“ We acknowledge that, from the 
nature of your functions, your powers 
must be conveyed with some latitude. 
But we pray that they may be defined 
with the utmost strictness that the end 
to be obtained will allow; and that 
before application be made to parlia- 
ment for powers to carry into effect 
any future portions of your recom- 
mendations, those portions be made 
the subject of conference by the whole 
bench of bishops, and that opportunity 
be given for the expression of the sense 
of the chapters and the parochial clergy. 
The preponderance of laymen, and of 
ministerial influence in the constitu- 
tion of your commission, renders this 
precaution the more necessary. Neither 
precipitation nor secrecy can be desir- 
able in such measures; nor have our 
institutions grown up to their excel- 
lency but under that caution, which 
has almost always attended the progress 
of great measures in this country, and 
rendered them the fruits of public 
opinion, properly so called, as distin- 
guished from the chance transitions of 
popular caprice or temporary prejudice. 

* We deprecate the alienation of 
church property to other than purely 
ecclesiastical purposes, as a precedent 
at all times dangerous, and proved, by 
recent events in one portion of the 
united church, to be capable of being 
made the pretext for unlimited per- 
version and spoliation. 

* We further deprecate the violation 
of charters, of testamentary disposi- 
tions, and of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, involved in the suppression of 
canonries.” 

Many other memorials and petitions 
have been nted, which shew the 
peril attending,.the exercise of such 
vague and extensive powers as those 
with which the commissioners are in- 
vested, One which is signed by 
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“ seven eminent dignitaries of the 
church, meu of opposite interests and 
adverse parties,” exhibits the just ap- 
prehensions entertained where political 
feeling has no part. The petitioners 
say they “ were not aware that it was 
intended by the appointment of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission to destroy 
any ecclesiastical institution, and to 
reconstruct it upon a fresh plan, but 
merely to rectify existing abuses, and 
in doing so to apply the remedy only 
so far as the evil was found to extend.” 
They complain that in the “ commis- 
sion no parochial clergyman, or pre- 
bendary, or dean, has been constituted 
a member,” and, “ in consequence, 
only one species of ecclesiastical in- 
terest has been properly and power- 
fully represented.” In the case of 
chapter patronage, the petitioners say 
that “ in the fifty-second clause of the 
fourth report of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners,” they ‘ observe with great 
surprise and alarm that a power is 
recommended to be given to the com- 
missioners of dividing livings, even 
during the lives of the present incum- 
bents, and taking away from them any 
portion of the value; and this to be 
done without the consent of the patron.” 
The petition concludes : “ There is, in 
fact, nothing by which your petitioners 
are more alarmed than the existence of 
a central board, sheltered by general 
and indefinite powers, armed with a 
public purse, and inflamed by a zeal 
for change. Such tribunals always fall 
under the absolute influence of some 
active individual, become a cloak for 
tyranny, and a source of endless vexa- 
tion to the individuals who are sub- 
jected to their irresistible power. As 
a remedy against this evil, your peti- 
tioners humbly request that in any bill 
which in your wisdom you may choose 
to enact for the constitution of such 
commissioners, you will give to them 
powers clearly and plainly defined, 
and nothing more than the necessity 
of the case requires. Your petitioners 
wish to live under the control of laws, 
and not under those ill-defined and 
general powers which, to the great 
alarm of your petitioners, are asked for 
on the present occasion.” 

The preceding representation of the 
nature and constitution of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission is the more im- 
portant at present, as the church is the 
main object of the attacks of the Ra- 
dicals and Revolutionists, under the 
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guidance and favour of ministers of the 
crown. 

5. Writing of the year 1686, Dr. 
Lingard,a Roman Catholic priest, and, 
therefore, not to be suspected of an un- 
due bias in favour of the Church of 
England, says,—‘* About this time, the 
royal advisers seized the opportunity to 
wean the king from his notions in fa- 
your of the Established Church, and to 
turn his attention to the Dissenters: 
let him establish, by proclamation, in 
England, as he had already done in 
Scotland, universal liberty of con- 
science.” 

In the summer of 1834, the Whig- 
Radical administration made the same 
attempt upon his present majesty ; with 
what effect may be judged from the 
following sentence of the king’s reply 
to the bishops, at the time when it was 
first sought to apply the property of the 
church to other than ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. On the 28th of May, his ma- 


jesty expressed his “ fixed purpose, de-. 


termination, and resolution, to maintain” 
the“ religion, and the Church of England 
and Ireland ;” and ended by saying, 
—“T have spoken more strongly than 
usual, because of unhappy circum- 
stances that have forced themselves 
upon the observation ofall. The threats 
of those who are enemies of the church 
make it the more necessary for those who 
feel their duty to that church to speak 
out.” 

But, though ministers did not suc- 
ceed in rendering his majesty indiffer- 
ent to the established faith, we shall 
presently see that they did not re- 
linquish any of their favourite policy, 
of giving “ severe blows to Protestant- 
ism,” and encouraging sectarianism and 
Popery. In this course we shall like- 
Wise see that they followed the example 
of their prototypes, in the time of 
King James. 

Dalrymple, a Whig historian, in- 
forms us that, in order to court the 
Dissenters,“ James published a decla- 
ration of indulgence in favour of all his 
subjects, by which he not only gave 
them a full toleration in matters of re- 
ligion, but dispensed with their taking 
the tests ; and thus laid open all offices 
to Catholics, sectaries, and church- 
men alike. ‘The declaration was spe- 
cious and liberal, indeed, to appear- 
ance; but hollow and designing at the 
bottom ; for, under pretence of shewing 
indulgence to Nonconformists, it was 
only meant to procure it for Roman 
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Catholics. The declaration of liberty 
of conscience, as a means of affecting 
popularity, was nothing new at that 
period of the tyrannical dynasty of the 
Stuarts ; their hypocritical methods had 
been before resorted to by unprinci- 
pled ministers, as a blind to the peo- 
ple, and a cloak to their own ambition. 
—Vide Ravin, v. ii. p. 662. 

Declarations for liberty of conscience 
were ever put forth by ministers in 
times most dangerous to the chureh. 
“ Religion,” he says, ** was concerned 
in the projects of the cabal; but, pro- 
bably, some were for having the pro- 
gress of the Popish religion subservient, 
to render the king absolute, rather than 
to favour the progress of Popery.” 

Dr. Burnet tells us, in 1686, *‘agents 
were now found out to go among the 
Dissenters, and persuade them to a¢cept 
of the favour the king intended them ;” 
whick, Dr. Lingard (xiv. 141) informs 
us, “* James was accustomed to assure 
them was nothing but freedom of con- 
science — the natural right of man—a 
right so evident, that he would not in- 
sult their judgment by undertaking to 
prove it.” 

And, as we see by the Duke of 
Queensberry’s Letter from Llolyrood 
House, in 1686, in Scotland, “ the fa- 
natics and their friends were made to 
believe that the favours designed to 
the Roman Catholics would extend to 
them.” 

In 1835, this part of the imitative 
policy of the Whigs was more artfully 
conducted. While political preachers 
harangued, and political pamphleteers 
inflamed the people, the Roman Catho- 
lic agitator himself went on a mission 
through the north of England, and the 
south of Scotland, where the Dissenters 
were the most numerous; to praise the 
ministers, whom he had Jately denounc- 
ed as incapable, heartless, base, and 
bloody,~-to preach down those peers 
who had preserved the rights of free- 
men, in opposition to ministers,—and 
to persuade the Voluntaries that the 
Roman Catholic church in Ireland, not 
being connected with the state of Eng- 
land, presented no such terrors. Other 
persons undertook the same office in 
other districts. 

And in 1836, the ministers took 
upon themselves thé management of 
the same policy -- frequenting dinners 
and public meetings where the Vo- 
luntary preachers took a prominent and 
violent part. 

1] 
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6. The effects of these proceedings 
were alike at both periods. As, in 
1686, the Nonconformists shewed feel- 
ings of thankfulness and exultation, 
and paused not to consider the dan- 
gerous tendency of the proceedings of 
ministers ; as, “ in the delirium of their 
joy, they crowded round the throne” of 
James “ to express their gratitude for 
the benefit of religious liberty,” —so have 
the Dissenters, in the present day, come 
forward with petitions and addresses, 
expressive of their abundant confidence 
and gratitude. 

In 1686, “ the example was shewn 
by the Anabaptists ; the Quakers fol- 
lowed, then the Independents ; next 
came the Presbyterians, and after them 
the Catholics, who were careful to ex- 
press their satisfaction that the benefit 
was extended to all Christian sects, 
without exception” (Lincanp, xiv. p. 
145). So completely has the Jesuitry 
of the Catholics blinded and captivated 
the Protestant Dissenters, that, in 1834 
and 1835, they “ contended that Popery 
was no longer Popery, when it de- 
clared ontheside of Voluntaryism,”—as 
if lengthening the creed, and shorten- 
ing the commandments—as if doc- 
trinal errors and superstitions, affecting 
spiritual welfare, were nothing, when 
compared with political circumstances. 
(Vol. Mag.) The Separatists exult in 
the alliance with Papists, and avow 
that ‘* means ought to be taken to press 
their plans on the attention of the only 
living man who could turn them to ac- 
count —the great Irish agitator” (Vol. 
Mag. Oct. 1834) ; and Mr. O’Connell, 
in his letter of the 30th Dec. 1836, in 
reply to Mr. Beaumont, acknowledges 
and states the terms of the alliance. 
Indeed, in many instances, they outdo 
the fanatics, admitting that “ the ac- 
cusation of combining with Roman 
Catholics, Radicals, and Infidels, if ac- 
cusation it can be called, is true,” and 
attempting to justify such iniquity by 
the pretended virtue of their common 
object.—Dr. Ritcure,at Belfast,1836. 

In 1688, Sir Patrick Hume, after- 
wards Earl of Marchmont, lamented 
that so many mistaken Protestants in 
Britain had fallen into the wonderful 
and extremely dangerous mistake of 
considering the deepest laid method of 
carrying on that hellish design, as a 
kindness done to them, and as a relish- 
ing relief from prelatic violence; that 
some of these same are gone so far in 
their deplorable error as to miscontrust 
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the methods of their greatest friends, 
and to calumniate their persons, and 
that in favour of their greatest enemies ;” 
and, also, “ that these same mistaking 
Protestants are more inclined to trust 
their whole doctrine, worship, disei- 
pline, and government, in religion ; li- 
berties, lives, rights, and estates in so- 
ciety—in a bottom with Papists, the 
known enemies of their interest in all 
these eight points, than with the pre- 
latical Protestants, whom they cannot, 
for their hearts, shew so much as to 
differ from them in the one half of 
them ; and that they are more inclined 
to trust the promises of the Papists, 
though inconsistent to their principles, 
than those of the others, though very 
consistent with the principles of, at 
least, their religion.” — Marchmont Pa- 
pers, ili. 74. 

The whole of this is perfectly appli- 
cable to the conduct of the present Dis- 
senters, and requires so few extracts 
from these writings to shew the justness 
of their insertion, and the danger of the 
present designs of the Papists to the 
Dissenters themselves, that we may 
conclude this part of the subject, fora 
season, in his words :— 

** I hope I may spare my pains of 
rehearsing, by many unquestionable 
proofs, that the ultimate design of the 
plot is the subversion of the reformed 
religion, and the altering the govern- 
ment to a suitableness to the Popish 
way.” 

7. Dalrymple (107) informs us that 
“ James, improving upon these ad- 
vances, endeavoured, by raising jea- 
lousies between the Dissenters and the 
church, to procure concessions from 
both; from the former, in hopes of 
keeping, and from the latter of regain- 
ing, his favour. For this purpose, ad- 
dresses in favour of Protestant Dis- 
senters were encouraged, and favour- 
able answers given to them. Plans 
were received and digested at court for 
their security. The court language 
was, that the king’s intentions to shew 
favour to the Dissenters had hitherto 
been prevented from taking effect by 
the severity and pride of the Church of 
England. In order to expose the rigour 
of that church, James gave orders to 
make a scrutiny into all the vexatious 
suits which had been brought in the 
Ecclesiastical Court against Dissent- 
ers.” 

If we merely substitute the ministers 
for the king, what is the narrative of 
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this Whig historian but a faithful ac- 
count of transactions during our own 
time? He goes on to say,—** Animosi- 
ties daily arose between the zealots of 
the Church of England and ofthe Dis- 
senters,——the former upbraiding their 
Protestant brethren with their desertion 
of the Protestant cause, and the latter 
reminding the Church of England of 
her past rigours, and insulting her pre- 
sent misfortunes. 

Examples of such proceedings at the 
present day will be given hereafter. 

8. The Whig Bishop of Salisbury, 
Dr. Burnet (ii. 702), writes, “ The 
Dissenters had left the Church of Eng- 
land, because of some forms in it that 
they thought looked too like the 
Church of Rome. They needed not to 
be told, that all the favour expected 
from Popery was once to bring it in 
under the colour ofa general toleration, 
till it should be strong enough to set on 
a general persecution; and, therefore, 
as they could not engage themselves to 
support such an arbitrary prerogative 
as was now made use of, so neither 
should they go into any engagement for 
Popery.” 

We regret that many of the Dis- 
senters who have left the Church of 
England from disgust at the forms re- 
sembling Popery, enter into engage- 
ments for Popery, and make common 
cause with the Papists to force on the 
crown the most arbitrary exercise of its 
prerogative, in the creation of peers, to 
erect new courts of judicature, and un- 
constitutional modes of legislation, by 
giving the irresponsible will of com- 
missioners the entire effect of solemn 
judgments, and their decrees the force 
of the statute law. Such of the Dis- 
senters appear to have forgotten, “ That 
every true Roman Catholic-—-every man 
whose religious tenets are in strict con- 
furmity with those of Rome, must par- 
take of the spirit of his standard in pro- 
portion to his sincerity” (Bianco 
Wutre). Nor do they know that their 
standard of faith is planted, not on 
Scriptures, as governing the papal 
canons, but upon the canons them- 
selves, as giving authority and sanction 
to the inspired Scriptures, the very ci- 
tadel of Christian truth. And there 


are, unfortunately, among the Dis- 
senters, some who are so little aware of 
these things, and, we fear, some whose 
religious is but their political creed, 
that they heed not the dangers accruing 
to religion and civil liberty from an un- 
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natural alliance ; where, for the sake of 
power, it is necessary that one party or 
the other must desert or compromise its 
principles, and abandon its sincerity. 

While we are thus compelled to ad- 
vert to some of the Dissenters, we con- 
template with pleasure a numerous 
body of them, the design of whose faith 
is holiness, and the exercise of whose 
judgment places them beyond the 
snares of those who desire their assist- 
ance until they are prepared for their 
destruction. But, to continue the pa- 
rallel, we are informed that the expect- 
ation of the favours designed to the 
Roman Catholics being extended to 
the Dissenters was likely to “ ce- 
ment them” to each other on that 
occasion, in 1686. A like expectation 
at the present time appears, also, to 
have formed an union between the 
Papists and that class of Dissenters of 
whom we first spoke. Mr. Marshall, 
a most active one, declares, “there is no 
reason why their (the Roman Catho- 
lics’) assistance should not be accepted 
as frankly as it is offered ; and, consi- 
dering how numerous they are, and 
with what vehemence they are ac- 
customed to urge their claims, it cannot 
but prove ofthe greatest avail.” Avail! 
for what good purpose ? 

There can be no doubt that the ob- 
ject of this “ unnatural coalition,” as it 
was termed 150 years since, in which 
Infidels and Deists bear no inconsider- 
able part, is the destruction of the 
established Protestant church ; and the 
certain consequence to religion of such 
an event would be, the advancement of 
Popery in England, its ascendency in 
Ireland, and the progress of infidelity 
in both. To the empire, the résult 
would be, the dismemberment of Ire- 
land from the British throne. In that 
respect there is little change since the 
time when Lord Guildford addressed 
his observations on the state of Ireland 
to the Earl of Clarendon, when about 
to proceed thither as chief governor. 
Such instructions are worthy of record, 
although they were neither attended to 
by the popish successor of Earl Cla- 
rendon, nor by the noble lord who at 
present occupies his situation, and acts 
up to his sentiments. ‘ He that go- 
verns Ireland,” said Lord Guildford, 
“ will have a zeal for the Church of 
England, when he considers that he is 
a servant to the crown, and of what im- 
portance the king’s supremacy is to the 
support of it.” * The Irish,” he adds, 
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“ will have an aversion to the English, 
and their government; and, if ever they 
have it in their power, they will shake 
it off.” 

Liberty of conscience being one of 
the most frequent arguments and plaus- 
ible pretexts used by those who aimed 
at the destruction of the national 
church in 1687, or desire it in 1837,— 
let those who, although they unite 
themselves with the Roman Catholics, 
do yet honestly and sincerely seek li- 
berty of conscience, observe the remarks 
of his holiness of Rome, contained in a 
circular sent forth in 1819. 

It is the custom of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to quiet the suspicions of the 
more scrupulous among their Protest- 
ant coadjutors, by saying that the pope 
has, at present, little or no power in 
these islands; and, probably, they 
may have the highest authority for using 
such an expression. Nothing is more 
likely than that his holiness should 
grant a dispensation, and give plenary 
indulgence, to all those faithful Catho- 
lics who shall deny the authority of 
the pope in these realms, in order to 
advance Catholicism, and increase his 
power. 

It was not indifference to the cause 
of Popery that induced Pope Innocent 
XI., in the time of King James, to re- 
ceive with coldness Lord Castlemaine, 
whom that monarch had sent as am- 
bassador to the court of Rome. It was 
not indiscreet policy on the part of 
Louis XIV.—who, by revoking the 
edict of Nantes, had expelled all Pro- 
testants from his dominions —to write 
to James, in 1686 or 1687, that, “ as 
the exercise of the Catholic religion 
could not be re-established in England, 
save by removing from the people the 
impression that the king was resolved 
to make it triumph, he must dissuade 
him from saying or doing any thing 
which might authorise or augment this 
fear.” This jesuitical piece of casuistry 
is mentioned by Bossuet; and our 
present rulers seem to act upon the 
advice. 

Such conduct on the part of the 
Roman Catholics is in perfect har- 
mony with the spirit and avowed prin- 
ciples of the Church of Rome—a church 
which justifies any sin, by the unprin- 
cipled doctrine, that the end sanctities 
the means—a church which sanctions 
the breach of an oath. This is no idle 
declamation. The third canon of the 
Council of Lateran, the standing law of 
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the church, declares, that “ all oaths 
ugainst the interests of the Church of 
Rome are perjuries.” 

Those Dissenters who, like the Non- 
conformists in the time of King James, 
have leagued themselves with the Pa- 
pists, under the pretence of obtaining 
national education for the poor, liberty 
of conscience, and toleration for all, 
would do well to read the pope’s cir- 
cular letter to the Irish prelates, on the 
subject of Bible-schools, dated at Rome, 
Court of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, Sept. 18, 
1819. Pope Pius VII. says, the pa- 
rable of the sower and the seed, and 
the enemy and the tares, is “ seen veri- 
fied in these our days, particularly in 
Treland.” Information has reached 
the ears of the Sacred Congregation, 
that “ Bible-schools, supported by the 
friends of the anti-Catholics, have been 
established in almost every part of 
Ireland.” The directors of these 
schools are, generally speaking, Me- 
thodists, who introduce Bibles, translated 
into English by the “ Brace Society,” 
AND PROPPED UP BY ERRORS, with the 
sole view of seducing the youth, and 
entirely eradicating from their minds 
the truth of the orthodox faith.” The 
holy father adds, that ‘ every exertion 
must be made to keep the youth away 
from their destructive schools. What 
must Protestants think of the honesty, 
veracity, toleration, or devotion of those 
sincere Catholic allies, the infallible 
head of whose church gives such an 
account of the bible, translated with so 
much anxiety and care as to employ 
the united learning and diligence of 
forty-seven most eminent divines of 
the Protestant church, during three 
years? The translation was commenced 
in 1607, and completed in 1611. The 
Bible Society was established in 1805. 
The prelates of the Romish church in 
Ireland, in their “ annual pastoral 
charge,”’ term that same Bible a “ per- 
nicious book, the reading or retaining of 
which is entirely, and without any ex- 
ception, prohibited to the people ;” and 
commend peasants for lifting in the 
tongs, and burying or burning that 
Hoty Gosret which his holiness in- 
sinuates to be “ the GospeL or THE 
Devit.” We would bid Protestants of 
any denomination whatever consider 
well ere they subscribe to such blas- 
phemous infallibility. 

But, since the Voluntaries, and some 
other Protestant Dissenters, from the 
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English and Scottish reformed church, 
who are advocates for liberty of con- 
science in our time, see so much 
“ cause for gratification” in their al- 
liance with the Roman Catholics, it 
may be well to refer them to the cate- 
chism of that church for the opinion 
which Roman Catholics entertain of 
the Protestant church. The Catechis- 
mus Romanus declares it to be led by 
the spirit of the devil! and does so in 
these very words: “ Sed quemad- 
modum f@c una ecclesia errare non 
potest—ita cxteras omnes que sibi 
ecclesix nomen arrogant, et quae diaboli 
spiritu ducuntur,” &e. 

We may remind the Voluntaries of 
1836, that such a doctrine is in perfect 
unison with the words of the New 
Testament, translated into French, and 
printed at Bourdeaux in 1686. That 
Testament thus translated t Tim. c. iv. 
v.1: “ Now the Spirit speaketh ex- 
pressly, that in the latter times some 
will separate themselves from the 
Roman faith, giving themselves up to 
spirits of error, and to doctrines taught 
by devils.” 

Let any one who is allowed to peruse 
his whole Bible turn to the passage ; 
let those who distrust the English 
version, and have access to the original, 
refer to the Greek, and explain how, or 
for what purpose, the Romanists inter- 
polated the word “ Roman” before 
“faith” in the Bourdeaux Testament. 
The object remains the same, though 
the translation was afterwards, in a 
great measure, suppressed. 

9. The materials which form this union 
between Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants are of far too opposite a character 
to allow it to be of long duration. As, 
in 1686, the Nonconformists *‘ knew that 
the genius of their religion was diame- 
trically opposite to that of the Catho- 
lies” (lume, 256), so the Dissenters 
of this “ enlightened age” perceive 
that their spiritual principles are at 
complete variance ; nor will a fancied 
identity of secular politics, or the rest- 
lessness of worldly ambition, permit 
the two parties to continue in alliance. 
Symptoms of difference have already 
arisen. This became evident in the 
louse of Commons, on the 3d of June 
last; when Mr. D. W. Harvey told 
Mr. O'Connell that “ the Catholic 
religion was essentially an establish- 
ment; it was universal in its system, 
and it tolerated no other. The Catholic 
church aimed at ecclesiastical ascend- 
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ency; not so the Protestant Dissenter. 
Gentlemen might smile ; but one thing 
was certain —that there was a struggle 
between Protestantism and Popery.” 
There have also been signs of a rupture 
lately, when the same Protestant Dis- 
senter, addressing the Catholic agitator 
in a letter, said, “ I cannot allow you, 
of all men, to impose upon me articles 
of faith.” And even more alarming 
appearances of such an event are con- 
tained in a morerrecent letter to Derry- 
nane, from the bountiful Mr. Beau- 
mont, in which he asks Mr. O’Connell, 
what right he has to take upon himself 
the advocacy of the claims of the Dis- 
senters. 

The same reliance may now be 
placed by us on the present ministers’ 
professions of attachment to the esta- 
blished church that our ancestors, in 
the time of James, could place in those 
of Lord Sunderland and his master. 
The Catholic historian says, James 
“ assured them that he cherished no 
hostility against the established church.” 
Ife was all the while endeavouring to 
undermine it. While James was re- 
proving “ the very hard usage the Hu- 
guenots had met with” from Louis 
XIV., and boasting of his sentiments 
of toleration to the Prince of Orange, 
he was congratulating the French on 
the want of it, in revoking the edict of 
Nantes.—- Vide King James's Letters, 
&c., Appendix to Dalrymple, p. 177. 

We have heard of a statesman from 
whose lips a more than ordinary de- 
parture from truth was expected, when- 
ever he was seen to lay his hand upon 
his heart, and assume a deportment of 
much sincerity and veracity. 

In the same spirit, every measure 
which has been introduced by the 
Whig-Radical cabinet, for the purpose 
of intlicting “ a severe blow,” or giving 
“a heavy discouragement to Protest- 
antism,” has ever been prefaced, on 
the part of Lords Melbourne, Joln 
Russell, and Glenelg, and Mr. Spring 
Rice, by professions of extreme attach- 
ment to the Protestant church, and ar- 
dent zeal for the weifare and efticacy of 
the ecclesiastical establishment. 


** But Esau’s hands suit ill with Jacob's 
voice.” 


In 1686, we find Clarendon writing 
to the king, that “ the Roman Catholic 
clergy in several places have forbid the 
people paying their tithes to the Pro- 
testant ministers ;” and, also, that “ the 
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old proprietors have in several places 
forbid the tenants paying their rents to 
their present landlords.” 

This prohibition to pay tithes has 
now become so universal in Ireland as 
not to require proof by adducing any 
examples; but, in order to render the 
parallel more complete, non-payment 
of rents to, and non-ownership by, 
Protestant landlords, is now recom- 
mended and hinted at by the priests. 

““ Who are these bloody landlords,” 
exclaimed a reverend father, after Di- 
vine service—* these tyrannical despots ! 
Why, they are fellows whose names 
were not known when your ancestors 
possessed the lands they now possess ; 
but a time will soon come that will 
oblige them to prove what right and 
title they have to their possessions.” 

A letter from Ireland, dated 1685, 
writing of the Whigs, says, “ It is very 
certain that, if the devil had had power 
to give Monmouth and Argyle those vic- 
tories that Heaven bestowed on his sa- 
cred majesty, there is not a Cromwell- 
ian in lreland, in or out of employ- 
ment, but would join with the rebels, 
and cut our throats; and it is as cer- 
tain they will do so again, if ever any 
such opportunity offers. Is it, there- 
fore, advisable to keep such men in 
power, and in authority, either in the 
militia or civil government? And is 
there any kingdom or empire upon 
earth that can be always secure from 
revolts and insurrections ?” 

It was reserved for the period of the 
Whig-Radical administration of Lord 
Melbourne to illustrate the truth of this 
observation, and to place additional 
power in the hands of such dangerous 
persons. In proof of the present in- 
clination to blood, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing quotation from the address of a 
reverend priest, in 1835 :— 

“These Orange Conservatives are 
very confident, like the devil, when he 
tempted our Saviour in the wilder- 
ness; but we will strike fear and terror 
into their hearts on Tuesday. I hope 
it will not be necessary to draw the 
sword ; for I hope the very sight of the 
scabbard will be enough to frighten 
them. But I tell you, boys, if the 
Conservatives gain this election,—they 
cannot gain it!—but if, by paying, 
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threats, and violence, they do gain it,— 
if they trick us out of our representa- 
tives on this, as they did at the last 
election, and we be beat, more blood 
will flow than there is water in the 
river Barrow.” 

This address was printed, and was 
delivered by Father Kehoe to his con- 
gregation, after Divine service, from 
the altar. ' 

Are not these fearful denunciations 
to be uttered from the altar? Let sin- 
cere Protestants observe that these are 
not mere empty words ; they are the ana- 
themas of men aware of their own in- 
fluence and power, who, having control 
over the enslaved minds ofa benighted 
people, give utterance to such impreca- 
tions and savage sentiments, knowing 
they will produce the desired effect of 
excitement, intimidation, and hatred. 
Yet these are the men whose influence 
and power our ministers think insuf- 
ficient, and endeavour to increase ; 
these are the advocates for civil and 
religious freedom, whose alliance the 
Protestant Voluntaries are proud to 
claim, and with whom their mistaken 
followers are deluded to continue ina 
war against church establishments, to 
promote the mock cause of liberty of 
conscience. 

At what period of English history, 
either before the revolution or at more 
recent times, have the clergy of the 
Church of England denounced from 
the altar any of their flock who might 
vote, at an election, for a man who dif- 
fered from any of themselves in poli- 
tics? What instance of infringement 
of liberty of conscience, or of action, 
can be found among the English clergy, 
that will bear any comparison to this 
outrage by the Catholic priesthood ? 

Enough has been said to shew that 
there is, at least, as much hatred enter- 
tained by the Irish now as at the time 
when the Earl of Clarendon was lord- 
lieutenant. We will now conclude 
this chapter ; and in our next we shall 
scrutinise some other parts of the po- 
licy of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet more 
narrowly, and shew that the resem- 
blance in those measures already stated 
is not greater than in those which are 
to come. 
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Eanty impressions and associations 
cling to us nearly as closely, through 
life, as the peculiar contour of our 
faces, and the expression of our features. 
I cannot describe what I felt a year or 
two ago, when I met again, after a lapse 
of many years, the fondly remembered 
Eleanor L——, the beauty and the 
admiration of the whole school where 
I was educated. She was my senior 
some two or three summers, but she 
had honoured me with the name of 
“her favourite,” and took my part in the 
school on all occasions, whether right 
or wrong ; whilst I looked up to her 
almost with idolatry, and could have 
fought, scratched, or abused any one 
of the girls who had dared to hint that 
Matilda B , or Gertrude C——, 
was as handsome or as accomplished 
as my female paragon. She was, in- 
deed, then, a most lovely creature ; and 
so thought a high and gallant officer, 
who obtained her from her parents at 
the early age of sixteen years and a 
half, and took her with him to India, 
where he had an official situation. 
Deeply is there imprinted on my mind 
all she said, and all she wore, on that 
day, when, young as I was, I stood by 
her side at the altar, holding her white 
gloves, as her most distinguished brides- 
maid, with my eyes intensely fixed on 
that most finely sculptured face of hers, 
while she pronounced the irrecoverable 
“I will,” and witnessed the small, gold, 
symbolical ring, placed upon her girl- 
ish finger by her exulting ‘lover. Did 
she love this noble officer? Who is 
there that can answer this important 
question? 1 asked it of myself many 
times on that same day. I had asked 
her the same many times before, but 
never could I geta satisfactory answer. 
I was too young then to reason much 
upon the subject; for Eleanor L—— 
smiled sweetly on me and all around 
her on that day, as she had ever done 
before. I therefore endeavoured to per- 
suade myself that all was right within 
her heart. After the ceremony I could 
hardly find an opportunity to approach 
her, so much was she engrossed by her 
admiring husband. She had only time 
fondly to embrace me, as she put off 
her elegant bridal dress, and attired 
herself in on2 more appropriate for tra- 
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velling. I kissed her hands, her cheeks, 
her eyes, her lips, her forehead. I was 
almost convulsed with grief, when L 
saw her handed into the carriage that 
was to bear her from me, I thought for 
ever, and saw her wave her hand, and 
heard her promise * she would never 
forget me.” I hated at that moment 
her gallant husband, and have never 
been able in after life to think of him 
with any degree of pleasure. Did he 
not take from me my most beloved 
friend ? and did not I love her better, 
I thought, than it was possible for any 
man in the world to do? Perhaps L 
did; but what then? I could not heap 
upon her neck and arms the finest and 
the largest pearls; I could not give her 
rank, station, equipage. In short, L 
could not marry her, but I could have 
died for her: our love surpassed the 
usual love of women; it was like that 
of Jonathan and David, and the feeling 
never has been obliterated from my 
bosom. 

I received many letters from my 
sweet Eleanor, and some valuable pre- 
sents, whilst she was in India; but we 
had both been tossed about so much 
on the turbulent waves of life’s ocean, 
that it was no wonder that we had lost 
all knowledge of each other's latitude 
and longitude, that we knew not even 
if we yet floated or not thereupon, or 
had foundered years ago and disap- 
peared. 

What was my astonisliment and de- 
light when I recognised my beautiful 
friend, in the wife of a physician of 
much eminence here in London, as she 
came to pay a morning visit to the 
Ilion. Mrs. Meredith, some short time 
after the birth of my darling Algernon— 
loved by me, no doubt, more fondly, 
from that spirit of egotism which per- 
vades us all. I had been the means, 
under Heaven, of saving this dear child’s 
life (as [ have elsewhere narrated), and 
so, forsooth, I must love him the best of 
all the children I had done good offices 
too! Here was self-love indeed, for he 
seemed to me as my very own; I had 
both pride and pleasure in beholding 
him, and every thing that gives us plea- 
sure we are sure to love. 

I had looked so very juvenile when 
Eleanor L—— set off for India, that 
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my form was not matured, nor the 
character of my face fixed ; insomuch 
that she did not find out in the 
* Monthly Nurse” her former little 
petted favourite : but I could scarcely 
contain myself, on seeing her, from 
throwing my arms around her, and 
weeping upon her bosom. But I re- 
frained myself, even as Joseph did 
when he beheld his brethren ; yet it was 
with a miser’s feeling, who longs to 
count over his treasure without a wit- 
ness. The moment | had fairly got away 
from the house of Mr. Meredith, I hired 
a fly, attired myself in my most becom- 
ing morning dress, bought an elegant 
new bonnet expressly for the occasion, 
and drove to the handsome mansion of 
Dr. Lascelles in Place, sent up 
my maiden name, and was instantly ad- 
mitted. 

After we had tenderly and repeated- 
ly embraced each other, Mrs. Lascelles 
and myself began to peruse each other's 
form and features, with more strict 
scrutiny than we had done at first, and 
to make mental observations, at least, 
upon the changes that unavoidably 
must have taken place upon us, with 
the wear and tear of so many years. 

What she thought of me | know not, 
but I saw she was still one of the finest 
women I ever beheld. An Indian 
climate had certainly made her once 
delicate skin of a darker hue, but it 
had not altered the beauty of her eyes, 
her long eyelashes, and the raven glos- 
siness of lier hair. er form, too, was 
not injured by undue enlargement, — 
she had not, like myself, increased a 
good deal in size, but she preserved 
that elegant rounded shape she possess- 
ed when I last saw her, of course a 
little matured. Was she happy now ? 
Alas ! I could this time have answered 
the question to myself; but I might 
have saved myself the trouble, for in a 
few words she told me her story. 

She had lost, many years ago, her gal- 
laut officer and husband in India, who 
had left her considerable property, and 
ore child, a boy, then about seven years 
old. She had embarked for England 
with her child and effects, but had been 
shipwrecked on the voyage, and had 
with the greatest difficulty been saved 
from drowning, with her little boy. 
She had seen all her worldly wealth go 
down, to increase the “ treasures of the 
deep,”—the mighty treasures old Nep- 
tune keeps to himself, making him a 
richer potentate than any on the solid 
part of the earth. 
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So much did my poor Eleanor suf- 
fer on her ill-starred voyage home, that 
she believed then she had lost the en- 
tire use of her limbs, and that her little 
Warren Hastings would have perished 
also: they were both in the most 
miserable condition when they arrived 
in London, for they had neither rela- 
tives, health, nor money. Some kind- 
hearted stranger acquainted the bene- 
volent Dr. Lascelles of the wretched 
state in which the lady from India and 
her little boy were placed : when he im- 
mediately visited them in their humble 
apartments, somewhere about Camden- 
town; the whole of his professional 
skill was exerted for them, in the first 
instance, from the purest charity, but 
it was soon quickened into the most in- 
tense interest, and finally into an anxi- 
ety so acute for the perfect restoration 
of his lovely patient and her child, that, 
old bachelor as he was, it began much 
to alarm him, and make him suspect 
that he was caught at last. 

Not long did the amiable Dr. Las- 
celles suffer the thing to remain in 
doubt. After analysing his feelings 
very accurately, as well as the character 
of his inamorata, and finding nothing 
wrong in either of them, he with much 
brevity and clearness told the lady 
‘that he could afford no time for the 
business of wooing, but that he had 
never seen any woman before who alto- 
gether pleased him so well, and that he 
would give her just four and twenty 
hours to consider of his proposal of 
marriage, when, should it be accept- 
ed, they would immediately get his 
old friend the Dean of to per- 
form the marriage ceremony in her own 
rooms, as she was still too unwell to 
go to church with safety, though he 
thought in his carriage she might be 
removed afterwards to his own house 
in Place.” 

Can it be wondered at, that poor Elea- 
nor was but too thankful to accept this 
disinterested offer, an asylum ofthe most 
elegant description, with an honourable 
and much-honoured gentleman, a man 
of feeling and of education, for her 
protector! Then her boy too! her little 
Llastings! who was so great a favourite 
with the good Doctor, and insisted on 
using his gold-headed cane as his Bu- 
cephalus, every time he visited them! 
She hesitated not, and gratefully became 
the wife of one of the best-hearted men 
in England. 

“ T am sure,” added Mrs, Lascelles, 
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as she finished this little narration, “ you 
will much admire my excellent hus- 
band; he almost spoils me, and, as 
you see, he has perfectly restored me 
to the use of my limbs. Ile will be de- 
lighted to be introduced to you, my 
beloved Mary,” continued she, most 
affectionately, “for he has heard me 
speak of you a thousand times: in- 
deed, I always fancy there is a great 
resemblance in our Ada to what you 
weie, Mary, at herage,— so that there is 
scarcely a day in which your name is 
not mentioned.” 

“ You have, then, presented your kind 
excellent husband, Eleanor, with a 
daughter? have you any more children ? 
I long to know every particular about 
you,” said I, “and to see Dr. Lascelles, 
and your sou and daughter. But pardon 
me —- perhaps —I fear by your looks I 
have touched some painfulchord. You 
have lost your first child, Eleanor?” 

“ No, Mary,” she replied, “ Hastings 
is alive and doing well, I hope ; for we 
have sent him to India. I will not, 
dearest, dash the delight of this our 
reunion, by telling you all the particu- 
lars of my history — enough for me at 
present to say, that Hastings has turned 
out rather wild, and has given us both, 
his excellent father-in-law and myself, 
much anxiety. We shall have time 
enough to talk over all these matters at 
our leisure ; for now that I have found 
you, truant, believe not that I will easily 
part with you.” 

I was easily persuaded to stay a few 
weeks at Place, where I got 
well acquainted with the character of 
Dr. Lascelles, who had a most exten- 
sive practice, was doatingly fond of his 
Eleanor, and possessed a certain eecen- 
tricity of manner and sentiment, that, to 
myself at least, was very interesting. But 
what surprised me very much was his 
coolness and distant behaviour to his 
young daughter Ada, then turned of 
sixteen, and the exact counterpart of 
what her mother was when she stood, 
at the same age, to receive the nuptial 
benediction at the Church of St. James, 
before she embarked upon the world of 
waters that bore her to an Indian 
clime. 

I was much puzzled to account for 
the good physician's freezing manner 
to his only child—one, too, so surpass- 
ingly lovely, and seemingly so affec- 
tionate and good. He never called her 
by her name of Ada, never caressed 
her, and as seldom as possible spoke to 
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her at all. When he did so, he called 
her “ Miss Lascelles,” and seemed not 
to heed the evident pain this coldness 
gave to both his wife and the fair young 
creature herself. I could not account 
for it, and feared to question Eleanor 
upon the subject, thinking it more de- 
licate to wait her own time for any 
communication she might be pleased 
to make to me. 

During the time of my stay at —— 
Place, | own I narrowly watched the 
conduct and disposition of my friend’s 
lovely daughter, with the suspicion, 
that there must be some fault or other 
of hers, at the bottom of her father’s 
evident coolness to her. 1 could detect 
nothing about her, but that she was 
unhappy ; and this, surely, could be 
easily accounted for by the cutting 
treatment she received from one so 
closely counected with her —one who 
shewed the most winning kindness to 
all saving herself. I thought, too, that 
Ada drooped much under this constant, 
and, as I conceived, unmerited inflic- 
tion ; that it was more than possible, 
it might injure her constitution, and 
produce decline. In short, I could 
bear it no longer, but determined, from 
better feelings, I hope, than curiosity, 
to ask Eleanor at once, “ why she did 
not remonstrate with Dr. Lascelles hei- 
self, on his most absurd and cruel con- 
duct to his own sweet child, and insist 
upon its being altered?” ‘ You shall 
know all about it, Mary,” said my 
friend ; “* but I hear now the Doctor's 
rap at the door, and there goes poor 
Ada down to take his great coat and 
stick, which she constantly perseveres 
in doing, although he never thanks her 
fur her filial attention. He has re- 
ceived an impression, although I be- 
lieve it to be a false one, and, being 
somewhat of a prejudiced man, he cau- 
not, or will not, try to conquer or 
efface it ; he conceives his poor girl to 
be designing, false — nay, intriguing, 
nor can I convince him he is wrong: 
“‘ She has deceived us both, Eleanor,” 
he always sternly replies to my entrea- 
ties, “‘ and she shall suffer for it.” 

As we sat at table, after this little 
conversation, and during all the fol- 
lowing evening, I kept my eyes fixed 
on the modest, intelligent, and pensive 
countenance of Ada Lascelles, to be 
able to find out for myself, whether she 
were indeed a deceiver, —so young 
too! “She would deceive an angel,” 
thought I to myself, “if she really be 
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as her father thinks her. There issome 
mystery about this case — some unseen 
work going on — some counter-current 
running deep below. She looks more 
like a youthful saint, a divine Ma- 
donna, than a plotter and intriguer. 
Physicians understand very well the 
physical maladies, the commencement 
or the cure of internal diseases of the 
body, but how should they know any 
thing of mental ones? How is it pos- 
sible, that this plain, sensible, quiet 
gentleman, who is out all the morning 
tracing the sources of the many com- 
plaints that “flesh is heir to,” inquir- 
ing into the state of the digestive or- 
gans, and inflammatory symptoms, 
should understand any thing whatever 
of the intricacies of the human mind ?— 
a female mind too !— the subtle work- 
ing of contending feelings! ‘ the 
depths that no plummet-line can fa- 
thom,” from whence, perchance, this 
poor girl’s actions, whatever they may 
have been, have sprung? Hers is no 
common character, —the lights that 
burn in those large dark eyes of hers 
are too holy for a worldly, a common 
observer to comprehend. I am sure 
that Dr. Lascelles does not understand 
the motives or the characterof his lovely 
child.” 

The following evening, as we sat in 
the richly furnished drawing-room in 
Place, I studied the features of 
Dr. Lascelles himself, as he indulged 
himself in a short afiernoon-nap, his 
usual custom before tea ; and I felt per- 
suaded, from the perusal of them, that 
he was a man very likely to take up a 
hasty opinion, and would be quite as 
reluctant to abandon it. I made up 
my mind, too, that my beloved Eleanor 
(and there she sat in a rich Eastern 
turban of gold lama-work, for some 
visitors were expected, and a dress of 
blue Canton crape, full and flowing), 
with all her beauty and her goodness, 
possessed not half the high-toned mind, 
the heroic greatness, of her equally 
beautiful, but evidently suffering daugh- 
ter. As I riveted my eyes upon the 
latter, and read the deep abstraction of 
her own, I could not forbear sighing 
audibly, and whispering to my friend, 
“Your Ada has been wronged. In- 
deed, Eleanor, this affair must be 
probed to the bottom, or you will lose 
your child. There is mischief going 
on within — the worm is eating at the 
root of the flower.” 

I was interrupted by the footman 
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bringing in a packet from India, and 
presenting it on a silver salver to Dr. 
Lascelles. ‘* Your master is asleep, 
William,” said the sylph-like Ada, ina 
whisper, to the man-servant : “ place the 
packet on the table until he awakes.” 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed 
the physician, only now half awake, ‘Is 
Lady Ingleby worse? She cannot live 
many days, I know, and I promised 
I would go again to-day, if sent for,” 
“No, my love,” said Mrs. Lascelles, 
rising and giving him the packet, * it 
is from India, from poor Hastings — 
God grant that it may bring more fa- 
vourable accounts than the last !” 

I observed phat, Ada turned quickly 
round on hering this, and, hastily 
taking up a book, * shaded | her face with 
her hand. I saw, too, that her father 
frowned upon her, and that the face 
of my friend was unusually pale. 
“Shall I open the packet, Doctor ?” 
suid she; “* I am most impatient to 
hear how that poor misguided fel- 
low likes his new appointment there.” 

* You had better ask information of 
Miss Lascelles, then,” retorted the doc- 
tor, ina tone of irony and almost in- 
sult ; “ I have no doubt her secret com- 
munications with her deluded brother 
have given her a much truer account 
than we shall find here. But open 
them yourself, my dear Fleanor—I for- 
got that you must be most anxious, and, 
indeed, so am I ; for, notwithstanding 
all his faults, Hastings has many noble 
qualities, for he, at le ast, never deceived 
his parents J” Ada Lascelles calmly 
put down the book she had been read- 
ing, and glided softly out of the room, 
as her father uttered this: I saw a tear 
glisten on the cheek of the agitated girl 
as she passed me; but I saw no resent- 
ment, no shame, no remorse,—nothing 
but sorrow, deep, intense, was upon 
that placid brow. 

Dr. Lascelles apologised to me for 
this little outbreak, “ My daughter is 
undergoing a course of discipline,’ ’ said 
he, “a moral purgation, that will, I 
trust,do her good. But, tell me, Elea- 
nor, how does our extravagant son ?” 

“ Just as usual,” replied his mother, 
Weeping, “ ever in want of money ; he 
would drain you, if he could, I fear, of 
every shilling. Ile asks now for an ad- 
ditional 2001. , and says his honour will 
be forfeited, and he must give up his ap- 
pointmentat Calcutta, unless itis imme- 
diately sent to him. But I will not per- 
mit you to injure yourself and my other 
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child for his extravagances: Doctor, 
we will not send him this money.” 

“But we will, though ;” exclaimed the 
well-meaning and generous physician ; 
“ my Eleanor’s first-born child shall 
not be lost for want ofassistance : I have 
no doubt, after this, he will settle stead- 
ily enough, and we shall hear of his 
being a great and good man yet, my 
dearest love.” 

I was startled by hearing a gentle 
sigh near me: it was from Ada Las- 
celles, who had meekly returned, and 
had taken a seat close beside me. 
All resentments seemed dead within 
that pure, white, girlish bosom—or, what 
was more likely, they never had been 
kindled there. I thought that the fa- 
ther looked softened, as his eye rested 
for a moment on her unreproachful 
face; for he said, withoutany acrimony 
of tone and manner,—* Eleanor, do 
you observe, there is a letter there from 
Hastings to — to his sister. You must 
be sure she is most anxious to have 
tidings from one she loves better than 
all the world beside re 

“Oh no, papa! not so,” murmured 
the poor girl; ** you wrong me, indeed 
you do— you know not how much I 
love youand mamma ; and I will prove 
it too, by bearing with submission your 
displeasure. I know that you believe 
you have just cause for anger against 
me. I know you think so — but 
surely it will pass away. You will not 
for ever keep at this chilling distance 
your own affectionate daughter. Dear, 
dear papa! give me only one kiss, one 
tender embrace, such as you used to 
bless me with, and you will restore 
me to some degree of happiness—for 
indeed, papa, I am now most wretch- 
ed,” 

I would have stolen out of the room 
at the commencement of this interest- 
ing family scene, but was prevented by 
my friend Eleanor: she whispered to 
me that it was better I should remain ; 
that my presence might prevent those 
teproaches from the Doctor that usual- 
ly followed these appeals of his daughter 
to his parental tenderness. 

_“ Miss Lascelles,” said the physi- 
cian, “there is but one way to this bo- 
som, to its love, to its perfect affection. 
It is the road of truth, and entire 
candour. Confess to me at once that 
you did not Jose, as you alleged, that 
gold repeater your grandmother left 
you, and all those family jewels; but 
that either you have given them away, 
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or disposed of them for some purpose 
of a clandestine nature. Own to your 
father and your mother (and mind not 
your mother’s earliest friend, who is, I 
see, much affected by this scene),—own 
at once, with sincerity and repentance, 
how you made away with property 
which, though certainly your own, yet 
still, at your age, you are accountable 
for. Until that is done, Dr. Lascelles 
has no daughter.” 

“ My dearest Ada!” urged her weep- 
ing mother, “let me entreat you to be 
candid. There is some mystery about 
that watch and jewels; surely, your 
parents ought to know all and every 
thing that concerns their child. Pray, 
pray, be not so obstinate ! For my sake, 
Ada, if not in obedience to your excel- 
lent father, acquaint us with the whole 
of that transaction.” 

** Did you lose those jewels, or did 
you sell them?” questioned the Doctor, 
in a tone of voice which shewed how 
much he felt affected by his lady’s 
touching appeal to her daughter; how 
much he wished to get the thing over, 
and fold his child to his heart. 

I looked at Ada Lascelles : I expect- 
ed she would rush to her father’s feet, 
and confess some girlish fault of care- 
lessness or folly; but she did not move. 
Onee [ thought I perceived that she 
cast her eyes upwards for a moment, as 
if asking fortitude or pardon from above : 
but I might be mistaken, or it might 
be the usual mode that people have 
when they are puzzled, or are deeply 
thinking, to look upon the ceiling, or 
the clouds, or the stars, to help them. 
I do this often myself, especially when 
I am venturing a reply to some friendly 
admonition respecting my predilection 
for relating birth storics. ‘This of Ada 
Lascelles is not one, at any rate; but it 
is not, for that reason, intended as a “ sop 
to Cerberus,” although it may have that 
effect. The story lay directly in my 
path, stared me full in the face, from 
the blotted pages of my note-book— 
blotted for want of a piece of blotting 
paper which I once had, but which is 


gone to the dogs, l believe ; not the three- 


headed animal I have just mentioned, 
but those dogs invisible who consume 
so much of our property through life, 


‘ wear out our clothes, spend our money, 


and lastly eat up our constitutions. The 
immortal poet says, “throw physic to 
the dogs,” but what use would it be to 
do so? the dogs would have too sound 
an instinct to take it, ifso thrown. But 
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then it would save the patient from that 
penalty — this, no doubt, was what the 
poet meant, and it applies as well to 
physic for the mind as for the body. 

** Only look at her,” said the irritat- 
ed father, pushing from him an ottoman 
stool, on which he had reposed his,feet 
whilst sleeping. ‘* Ilow vain is it, Flea- 
nor, attempting to move that stubborn 
spirit! By heaven !—” and he was get- 
tung into a violent passion ; but I ven- 
tured to interpose,—a very bold thing, 
it is true, between members of the same 
family when at odds, but I have ever 
been a meddler of this description, and 
have sometimes got some hard knocks 
for my pains, or, as my old servant at 
Kensington would say, “‘ monkey’s al- 
lowance, more kicks than half-pence.” 

“Stop, my dear sir,” cried I, ap- 
proaching my dignified presence and 
my rustling royal-purple silk dress to- 
wards him, “there is more in this mat- 
ter than you think of, or I will give up 
for ever my study of human character. 
Leave the thing for the present to the 
great unraveller of mysteries, Time, who 
is very fond of solving enigmas, and 
making out riddles, though some, per- 
haps, are too hard for his old teeth to 
crack. 1 will stake what you will, Doc- 
tor—my excellent receipt for nervous 
disorders, if you like, against yours for 
the gout—that my young favourite,Ada, 
is not so much to blame as you imagine, 
after all,—some imaginary point of 
honour, perhaps, on her side ; which, 
whether true or false, if her own mind 
sees it in a certain light, why then, you 
know —” and I hesitated, for I began 
to have some suspicions,—“ she is not 
a culprit, but a martyr.” 

There was a pause after this for some 
minutes — I know not how many, for 
who can calculate when the mind is 
intensely occupied, full to overflowing ? 
There sat the father, with his eyes fixed 
on mine, but thinking neither of me 
nor of that dazzling diamond ring I have 
before mentioned, which, in my energy 
of speaking, I had brought, with the 
hand it ornamented, close before him, 
and kept there, as if, by withdrawing 
it, I should unweave the spell in which 
I had bound him. Some new-born 
idea was floating in his mind: he could 
not perfectly examine it — it seemed 
to him too wild, too perplexing ; still 
it came and came again — the thought 
absorbed all his faculties — he removed 
not his eyes an instant from mine. My 
friend Eleanor, intent only on effecting 
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a reconciliation between her husband 
and his child, watched them both with 
the deepest anxiety, but without in the 
least sharing the sudden light that was 
beaming through that husband’s mind. 
And how looked Ada? Apart she 
stood, with her hands clasped over her 
young and modest bosom ; her mouth 
half open ; her eyes—oh, those soft and 
eloquent eyes! what did they not ex- 
press? Most people’s eyes — blue, or 
hazel, or brown, or Jewish black —are 
perfectly content to express one single 
or simple expression, as it may, and 
think they have done their duty by 
such service: but there are other orbs 
that contain within them a whole world 
of passion, thought, or feeling; that, 
like the characters in the immortal 
Shakespeare’s plays — his Hamlet, for 
instance—are made up of contrarieties, 
a compound of opposing qualities, ba- 
lancing each other. Such eyes, such 
characters, are indeed a study ; and such 
was to me young Ada Lascelles. 

And how did Ada Lascelles look? 
Whay, there were hope, anxiety, pity, fear, 
gratitude, affection, blended together ; 
and there was resignation, also, to what- 
ever might be the result of this engross- 
ing scene; and there wasa patientendur- 
ance of suffering, tempering the whole, 
that I could have clasped her in my 
arms, and sought to have consoled her 
in my bosom as my own daughter. 

* Can it be possible ?” at length broke 
from the overcharged heart of Dr. Las- 
celles. He looked first at his wife, 
then at his daughter, then at myself. 
Ile seemed to have settled the point 
satisfactorily to himself; for he took 
hold of my hand, which was still im- 
pressively held out towards him, though 
I then knew it not—for nature and not 
the art of rhetoric guided that hand — 
and kept it there a short period, but 
not, certainly, so long as it takes me to 
describe it, for a minute is an age in 
such high-wrought matters : he took my 
hand, and, cordially shaking it, he drew 
me towards him, so as to conceal his 
face from Eleanor; then whispered in 
my ear,—‘* You may be right, but it 
would kill the mother to know it.— 
God pardon me for my injustice to 
this heroic girl, if it should turn out as 
I now suspect !” 

It was well for me that my beloved 
friend was not of a jealous temper; 
for here was I whispering and being 
whispered to by her husband, right 
before her very eyes. But Eleanor was 
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ofa very tranquil nature, gentle, loving, 
confiding: she seldom went below the 
surface in her reasonings ; if all ap- 
peared smooth and unruffled there, she 
was perfectly contented. She knew 
nothing of causation ; she only thought 
of effects: and, perhaps, she shewed 
ber wisdom by so doing, for she kept 
her brain free from ferment, and her 
temper smooth as a summer's lake. 

Delighted, therefore, was my tender 
friend, wheu she heard her respected 
husband call out, with an agitated 
voice, ** Ada, my child, come hither!” 
Still more so was she, when she saw 
that child clasped fondly to the bosom 
of her beloved father, whilst blessings 
were poured upon her youthful head. 
She wondered a little, and but a little, 
on what had produced this sudden 
change ; what had, in a moment, broken 
up and thawed the mighty river of a 
father’s love, which now flowed freely, 
abundantly: it was enough for her 
that it did flow; that the strong, thick 
ice was gone —she trusted for ever. 
Warm in her affections, though not 
profound in her speculations, she flew 
to the reconciled pair, and, throwing 
her graceful arms around them, re- 
quested permission to share in their 
mutual transports. 

It was indeed a group worthy of the 
chisel of Canova, had he beheld the 
parents and the child at that exciting 
moment; but he was not then alive, 
and I neither paint nor chisel. I have 
nothing but a gray-goose quill (and the 
gray goose makes always the best pens) 
to lay my colours on with, as my friend 
John Burnet says, or to chisel my prin- 
cipal figures into “a local habitation ” 
anda form. Lappy is it for me, that 
my kind and imaginative readers (and 
all the readers of Fraser's, no doubt, 
are $0) will save me a world of trouble 
and of handling, by letting that pecu- 
liar faculty of the mind, the bright and 
vivid fancy—which has all the primitive 
colours at command, as well as all the 
intermediate shades, with neutral tint 
into the bargain, upon her pallet,— 
sketch for them the hale, good-looking 
physician, in his red morocco chair, his 
black silk stockings and diamond knee- 
buckles (for, as I said before, we were 
all dressed this evening to receive com- 
pauy ; and some most splendid draw- 
ings of the Alhambra, by the renowned 
8. Page, Esq. just published, were laid 
out upon the tables, to amuse and de- 
light the visitors), his linen beautifully 
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white, and his suit of clothes beautifully 
black — without the assistance of the 
celebrated Dr. Wynn, to whom so 
many of the poorer class of profes- 
sionals are indebted for his unrivalled 
Black Reviver, making many a seedy 
coat.and shining pair of inexpressibles 
fit again to see the light of day, and 
face even the newly finished produc- 
tions of the great Meyer himself, who 
has fairly beaten Stultz—the far-famed 
Stultz—out of the field. Then, to por- 
tray the mother: tall, finely formed, 
and with a countenance fit for one 
of the heroines in the Arabian Nights’ 
Tales; even the wife of the caliph him- 
self, the beautiful Zobeide. Then the 
daughter ! lovely as an Iphigenia, and 
sharing all her concentrated enthusiasm 
of soul. Ilave they finished ? No; by 
the manes of my ancestors! they are 
sketching in “The Monthly Nurse,” 
also, at a short distance from the prin- 
cipal group. ave the goodness, 
sir, to hand it to me before you have 
finished it. Well, you are no flatterer, 
if that be an excellency; but let it 
pass. Should you wish to try your 
skill on me in another painting, re- 
member I am not so corpulent as you 
have made me there, and am consider- 
ably taller; that I wear much more 
elegant caps, and have a beautiful 
hand and arm yet, which I always 
contrive, some how or other, with a 
woman’s vanity, to display whenever 
opportunity offers: why should the 
talents be “hid in a napkin?” And 
then, sir, you have made my dress too 
scanty; I always wear eight breadths 
of sarcenet in my dresses, which I cer- 
tainly should not be able to do if I were 
not pretty well offin the world. Inshort, 
my dear sir, I should feel infinitely ob- 
liged to you if you would do me the 
favour to erase from your painting my 
figure; it will look much better with- 
out it, for three figures make an ortho- 
dox number every way: and besides, 
and principally, I do not like to shew 
my face in the world as you have done 
me the honour to draw me. You will 
know me better, perhaps, some time or 
other, so no apology: it was but “ fan- 
cy’s sketch,” and for once she has not 
succeeded, as regards myself; but, as 
to the principal grouping, it is excel- 
lent—quite in the Vandyke style: it is 
life itself. I declare the middle figure 
is a portrait; [ have no doubt either 
your wife, or your mother, or your mis- 
tress, or yourself, have been attended 
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by Dr. Lascelles, and you have noted 
down every feature in his face. 

Rap! rap! rap! went the street- 
door, and the grouping of my three 
principal figures was dissolved in a 
moment; separated from each other, 
and ready to perform their respective 
parts as host and hostess and—but 
no; the Iphigenia has fled. She has 
glided up the stairs to her own room ; 
I suppose to indulge in the “ delicious 
wo,” if wo it be, that has the exter- 
nal signs of it, tears and sighs, but is 
so akin to bliss that it might be taken 
for it. 

Shall we follow there? The 
Monthly Nurse” did so, and tenderly 
embraced the daughter of her friend, 
who was pleased to say “ that she had 
penetrated into the depths of her cha- 
racter; had given her credit for motives 
that no other person had dreamed of; 
and, therefore, to her ear alone, to the 
first and dearest. friend of her beloved 
mother, she would confide what had, 
for so many months, pressed upon her 
heart, and would take counsel from 
one whose judgment, she was pleased 
to say, she might be able to trust in 
preference to her own. “I am very 
young,” continued Ada, “ and I may 
have erred; it is not an easy thing to 
preserve the straight line, when con- 
flicting duties are pulling at us con- 
trary ways: but we shall be missed, I 
fear, below; so let us enter the room 
together, for I have heard the door go 
many times since we have been here, 
and we shall find the rooms half filled 
by the time we descend.” 

The luxuriant tresses of Ada Las- 
celles had been much discomposed by 
the strict embraces of her strong-limbed 
father, so we had to braid them over 
again, and twist in the string of pearls 
afresh ; a little rose-water took off the 
slight redness that her happy tears had 
occasioned and, again affectionately 
kissing me, she placed her arm within 
my own, and thus we descended the 
stairs, and entered the brilliantly illu- 
minated drawing-room of one of the 
most skilful, as well as most fortunate, 
physicians in the kingdom. Dr. Las- 
celles had, in addition to the income 
brought in by his extensive practice, a 
very ample private fortune, part of 
which he inherited from his father, and 
part of it had been bequeathed to him. 
An old valetudinarian gentleman, whose 
liver had been burned up in India, but 
whose gall had been increased in pro- 
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portion, had grown so partial to him, 
from receiving some benefit from him 
daily by his prescriptions, as well as 
contradictions, that, when he died, he 
left him nearly all his wealth, and these 
same pearls in Ada’s hair, and other 
ornaments, which the good physician 
threw into the lap of his wife and 
daughter; and had, also, out of the 
same legacy, presented the former 
enough to fit out her son in the hand- 
somest manner for Calcutta, and to send 
him occasional supplies, until his ap- 
pointment had grown of importance 
and pay enough to support him in that 
style which he knew Hastings too well 
liked, and which he had been too de- 
licate, in his situation of stepfather— 
perhaps, I ought to say, too ill-judged 
and falsely indulgent to the child ofan 
adored wife —not to chasten and con- 
trol in his boyhood. But we are now 
in the drawing-room at Place ; 
and there are lords, ladies, bishops, 
counsellors, physicians, private gentle- 
men, members of parliament, poets, 
painters, and men of science of all de- 
scriptions, but of the first eminence, 
clustering through the rooms: it was 
rather a conversazione, us they call 
them, than a regular party ; for no cards 
were introduced, although there was 
music in abundance, there being three 
or four well-paid public singers invited 
there to amuse the company, and no 
less a man than S. K., to favour us with 
hearing his tragedy of V——, before it 
was presented at Covent Garden. 

It is a difficult thing to support two 
characters. I was no longer Mrs. 
Griffiths, “the Monthly Nurse,” at 
the house of Doctor and Mrs. Las- 
celles. More than one of the ladies 
present that evening stared at me, as 
they say, “ with all their eyes ;” that is, 
bringing up the whole strength of the 
faculty of vision, to make out the extra- 
ordinary resemblance between Mrs. 

and the lady who did them 
the favour to take care of them 
and their young hopefuls, during the 
time when neither of them could well 
take care of themselves. Of course 
they could not bring themselves to be- 
lieve in the identity of the two appear- 
ances; but still they could not help 
thinking, “twas strange, ‘twas passing 
strange.” 

1 have acquired, by long practice, 
such a look of perfect unconsciousness 
and tranquillity, when the eyes of those 
who have seen me before have scrull- 
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nised and questioned me, as it were, 
demanding an answering look of recog- 
nition, which they have asked in vain 


for, that it has become a matter of 


amusement to me to watch how very 
much puzzled many ladies have turned 
away from the investigation of my fea- 
tures, and given it up asa thing quite 
beyond their comprehension. IL think 
| should make a tolerably good diplo- 
matist by this command of my physio- 
gnomy; and have some thoughts, now 
J have totally relinquished my vocation 
of “ Monthly Nurse,” to offer myself 
to our Jiberal administration as ambas- 
sadress to the Russian court, or govern- 
ess to one of our Indian presidencies : 
for is it not a paramount qualification 
for such high offices, that no one will 
ever be able to find out by my counte- 
nance what is passing within the * vasty 
deep” of my busy mind? ‘Talk not to 
me of the ¢ransparency that should ex- 
ist, they say, between the expression of 
the eyes and the thoughts of the heart: 
all this might be very well in the fabled 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney; but in 
the world—the plotting, calculating, in- 
triguing world—where all the folks in it, 
or, at least, the greatest number, are 
racking their brains how to profit them- 
selves by the weaknesses, the follies, 
and the sensibilities, nay—even the af- 
fections, of the others,— surely, it is 
wiser to put up a screen between the 
inquisitive glances of our neighbours 
and our own cogitations ; such an one 
as we sometimes see used, made of 
wood and painted green, for an aristo- 
cratic barrier, when a pseudo-gentleman 
has the misfortune to be domiciled next 
door to one of the three-gold-balls fra- 
lernity, or, still worse, a vender of 
“Hanbury’s Entire,” or the innocent 


feet of calves, oxen, and sheep, pro- © 


perly prepared. 

After coffee had been handed round, 
on the evening I have been speaking 
of, with cakes of every kind; when the 
drawings, and the models, and the 
gems, and the hundred of other eye- 
traps, had been duly looked at and 
descanted on; when the professionals 
had been encored and applauded,—Dr. 
Jascelles expressed a wish that his 
daughter should amuse the company 
and himself by giving them a little air, 
accompanied by herself on the harp, 
she having received lately some lessons 
from the first master on that instrument 
in London. The good Doctor had not 
intimated such a wish for many months ; 
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and, though Ada had notliterally “hung 
her harp upon the willows” since 
her father’s displeasure,—for she had 
practised assiduously every day for 
hours,—yet whenever she heard his well- 
known step upon the stairs, her study 
was relinquished and her harp was 
mute, as if the atmosphere of a father’s 
displeasure had an effect upon its 
suings. But now Ada was not asked 
a second time ; and I am sure that the 
fine eyes of my favourite were mois- 
tened with emotion, though they did 
not overflow, as, with a heightened 
colour aud a tremulous voice, she sang 
the following lines, which I got her to 
copy for me the next day, although she 
would not confess that she either wrote 
the words or composed the melody : 
but I must own I strongly suspect her 
of both these misdemeanours ; for the 
poetry had so strong a reference to her 
late uncomfortable state with her fa- 
ther, that I think she could not by 
chance have found words so applica- 
ble— or, even if she had, where could 
she have got the artist to arrange an air 
that suited them so well? As for her 
Italian music-master, he could not have 
done it, even if he had tried; for he 
would have smothered up the simple, 
— melody, had it come into his 
vead, and so mystified it with shakes, 
trills, and ornaments, that “ nature’s 
sweet child” never could have been 
recognised. Drawing the harp towards 
her, her small black satin slipper on its 
pedals, her arms gracefully thrown 
round it, and her eyes timidly glanc- 
ing towards the Doctor to see if he 
understood her song—thus did the 
lovely girl pour forth her simple lay ; 
her admiring, but unconscious mother 
wondering *‘ where her Ada got that 
pretty song:” and much more she 
wondered that she had never heard her 
practise it before that evening ; for Ada 
had kept it altogether as a solace to her 
sufferings when quite alone. 


SONG OF ADA LASCELLES. 
Like sunshine to a drooping flower, 
That smile, so long delay’d, 
Came o'er this heart with wond’rous 
power, 
So long condemn’d to shade. 


How much I welcome that lov'd ray, 
Withheld so long a while ! 

For more than flow’ret loves the day, 
Love I—a father’s smile. 


Many smiles and significant glances 
passed between the Italian professionals 
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at the simple, unadorned ballad that 
Ada Lascelles had given the company ; 
and one of them was bold enough to 
insinuate that the young lady's voice 
possessed so much sweetness, flexibil- 
ity, and power, it was a pity she had 
not the advantage of a few finishing 
lessons to give her style, and especially 
a shake, which, he was assured, no one 
could obtain without infinite pains and 
practice. But I was not of the same 
opinion, and feel well assured that were 
we allowed to hear an angel sing (and 
I assume that they do so better than 
mortals), they would very seldom, if 
ever, trill forth long unmeaning ca- 
dences, ending in a shake that gives 
one more the idea of a fit of ague than 
a graceful termination to an expressive 
song. But how should a “ Monthly 
Nurse” know any thing of such high 
matters ? and is not the whole tide of 
public prejudice against me? Let 
them all do as they like, and sing either 
as Gabriel does, or the arch-fiend Sa- 
tan; who, being a perfect gentleman, 


according to Milton’s description of 


him, must, therefore, know a good deal 
about matters of taste, and whether a 
minute and a half’s shake is not too 
long for beings with such short breaths 
as man. 

The next morning, whilst my friend 
Eleanor was giving directions to her 
servants, the young Ada stole into my 
room ; and, after affectionately kissing 
me, she entered at once into the expla- 
nation she had promised me, which, 
she said, “ was only a just payment to 
me for my having given her credit for 
deeper thoughts and feelings than 
either her dear papa or mamma had 
done: and that,” added she, “is a 
great compliment indeed ; for my fa- 
ther, you know, piques himself much 
on his ‘ clear-headedness,’ and his 
‘peculiar faculty’ of detecting every 
sort of ‘quackery, fraud, and impos- 
ture.’”” 

“ But, surely,” said I, smiling, “ we 
may still allow him his peculiar faculty, 
in all its freshness; for I should think 
that his daughter’s crime against him 
comes not under either of these heads.” 

“T am not quite sure of that,” re- 
sponded Ada, very gravely : “my bark, 
that you have heard me sing about yes- 
terday morning, has been obliged to 
pass through so very narrow a strait, 
and with a rock and whirlpool on each 
side of it, that, perhaps, in endeavour- 
ing to escape the one, J may have steered 
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my course too near the other, and in- 
jured the sides of my little vessel ; for 
I have a strange feeling about my heart 
when L think of my dear excellent 
father, and how dreadfully he has been 
imposed on.” 

“Imposed on!” repeated I; and I 
felt that my features were a full inch 
and a half longer than when Ada entered 
my chamber : “a thousand alarms were 
up in arms” in a moment, nor were 
they at all nice in whom they took up 
and examined in their swift scrutiny, 
My friend Eleanor herself did not es- 
cape this instantaneous mental inqui- 
sition; I put her “to the question” 
within my mind’s tribunal, but she 
came out unscathed. I blushed that I 
had dared glance towards her in so 
unfriendly a way, though she knew it 
not. 

“ Yes,” continued Ada Lascelles; 
“ my father has been, and is yet, grossly 
imposed on, and I have screened the 
offender. Can you not guess that it is 
my poor misguided brother, Hastings?” 

[ never should have guessed it, 
certainly : for seldom, if ever, did my 
friend Eleanor mention this son of a 
former marriage ; and I, somehow or 
other, without at all examining the 
why or the wherefore, fell into her own 
humour respecting him. Therefore, 
having been given to understand that 
he was very handsome, rather wild, 
and was provided for in India, I sel- 
dom thought about him, and did not 
at all wonder that Dr. Lascelles never 
mentioned his name. Certainly, my 
usual penetration was in this instance 
entirely asleep, or I have used this 
faculty so much that it is grown blunted 
and unfit for further service. 

“ Ah, I recollect,” said I, “ that the 
Doctor hinted that you were likely to 
know more about Hastings than even 
his mother or himself. Does he not 
go on steadily in India?” 

“ Alas, my dear madam,” said Ada, 
bursting into tears, “ Hastings has 
deceived my good kind father and his 
idolising mother: he has never en- 
barked for India at all ; and he has got 
amongst a set of extravagant, aban- 
doned characters, who are ruining him, 
I fear, soul and body.” 

“ Hastings not in India! Why, 
there was a packet of letters from thence 
only yesterday, written by himself, and 
addressed to you all! My dear Ada, 
you must be dreaming.” 

“ Would it were but 3 dream! 
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Those letters certainly did come from 
India; but they were sent there first 
by himself to cover the imposition, 
and then were forwarded by some one 
in his interest back again to England. 
I have seen Hastings myself within 
these few months, and know but too 
well that he has never left these shores. 
He has been living on the sale of his 
appointment there, and his splendid 
equipment forit, ever since. Weallsaw 
him safe on board the Bombay-Castle, 
Captain M ; but, after our depar- 
ture, he removed all his effects from 
the ship, and has been living amongst 
a set of dissolute young men, and, I 
suppose, women also, ever since.” 

Ada blushed as she told me the latter 
part of this story, and hastily passed 
on to the share she herself had to sus- 
tain in this unpleasant affair. 

“ You will, of course, think I ought 
immediately to have disclosed my know- 
ledge of this misconduct to my parents, 
and you would be right in thinking so, 
if this were all; but 1 have more to tell 
you. ark! I think I hear mamma’s 
step coming this way; she especially 
must never know what Lam going to tell 
you; it would break her heart; and 
papa must never know it either, or my 
unhappy brother will be lost for ever. 
lam, perhaps, wrong even to confide 
itto you; but here is mamma”—and 
Mrs. Lascelles entered the room. 

“1 shall be jealous of my own child, 
dearest Mary, if you have these private 
meetings,” said the smiling mother, 
patting the cheek of her Ada; “ but I 
shall leave you together for another 
hour, for I am going to read the letter 
of my son Hastings over again; so 
make the most of your time, for I shall 
not give up another whilst you are in 
the house. How I should like to shew 
you my son, Mary! With all his faults 
(and he has his full share), I am sure 
you would say, that you had never seen 
ahandsomer young man. Is not your 
brother very handsome, Ada?” 

“T have never seen him surpassed, 
mamma, in personal beauty by anyone,” 
murmured the young girl, glancing co- 
vertly at me. 

“T was sure you would say so, Ada, 
for he has petted you from infancy, 
and I wonder you did not break your 
heart when he quitted us. Never did 
brother love a little sister as this wild 
boy of mine has loved my Ada! I 
believe he told her all his pranks; and 
she was always his shield and. defence 
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against her father, whenever he was 
getting into scrapes. Indeed, there 
were one or two letters passed between 
them, when Ilastings was at Ports- 
mouth, afier we all left him there, just 
before his embarkation, that she never 
would shew her father and myself. I 
do not think the doctor much likes this 
private correspondence ; for, you see, he 
upbraided her with it, Mary, yesterday ; 
but, for my part, I ain very easy about 
it; I like to see them such friends ; 
perhaps some love affair or other; but 
I shall go now, and read my letter, and 
see if he be equally confidential to his 
mother.” And Mrs. Lascelles disap- 
peared. 

“ You see,” continued Ada, “ how 
totally unsuspicious my poor dear mo- 
ther is, and how easy and contented 
also. Iam sure I amright. [t would be 
cruel to tell her how very low my in- 
fatuated brother has fallen. What will 
become of him I know not; but I 
forget you are unacquainted with the 
circumstances. The letter I received 
from Hastings at Portsmouth, that I 
did not choose to shew my parents, 
was a request that I would contrive to 
send a few pounds to a certain young 
girl he mentioned, whose address he 
gave me, as he owned he had seduced 
her. I attended to his request, and 
sent nearly all my pocket-money 
to this unhappy creature; but what 
was my surprise and grief when, one 
evening, months after this, as papa and 
mamma were engaged at chess, and I 
was reading in my own room, I heard 
a noise from the small dressing-room 
adjoining, and saw my brother Hastings 
creep out, with his finger on his lip, to 
enjoin silence. 

‘‘ ¢ Ada,’ said he, ‘I have no time to 
waste in explanations, I will write them 
to you to-morrow; but now, I must 
have the sum of a hundred and fifty 
pounds, or I shall be carried off to 
prison ; nay worse, shall stand at the 
bar of a court of justice, as a culprit. 
Can you manage, my beloved little 
sister, to get this sum up for me; but 
stay, I must bolt this door, or we may 
be interrupted.’ 

“ ¢ Oh, Hastings,’ I cried, throwing 
my arms around him, ‘ you will cause 
the death of our dear mother; she has 
not strength of mind enough to bear 
up against your repeated ill-conduct ; 
you will break her heart. We all 
thought you in India.’ 

‘“* * Yes, if she hears that I have been 
KK 
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tried at the Old Bailey as a felon,’ said 
Hastings, gloomily; ‘ which must be 
the case, if I procure not the money 
Thave named. It is a forgery business, 
Ada, or something of that sort; but it 
is of no use preaching about it now. 
Save me first, dear girl, and then give 
me as long a sermon as you will.’ 

“ ¢ Tastings, | have not the money. 
How could you ever suppose that a girl 
of my age should have such an enormous 
sum as that you mention? But I will 
go and ask papa, and —-—’ 

“<Not for your life, my pretty 
sister. Oh, Ada! if you stir a step in 
my affairs, without consulting me, so 
entangled am I in them, you will your- 
self, perhaps, place the halter round 
your brother’s neck ; and I think my 
dear little girl would not like that.’ 

“¢ Like it, Hastings! I would at 
any time sacrifice my own life to save 
yours!’ and I sobbed upon his bosom 
like an infant. 

“¢€ You are a dear, little, affection- 
ate fool, and soare all you women- 
kind. It was the tears of poor Alice 
Ellis that prevented my going out to 
India, when all my things were packed, 
and I had received dad’s and mammy’s 
blessings. Upon my soul, Ada, I am 
not so bad a fellow, even now, as you 
think me; there is a green spot or 
two in the desert of my heart ; but 
T must have this sum, or you will 
see me dangle, like ripe fruit, ready to 
drop off; that is, from the new-drop 
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“ ¢ Hastings,’ I said, ‘your levity 
drives me mad; what can be done to 
gave you?’ 

“¢ Are you sincere, Ada, in that 
question? Would you really save your 
brother ?” 

“ «Oh, Hastings, that I might be 
tried ! but I am_ helpless to serve 
you.’ 

*¢ You have a watch, my sister, 
and many other valuables; enough 
might be raised upon these things to 
take up the confounded bill they in- 
duced me to draw, and accept also ; 
that aceeptance will destroy me.’ 

**¢ And would these jewels of my 
grandmother be enough to get rid of 
that wretched bill?’ Iasked. ¢ Ilas- 
tings, my own beloved brother, you 
know where the casket lies, take it, 
and depart. But what shall I say to 
my father when he asks me, ‘ Where 
are these jewels?’ No matter; can I 
hesitate when such a calamity is hang- 
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ing over the head of all my family? 
No! were it the blood within these 
veins, instead of a few glittering gems, 
I would yield it gladly, to prevent my 
brother being brought to a public tri- 
bunal, perhaps condemned.” 

Deeply was poor Hastings affected 
with the devotion of his sister. Ife sat 
leaning his head upon his hand, and 
I do assure you, madam, that tears 
dropped through his fingers upon the 
table ; but some one approached, and 
he jumped up in wild alarm; his eves 
looked fearfully around ; those large 
and beautiful eyes flashed almost with 
frenzy. “ Who comes there?” he ex- 
claimed, as he ran to the dressing-room 
window, which was just over the water- 
cistern, and gave hima hope of escape. 
“ Stay,” cried he, ** I must have the 
casket.” And he took it from the 
drawer in which I kept it, hastily press- 
ed a kiss upon my cheek, and was gone 
in a moment. He got over two or 
three out-houses that joined ours, and, 
I suppose, scrambled over the wall ot 
one of the gardens, to get off without 
being known. 

“TI had a long letter sent, clandes- 
tinely, to me a few days after, telling 
me that my trinkets had been his sa- 
viour, and that he was now resolved 
really to get out to India, and try to 
live respectably ; but I much fear he 
is still lingering about his old haunts, 
and, perhaps, is leagued with the very 
worst characters, for he is so exceed- 
ingly thoughtless, and has so few fixed 
_—: this has been his bane. 

fear my beloved mother did not instil 
them into his mind at the earliest pe- 
riod.” 

“ When did you mention the loss 
of all your jewelry to your father?” [ 
inquired. “ And how were you able to 
account to him for their loss ?” 

“ A few days after my brother's visit 
we went to the Opera, and my father 
requested me to wear some certain or- 
naments that he much liked ; when I 
was obliged to tell him at once, simply, 
‘that I had lost them all. This, of 
course, made him ask me in what way ! 
I hesitated a moment; then told him, 
I had seen a man escape from my 
dressing-room window, over the offices ; 
and, on examining my drawers imme- 
diately after, I found that all my little 
treasure had vanished. But so strange 
did it appear to my father that I had 
never mentioned this cireumstance be- 
fore, and so embarrassed, no doubt, 
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was my manner of telling it, that it 
required not much acuteness in him 
to perceive that I had either perverted 
the truth, or was uttering altogether a 
falsehood. It shocked and alarmed 
him, for I had always been above sus- 
picion in this respect previously. Be- 
lieving that Hastings was in India, he 
had not the slightest clue to guide him; 
indeed, how should he ever have sus- 
pected that my brother, wild and 
thoughtless as he has ever been, would 
have taken from me all my little wealth, 
even if he had been in England, and 
had involved himself so deeply. I 
am at a loss now to comprehend how 
my father so quickly, last night, gave me 
credit for deeper and better motives, as 
you so kindly suggested, tor I do not be- 
lieve he has the slightest idea, even now, 
that Hastings did not proceed to India 
at the time his things were on board— 
in short, I am quite puzzled ; but to 
you, dearest madam, at any rate, I owe 
my reconciliation with one of the best 
and kindest fathers in the world.” 

When Ada had finished her little 
history, I told her that I gave her every 
credit, certainly, for the purity of her 
intentions, and the magnanimity with 
which, for her brother’s sake, she had 
endured suspicion and displeasure ; 
but that I still blamed her conduct, and 
much feared she had erred, by no means 
little,in not acquainting her parents with 
the imprudence and dishonourable con- 
ductof Hastings. ‘* Who knows,” I ad- 
ded,“ but that this misguided young man 
himself may have cause deeply to re- 
gret your false indulgence towards him. 
Living without employment, and, per- 
haps, in the lowest company, without 
means of support, he may be induced 
to enter on a still blacker course, and 
commit darker deeds than that of 
robbing his sister: indeed, my dear 
Ada, you must allow me to mention 
the whole affair to your excellent father, 
who will use his own discretion whe- 
ther or not your mother should be made 
acquainted with it. It may be the 
means of snatching this unprincipled 
young man from utter destruction.” 

“ Oh, call him not unprincipled,” 
said the now weeping girl; “ judge not 
of him as you would of the calm re- 
flecting Englishman. He is an impe- 
tuous fiery spirit, who as yet has only 
been guided by his passions and his 
impulses: he knows not what it is as 
yet to reflect; but he has a thousand 
good qualities lying in the depths of 
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his being, if he would but use them. 
i am sure he has been overborne by 
some master-passion, or he would not 
have acted as he has done; there is 
some girl, you see, has obtained a pow- 
erful influence over him. Poor Hast- 
ings! LT would serve thee if I could; 
but 1 have no right to acquaint my 
father with thy folly without thy per- 
mission! No! I have argued the thing 
over in my own mind a hundred times, 
and have always arrived at the same 
conclusion. I will not betray the con- 
fidence reposed in me.” 

“ Well,” said I, “it is your own 
affair, my love, entirely, and your own 
mind must be the only medium through 
which you must judge of the propriety 
of your conduct. I shall urge you no 
more on the subject; yet 1 must own 
I feel very uneasy respecting the fate of 
my dear Eleanor’s first-born child ; but 
we must leave him in the hands of a 
merciful Providence. Let us now go 
down, my dear, to your mamma, for we 
have exceeded the time she allowed us 
for our little chat.” 

I had now finished my visit, and had 
fixed to leave my friends on the follow- 
ing day. As we had still « great deal 
to say to each other, for friendship, like 
love, is never weary of hearing and 
saying the most trifling things over and 
over again, we sat, Eleanor and myself, 
in the drawing-room, two or three 
hours after the doctor and the rest of 
the family had retired to bed. The 
fond mother had been telling me of the 
great personal beauty of her son, which 
I, certainly, had often heard before ; 
but she then also acquainted me, for 
the first time, that a very rich heiress, 
an only child, was deeply enamoured 
of him, and had intimated to herself 
pretty plainly, that he had only to ask 
in order to receive her hand and for- 
tune; “ but the headstrong boy did 
not choose to like her,’’ said Eleanor, 
“and set off to India, without even 
taking leave of her.” She then spoke 
to me respecting the prospects of her 
other child, and told me of a conquest 
she had made, but had no suspicion of 
herself. She was just mentioning to 
me, that the gentleman in question had 
intimated to her father his intentions, 
but wished them for the present to be 
kept secret from the young lady her- 
self, as he hoped to awaken an interest 
in her heart previously to her hearing of 
his deelaration. “ But Adu is so truly 
a child as yet,” said Eleanor, “ that she 
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never even dreams of lovers and a hus- 
band. At her age, Mary, if you recol- 
lect, I had been made a wife—but, 
surely, I heara noise below! Yes, there 
certainly is one, and the creaking of a 
door! What shall we do?” And my 
poor timid friend was overwhelmed 
with terror ; for we both believed that 
housebreakers were below, especially 
as the noise continued; it seemed like 
the forcing open of an escritoire, a 
cautious use ofa chisel, or something 
of that sort. Mrs. Lascelles grew almost 
frantic, and rushed up stairs to her hus- 
band and child, whom she awakened 
in a moment, and acquainted with her 
fears. I, in the meantime, no longer 
in doubt that thieves were actually be- 
low, had opened the drawing-room 
window, with as little noise as possible, 
and was just stepping into the balcony 
to give an alarm, when Ada, in a loose 
wrapping-gown, and a face as pale as 
ashes, hastily prevented me, and drew 
me back again into the room. “ Direct 
me how to act, most gracious Heaven !” 
cried the agitated girl, sinking upon 
her knees. “Oh, madam! I have 
reason to fear that my wretched bro- 
ther is at this very moment in the 
house, perhaps rifling the secretary of 
my ill-used father!” 

“Why should you suspect this, 
Ada?” said I, nearly as much agitated 
as herself. 

“ I cannot explain now,” continued 
she; “ but, since we parted yesterday, 
I have had a note from Hastings — 
incoherent, desperate: he is starving, 
and others with him. But my father is 
coming down the stairs, and armed 
with a blunderbuss! What shall I do? 
Hastings will be shot, and my mother 
will gomad! It must not be! it must not 
be!” and she flew from the room like 
lightning, aud followed the footsteps of 
her father. I mechanically went down 
also, although Eleanor, from the head 
of the other flight of stairs, screamed to 
me to go up to her, and several female 
servants were huddled together in a 
group around their mistress, half wild 
with terror. 

“* Let go my arm, Ada,” said the 
doctor, in an angry tone, to his daugh- 
ter, who clung around him, and pre- 
vented his firing off the blunderbuss. 
** Do you wish to see your father mur- 
dered before your face? Surely mad- 
ness must have taken hold of you, thus 
to act!” But she relinquished not her 
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About six yards off stood the young 
man, with a dark-lantern in his hand, 
which only partially illumined the doc- 
tor’s study (the room iu which this scene 
passed), and shewed to me, but partially, 
the figure of a very tall, elegant young 
man, with a black crape tied over his 
face. I saw that he trembled dread- 
fully. An open secretary shewed but 
too plainly the purport of his nocturnal 
visit. 

“ Take this frantic child away from 
me,” said Dr. Lascelles to me, on per- 
ceiving I had entered the room, “ or 
some mischief will be done. She knows 
not what she does.” 

“Oh kill him not, my father!” 
shrieked the agonised girl. ‘“ Even 
though he is robbing you, take not his 
life!’ At what a moment to send him 
to his Maker, with such a crime as 
this unrepented of!” Still the father 
struggled to free himself from his 
daughter; still she hung upon him; 
still circled him with her arms, and pre- 
vented him from taking away the life of 
the trembling culprit before him. I 
had not now a single doubt that Has- 
tings, the son of my earliest and truest 
friend, stood there before me ; and how 
did he stand? as a detected thief—a 
midnight robber! But he must be 
saved, at all events, thought I; and I 
saw by the increasing paleness of his 
poor sister, that she could not much 
longer defend him; that faintness was 
seizing her, and that then the doctor 
would be at liberty to do as he chose ; 
for the miserable young man used no 
means to effect his escape, but seemed 
paralysed with the scene in which he 
was the chief actor. 

I retreated, therefore, from the cham- 
ber, and flying to the street-door, un- 
fastened all the bolts and chain, and 
set it wide open. Ada guessed my 
meaning in a moment, and wrestled 
with her death-like sickness and her 
father an instant longer; but it was 
but for an instant, ere she fell senseless 
upon the ground. During that instant 
Hastings had fled. 

When the trembling servants could 
summon up courage enough to bring 
lights, and examine the apartment and 
the house generally, to see what had 
been purloined, and to administer to 
poor Ada such remedies as her father 
ordered for her, we found that the in- 
tentions of the thief had been frustrated. 
That though many articles of plate had 
been packed up, and brought from the 
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butler’s pantry, nothing had been taken, 
and the secret drawer in the doctor’s 
secretary had not yet been opened ; so, 
that after a long and diligent search to 
ascertain that no accomplices were left 
in the house, the doctor kissed his 
daughter, when recovered, calling her 
“a little fool; but in his heart, no 
doubt, he was glad that he had been 
prevented from taking away the life 
even of a housebreaker ; for not the 
slightest suspicion, we saw, had he, or 
any one else, save Ada and myself, 
how nearly connected to him was the 
intended robber. About four o’clock 
in the morning we all retired, the poor 
girl creeping into my bed, to tell me 
all she knew besides with relation to her 
brother, and the reasons why she so 
strongly suspected him of a deed un- 
worthy of his rank and education. 

“I will shew you to-morrow,” said 
the still agitated girl, “ the letter that 
Hastings contrived to send to me yester- 
day: Iknownot by whatmeanshedid so, 
but I found it on my dressing-table. 
He speaks of his having obtained some 
sort of situation, or grant of land, I 
think it is, in Van-Dieman’s Land, and 
that he only waits for some money to 
pay his passage thithe , and buy some 
necessary things for him as a settler. 
He adds, that he is not going alone; 
that he cannot desert the poor girl, 
who has given up every thing for him, 
and he urges me to see him once more 
before his departure.” 

“Then he gives you an address, 
Ada?” inquired I, as a thought en- 
tered my head. 

“ Yes,” she replied; “ he tells me 
he is living in some wretched hole in 
Somers ‘Town, in a single room, and 
that poor Alice and himself are reduced 
to the greatest want. He even adds, 
but I blush to tell you, that she has 
just given him an infant; and that the 
distresses of both mother and child had 
rendered him almost desperate,” 

“| will go there to-morrow, Ada,” 
said I. “ I owe this to the son of my 
dear friend ; and I may, perhaps, be of 
some service to him.” 

“ God bless you for the thought!” 
said Ada, fervently. ‘ We know not 
to what misery,and to what guilt, people 
may be driven by headstrong passion 
and wretched circumstances. Wicked- 
ly as Hastings has acted, believe me, he 
13 hot utterly depraved.” 

“I fear,” said I, “ we must not at- 
tempt to extenuate his faults. It is a 
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dangerous principle, seeking to find 
excuses for bad actions; but if we can 
reclaim this poor prodigal, it is worth 
all our pains, and we will try to- 
morrow.’ 

In a back garret, in an obscure street 
in Somers Town, I found the residence 
of the unhappy young man. I en- 
tered the room before he was aware of 
any one seeking him. I stood a mo- 
ment at the door contemplating the 
following scene, and hearing the follow- 
ing dialogue. 

On a miserable pallet lay the pale, 
emaciated form of a young girl, witha 
baby by her side. She preserved still 
the remains of much beauty, and had 
great delicacy of complexion. A small 
fire was at the further end of the room ; 
and before it sat the young man I had 
seen the evening before. I knew him 
at once by the beautiful proportions of 
his figure, and the colour of his hair ; 
he was stirring something over the fire, 
but what I could not tell. 

“T fear it will be too thick,” said 
he; “ itseems more like paste than gruel, 
Alice; but I am but a bad nurse, 
dearest! Come, take comfort; if we 
can but get over this trouble, we shall 
do yet. Once in our own settlement, 
love, and we will hold up our heads 
with the best of them. Iknow I have 
a very powerful arm for work, and I 
will use it, believe me, heartily, so that 
you need not despond. I will never 
forsake you, Alice, even if [ should go 
to the gallows-tree for you.” 

“ Bless you, Hastings!” murmured 
the soft plaintive voice of the young 
creature. ‘I have proof enough that 
you love me better than every thing 
else besides; but I have been to you 
nothing but a hindrance and a blight; 
but for me you would have gone to 
India and prospered ; but I shall not 
hinder you long, dear Hastings; my 
time will soon be over. What will 
you do then with this poor little 
thing?” 

The man whom I had seen the night 
before engaged in a scene of intended 
plunder, now leaned his head upon his 
hand, and sobbed like an infant. “ Do 
not talk so, Alice,” said he; “ you will 
break my heart. Try to live, for my 
sake, and, poor thing! for the baby’s, 
too. Come, take a little of this stuff (it 
is too thick, I fear); it will do you good, 
I hope; besides, Ada will send us 
something soon ; I know she will not 
suffer us all to die.” And the young 
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man poured out into a basin something 
that looked all in lumps, and certainly 
not over inviting to a delicate stomach. 
In turning, to bring the mess to the 
invalid, he started, and saw me. Ile 
knew me in a moment; and, with a 
face of crimson, hastily coming up to 
me, whispered to me, %« Not a word of 
last night, I conjure you, or you will 
kill her.” I nodded my head, and 
advanced. I soon made myself the mis- 
tress of all the secrets of that wretched 
attic in Somers Town. 

The girl, I found, had been a mil- 
liner, and her extreme beauty had at- 
tracted the love of Hastings. She had 
been seduced, and most dearly loved 
her seducer. On his intended embarka- 
tion at Portsmouth, she had followed 
him thither, to take, as she believed, a 
last look and embrace of him; but had 
evinced such unfeigned anguish at the 
thoughts of a separation, that her lover 
had not the heart to desert her. Dis- 
regarding worldly interest, and every 
thing else, he had returned with her to 
London, where they had lived on the 
spoil ofhisequipmentsfor many months, 
and after that, I fear, in a still less ho- 
nourable way. The sale of his sister’s 

valuables had relieved him from a very 
heavy and disgraceful responsibility. 
Now he had obtained a grant of land, 
not far from Sydney, but could not 
leave his unhappy partner, for she was 
just brouglit to bed, in the midst of 
extreme poverty, of a son; but she had 
suffered so much from contending feel- 
ings and real want, that she thought, 
and so did I at first, that she had not 
many days to live. 

Cold must have been the heart that 
would not have done its utmost for 
two young persons so situated; but 
when one of them was the darling and 
first-born child of my own Eleanor, it 
is not to be wondered if I stirred my- 
self to the utmost for their benefit. 

Nutritious food, and hope of better 
days, soon revived the poor girl, 
who, saving her first guilty imprudence 
with regard to Hastings, was a most 
excellent creature. He tenderly loved 
her, and assured me a hundred times 
over, that he never could love another 
woman, and had no other wish than 
making her 
for Sydney. 

With every thing necessary for their 
intended plan of life, with implements 
of industry and agriculture, seeds of 
every kind and sort, and a sufficient 
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sum of money for their support until 
their farm grows productive, did I ac- 
company the young couple, now man 
and wife, and their infant, on board 
the vessel proceeding to Van-Dieman’s 
Land ; Ada having managed to take 
leave of them both previously. She, 
however, added many things to their 
stock of comforts from her own pocket- 
money. I have since heard that they 
are going on very prosperously, and are 
sincerely attached to each other. 

Dr. Lascelles is a very keen-witted 
and intelligent man. I shrewdly sus- 
pect that he has had some notion, but 
not to its full extent, and certainly not 
of the purposed robbery, of the indis- 
cretions of his beloved wife’s son, for 
he made his daughter, Ada, the other 
day, a present of 500/., saying, very 
significantly, “ she was at perfect liberty 
to use it in any way she pleased.” [ 
forgot to add, that the watch and jewels 
of this charming young girl, not 
having been pledged for a quarter of 
their worth, I contrived to have re- 
deemed, and sent back to her. An- 
other thing makes me think that the 
good doctor knows more of this affair 
than he likes to own, is, that the other 
day, when I was present, he said good- 
humouredly to Ada, on perceiving his 
favourite necklace ‘and bracelets on, 
“* Surely these said gems are fairy-gifts, 
Ada; they disappear and come again 
to sight in a most marvellous way.” 
But whatever suspicions the doctor 
may have, it is quite clear that my 
friend Eleanor has none; and even 
when she does know that Hastings is 
married, and settled in or near Syd- 
ney, she will not think it at all strange, 
for she is always saying, “ that her 
son was fond of farming pursuits, and 
that he always told her he would go 
to Canada, or live in the back settle- 
ments in America, as he should love to 
clear and improve an estate of his own, 
no matter where it was situated.” 

That a great and, I trust, everlasting 
friendship should have sprung up from 
these circumstances between Ada Las- 
celles and myself, there can be no 
doubt. She is a rare and most ex- 
traordinary girl; and so thinks Al- 
gernon Meredith, I fancy ; but this is 
no tale of him. We had enough of 
him before, and his escape from stran- 
gulation ; and yet he is really worthy 
of a record by himself. If I live, he 
shall have it. 
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THE RIVER SAMBATYON, BY RABBI MOSES EDREII1.* 


Moses Eprent, the author of the ex- 
tremely valuable and recondite work 
before us, presents himself with many 
passports to our favourable considera- 
tion. Accustomed as we have long 
been to be addressed in terms of flat- 
tery, we never recollect any thing so 
completely heart-winning and over- 
powering as the dedication of “ the 
Historical Account of the Ten Tribes 
settled beyond the River Sambatyon, in 
the East.” It commences as follows: 


“ TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS PUBLIC. 


“T take the liberty to dedicate this small 
work to the publie in general, to my 
Jriends and acquaintances, and more 
particularly the subscribers. 


“ Gentlemen,—The intention of those 
who dedicate their works is, in general, 
to obtain some favour or benefit, and not 
for glory or justice; and 1 am one of 
those. From the time I began this work, 
my intention has ever been to dedicate 
it to some great, humane, and charitable 
personage, who, by some heroic action, 
would be willing to render me some as« 
sistance to pay the expenses of printing 
it, But the misfortunes attending hu- 
man life have deprived me of such a 
favour, in spite of all my efforts; and 
although it may not be necessary to de. 
clare or explain in this work such inten- 
tion or desire, 1 do it for my satisfaction, 
and for the cd of my life, following, 
at the same time, a proverbial maxim, 
which says, chap. xii. 25, we 32523 73N7 
mmw* ‘ Heaviness in the heart of a man 
maketh it stoop, but a good word maketh 
itglad.’ Ifa person is surrounded by the 
sorrows and anxieties attending human 
life, he must relate them to his friends, 
in order to get consolation, and that he 
may forget. ‘his sorrows and troubles ; . 
as in this case he will forget or banish 
them from his mind and heart, as the 
word announces, and will act according 
to the sacred text, p>-rmwd2> IND OFYIW). 
As Il am ignorant who are my friends or 
enemies, to whom I might relate my 
anxieties, I do it to the public i in general, 
in order to comfort myself, and to obtain 
the consolation of selling my work, that 


I may realise enough to pay the expenses 
of printing, and leave some profit for the 
prosecution of my journey to the holy 
land of my fathers, Jerusalem, where I 
may spend the rest of my life with my 
family, devoting the whole of my time, 
with divine assistance, to the service of 
God.” 

We do not know any thing to corre- 
spond with this address to the “ illus- 
trious public,” except the periodical 
appeals to the “ finest peasantry.” But 
our author, the Israelite, has not been 
as fortunate in finding “ great, humane, 
and charitable personages,” ready to 
perform the “heroic action” of paying 
his ** expenses,” as a certain gentleman 
of the sister island, whom we, in imita- 
tion of our ministers, shall suffer to be 
nameless. Rabbis, it appears, are more 
difficult of finding than rabble. 

Moses, however, has obtained his 
end at last, for his book has come 
forth, The main object of its publica- 
tion, we perceive, is to aid him in get- 
ting on to Jerusalem, where he may 
spend the remainder of his days with 
his family. It is dubious whether he 
hopes to meet his family in the Holy 
City, or to take them there. Judging 
from the venerable beard of the rabbi, 
as exhibited in his frontispiece, and 
from several incidental circumstances 
related in his work, he must be at the 
lowest computation a hundred years 
old ; and we find that he was born in 
Morocco, not Jerusalem. It must be 
rather a hopeless speculation to start 
in quest of his parents, in order to 
receive their patriarchal blessing ; and 
the family, or families, which he may 
have raised, as the Americans say, 
during his travels, must now be of 
years which render them capable of 
acting for themselves. We fear, on 
the whole, that the aspirations of Edrehi 
after Jerusalem are not destined to have 
an auspicious result, and that he must 
dwell in the land of Gentiles to the 
day of his death, far apart from the 
benignant sway of Ibrahim Pacha. 


* = Historical Account of the Ten Tribes, settled beyond the River Sambatyon, 
in the East ; with many other curious Matters relating to the State of the Israelites 


in various Parts of the World, &c. &c. &e. 


and compiled by the 


tev. Dr. M. Edrehi, Native of Morocco, 


‘Translated from the original Manuscript, 
Member of the Tal- 


mudical Academies of London and Amsterdam, Professor of Modern and Oriental 
Lang uages, Private ‘futor to the University of Cambridg e, Author of “ The Law of 


Life,” The Hand of Moses,” 


&e. &e. &e. 


London: printed fcr the Author ; and 


sold by Griffiths, Wellington Street, Strand, and H, Washbourne, Salisbury Square, 


1836. Pp, xx. +290, 
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We are the more confirmed in this 
view of the case, after looking over the 
formidable array of certificates * which 
he prefixes to his volume. In a docu- 
ment, “ fait, Amsterdam, le 6 Aoit, 
1811”—about twenty-six years ago — 
Samuel Mendes de Sola, Imanuel Oheb 
Abendana, and a score other ‘* théolo- 
giens, membres de l’académie talmudique 
de la communauté Israélite Portugaise 
d’ Amsterdam,” certify their regret for 
the loss of their worthy colleague, the 
* Sieur Moise Edrehi,” who “ a Veffet 
de se perfectionner dans ses études a le 
dessein de se rendre a lancienne et 
sainte ville de Jérusalém, ville fameuse, 
entre autre, par les progrés qu'on y fait 
journellement dans les sciences théolo- 
giennes et dans les mystéres de la réli- 
gion divine.” Our readers, who have 
not turned their attention with critical 
minuteness to the state of theological 
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science in Jerusalem, may be some- 
what unprepared for this panegyric on 
its advanced progress ; but it is at least 
equally astonishing that Moses, having 
started from Amsterdam on his way to 
Jerusalem in 1811, should find himself 
no further advanced on his journey 
than London in 1837. His course to- 
wards his destined end is somewhat 
devious. We find “ G. J. F. Noeldecke, 
Dr. med. et chir.” applauding his 
“ noble but d'urriver sur le sol plus 
que classique, sur le sol sacré de ses 
ancétres,” under the date of “ Olden- 
bourg, le 31 Mai, 1812.” On the 12th 
of August of the same year, we find 
him receiving a recommendation from 
“ J. Van Schinne, Maire de la Haye, 
département des Bouches de la Meuse,” 
to the friends of science and humanity, 
to whom he may apply in the long 
journey he was about to undertake, 


* Some of these certificates are curious enough. We copy two or three : 


‘* Moi soussigné j’atteste que Monsieur Moise Edrehi ayant ei l’honneur d’étre 
admis 4 l’audience publique de S. A. R. le Grand-Duc de Francfort, fut ensuite in- 
vité par S. A. R. a une conversation particuliére, ot Elle a trouvé en lui un homme 
de talens et connaissances distinguées qui mérite d’étre recommandé 4 la bienveil- 
lance et protection de tous les amis des sciences en général, et particuliérement de 
langues étrangéres. “ U, Miter, 

“* Aschaffenbourg, Conseiller et Sécrétaire du Cabinet 

le 17 Septembre, 1813.” de S. A. R. le Grand-Duce de Francfort.” 

*«* Parmi les attestations nombreuses données a Mr. Moise Edrehi, plusieurs sont 
signées par des professeurs et des hommes de lettres que je connais particuliérement, 
et d'apres le témoignage favorable qu’ils rendent au talens et a la moralité de Mr. 
Moise Edrehi, je m’empresse de me joindre a eux pour le recommander 4 la pro- 
tection de toutes les personnes en place, et a la bienveillance de tous les savans et 
hommes de lettres. ** Le Baron Sitvestre be Sac, 

“ Paris, le 1 Février, 1814.” Membre du corps législatif de Vinstitut 
et de la légion d’honneur. 

‘* Having had some conversation with the Rabbi Moses Edrehi, I have the plea- 
sure of testifying that he appears to be well acquainted with Jewish literature, and 
think that he can communicate much information respecting the condition of the 
Jewish people in the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, and the state of learning 
among them. ** ALEXANDER NICOLL, 

“* May 12, 1828.” Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford.” 

“ After so many names of profound learning, I hesitate to subscribe mine. 
Nevertheless, at Rabbi Edrehi’s request, I cannot withhold my testimony to his 
uncommon learning in the Hebrew language, and his eminent proficiency (beyond 
any thing I have ever heard or read of) in the history and antiquities of his nation. 

“ T have less diffidence in testifying to his knowledge of the Spanish and French 
languages, and to his diligence and temper as a teacher (of which I have had experience 
in my own family), to the correctness of his morals, and his very amiable manner. 

“« London, Aug. 25, 1828.” “ Staniy Lees Girrorp, LL.D.” 

Namik Pasha also gives him a certificate in Turkish, We have professors of 
oriental languages by the dozen; and after running over the list of such names, 
it is not unamusing to read the following : 

“‘ T have had also the pleasure of a long conversation with the Rabbi Edrebi ; 
and from my perfect knowledge of the Hebrew language, literature, &c., I can pronounce 
him to be perfectly competent to instruct any one, both in the language and literature 
of that most extraordinary people the Jews. 

** July the 28th, 1834.” “ AuGustus FrtzcuaRrENcr.” 

Verily, this is as much a certificate of the learning of Lord Augustus Fitzclarence 
as of Moses Edrehi. 
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On the 4th of December he is at Gouda, 
and on the 9th, 10th, and 11th, at the 
Hague, receiving testimonials and good 
wishes from various persons --among 
them, Van Maanen— to speed him on 
his voyage ; and 1813 supplies us with 
notices of his movements to Arnheim, 
Nimeguen, Cleves, Wesel, Mentz, &ec. 
Perpetually journeying on the Jerusalem 
route, amid the kind words of professors, 
mayors, commissaries of police, sove- 
reign princes, barons, generals of divi- 
sion, grand rabbins, and so forth. 
But still Jerusalem is, like the Flying 
island, as far off as ever; for in 1814 
he is landed, not in the city of David, 
but in that of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
whose sceptre was then rapidly depart- 
ing from him. Here all idea of pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land seems to be 
totally forgotten, for, except some visits 
to Amsterdam and Brussels, the rabbi 
made Paris his head-quarters, occupy- 
ing a shop in the bazaar on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, which was unfortu- 
nately burnt on the 1st of Jan. 1825 ; 
and as the commissary of police of the 
quartier Feydeau testifies, “ ¢ous les 
marchandises qui se trouvaient dans le 
boutique du Sieur Edrehi ont été per- 
dues. Ce qui le reduit a la plus triste 
situation puis qu’il n’a aucune autre 
resource.” Until this calamity, Moses 
was a prosperous man. ‘The business 
he followed was that of a perfumer on 
a considerable scale, having no less 
than fourteen young ladies in his em- 
ployment constantly occupied in mak- 
Ing parfumes. 

This blow, which he ought to have 
considered as an infliction upon him 
for loitering in Paris, instead of fulfil- 
ling his design of proceeding to Jeru- 
salem to perfect himself in his studies 
in that most theological and scientific 
city, as his brother Talmudists of Am- 
sterdam declare it to be, completely 
ruined poor Edrehi; and by a natural 
attraction he gravitated towards Lon- 
don, where he has now sojourned for 
some ten or eleven years, performing 
the miscellaneous duties of rabbi, cigar- 
seller, preacher in the synagogue, ped- 
lar, Hebrew grinder, wandering phar- 
macopolist, vender of specifics, author, 
and, what is too often a synonyme 
for that last trade, beggar, and many 
others, too numerous for our limits, 
with indefatigable assiduity. But not 
a word about Jerusalem from his 
London patrons, except in one re- 
commendation from chief rabbi Mel- 
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dola, who expresses a hope that all 
humane and charitable persons will 
“‘ encourage and enable him to execute 
his religious and devoted intention of 
settling in the Holy Land, at Jeru- 
salem, with his family ;” but this is 
dated on the 27th of Tishri, 5586, 
which date of the greater supputation 
corresponds with 1826, eleven years 
ago. 

Yet the project is not abandoned—it 
merely sleeps; for here we have an 
address to the Committee of the Lite- 
rary Fund, in which he admonishes 
that erudite body to the following 
effect : 


“The duty of benevolence to ‘ the 
stranger’ is thus explained in the holy 
law: * And you shall love the stranger.’ 
This is a direct command, and is thus 
stated in Leviticus, xxiv. 22, "mx vbwn 
DIAN 8 IN 8D AT PRD 192 029 An 
* Ye shall have one manner of law, as 
well for the stranger as for one of your 
own country: for I am the Lord your 
God.’ This passage is, by the tradition 
of our wise men, explained to mean, that 
if a stranger shall remain in the land for 
twelve months, he shall be considered 
as one of the inhabitants, and entitled to 
all advantages and privileges, according 
to the law of the country.” [Rather a 
loose gloss this, and not palatable to 
poor-law commissioners. | 

“The study of the divine law, the 
pursuit of science, and the advancement 
of the public welfare, are duties of the 
highest importance ; and Moses makes 
it an obligation on every one to meditate 
on the holy law (Deut. v. 1). 

“« Without doubt, the greatness of this 
nation, and its reputation amongst the 
natious, has arisen from the extensive 
charities which have been instituted, 
and the great exertions which have been 
made to extend benevelence to all, of 
whatever country, and of whatever creed, 
who stand in need of protection and sup- 
port; and, amongst these institutions, it 
is certain that there is not one that can 
justly claim a higher rank than your 
noble society. 

“ As the end I have in view, in the 
ptesent publication, is to raise a small 
sum to enable me to retire to the Holy 
Land, to spend the few remaining years 
of my life in the city of Jerusalem, in the 
bosom of my own family, and surrounded 
by relations—that I may, after a long 
life of many and varied vicissitudes, 
devote myself to meditation on the holy 
law, and the exercise of devotion to the 
God of {srael. In humble hope that your 
benevolent society will render me some 
assistance, to enable me to proceed on 
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my journey, and enable me to devote 
myself to so laudable an object, I have 
taken the liberty of addressing the pre- 
sent letter to you; and I feel assured, 
that when my case is taken into consi- 


deration, y ou w ill generously condescend 
to assist me.” 


This touching address to the Literaries 
concludes with a prayer for the king and 
queen, as an appropriate wind-up toa 
supplication for sovereigns. We doubt 
not that the committee were highly 
edified by the extract from Leviticus ; 
but Moses plies them on a sorer point 
from Ecclesiastes : 


** Now, atnong these precepts of the law, 
as laid down in the Talmud (myn 29n), 
the obligation to assist and encourage 
men of learning and understanding, that 
they may be enabled to benefit the world 
by their knowledge, and to pursue with- 
out interruption the study of the holy 
law, is one of the principal injunctions. 
And this branch of moral study is the 
more needful to be observed, as poverty 
and trouble continually harass learned men 
and students, as is stated by Solomon in his 
book of Ecclesiastes, 
syryen o>p> xo 92 wawn nn AR “naw 
bn on> pyaand xd on mM OMNI KN 
ry sin oy xd on wy ona xd 

.05> FX Ip. yoy 


We must not affront the Literary 
Fund by appending a translation ; nor 
shall we differ from Moses by adding 
the points, for we have no doubt that 
many among them will find his com- 
mentary (in italics) upon the passage 
quite pointed enough already. If we 
mistake not, however, Edrehi has ere 
now been favoured by the patronage of 
the Fund, his main claim as a literary 
man being two works, one called the 
Lorat Haim, or the Law of Life, 
printed in London in the year of the 
world 5550, or 1790; and another, 
published in Amsterdam in 5559, or 
1799, entitled Yad Moseh, or the 
Hand of Moses — works which, having 
been, of course, diligently perused by 
the learned personages composing the 
Literary Fund Committee, obtained 
their patronage for the rabbi. The 
former of these illustrious composi- 
tions it has never been our good 
fortune to meet. We possess the 
latter, and have studied it with 
great interest and advantage. As the 
initiated are aware, the title is caba- 
listical, "tS (a hand) making numeri- 
cally 14; and the work, accordingly, 
consists of fourteen sermons of Moses. 
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They are very good and orthodox dis- 
courses, in which the necessity and 
piety of paying learned men, and sup- 
porting in idleness the rabbinical order, 
is touched upon with a most earnest and 
disinterested eloquence. 

Since the publication of that work, 
we believe that Moses has not ventured 
into print until the present time. What 
the precise intention in the volume 
before us may be, it is hard to say ; but 
it seems principally devoted to the dis- 
covery of the ten tribes and the history 
of the river Sambatyon. He informs us, 
after quoting many illustrious books, 
« particularly one called Rogueo Saka, 
and also Ptolemy and Kaketeas Regeo 
Lat,” that 


‘“*This book of mine contains the 
cream of all that has been written on the 
matter in hand; and, in consequence, 
I have given it the title of Mahasay Nisim, 
Book of Miracles. 

“ This work speaks of the miracles 
which the blessed God wrought in our 
behalf, and which he still performs every 
moment for us, and particularly those in 
favour of the ten tribes who exist at the 
present day, and who have great wealth ; 
and kings, prince s, governors, lands, and 

cattle, are given them by the assistance 
of God : it also treats pf the letter which 
was sent from Sambatyon in a very won- 
derful manner (proofs of which 1 will 
bring in the proper place). And I pray 
that I may find such favour in the eyes 
of the Almighty, as will dispose him to 
let me return to Jerusalem, to join my 
family and brethren ; for I wish to go and 
die there, and be buried there ; all which 
will take place with the will of God, 
not my permission ; and therefore I have 
composed this book to find grace in his 
eyes, and those of the public, for whose 
instruction it is written, and also that 
their days and my own may be prolonge od 
in this life, and that we may enjoy the 
next. And, moreover, I pray that he 
will enable me to print other books, 
which I have made on various precious 
and, to the public, instructive subjects ; 
as may be seen in the books composed 
und published by me, called Torat Haim, 
or the Law of Life, printed in London 
in the year of the world 5559, or 1790; 

and also in a book published in Amster- 
dam, in the year of the world 5559, or 
1799, called Yad Moseh, the Hand of 
Moses. 

‘And so, I pray the Almighty and 
blessed God of Israel to assist me to 
meditate in his Iloly Land, as well as 
my seed and generation alter me, with 
health and prosperity. 


We shall postpone the consideration 
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of the Ten Tribes for a while, agreeing, 
nevertheless, with Lord A » that 
jt is an interesting subject. With him, 
we are of opinion that Professor Mil- 
man’s History of the Jews was compa- 
ratively valueless. When John Murray 
offered it for his perusal, his lordship 
asked, ** Ilas Milman found the ten 
tribes?” The bibliopole was obliged 
to answer in the negative. “ Then,” 
replied Lord A———, “ he and _ his 
book may go to Erebus. I have sucked 
the two tribes as dry as they will let 
me: if he had found the other ten, it 
might be a godsend.” A more philo- 
sophical reflection upon antiquarian 
and historical knowledge was never 
made, and it sets its author at once on 
the very pinnacle of profoundly reason- 
ing aphorists. We must, however, asa 
newer subject, betake ourselves to the 
river Sambatyon ; and a most respect- 
able river itis. Had it been Christian, 
instead of Israelite, Sir Andrew Agnew 
would infallibly have moved it a vote 
of thanks. 

Of the existence of this famous stream 
there are many most satisfactory testi- 
monies, such as the Targum of Jona- 
than, the conversations of Rabbi Akiba 
with that somewhat singular Roman 
emperor named Tornosrefos, &c.; but 


“The third and greatest proof is the 
declaration of an Israelite of the tribe of 
Dan, named Eldad Madani, who came 
from those parts, and who published an 
account of it in a book, to which he 
affixed his own name, printed in the 
city of Brin, in Germany, in the year of 
the world 5543, named 7m Tx, Eldad 
Hadani. 

“ This account, as that book says, had 
been printed at Constantinople for the 
first time two hundred years before. It 
then goes on as follows: ‘ And near the 
place where dwell the children of our 
prophet (and master) Moses is the great 
river Sambatyon, so called from their 
having fled from idolatry ; and that river 
surrounds them, so that no one can enter 
except on the Sabbath. Other nations 
callit Sabteno. It forms a square, and 
Would take three months to go round it 
1 the inside. ‘There are many houses 
and castles. They have nothing unclean 
amongst them, neither bird nor animal : 
the only want they experience is that of 
horses, on occasions that they wage war 
With other nations, as I will hereafter 
mention in a more fitting place. ‘There 
are no wild beasts, dogs, cats, vermin, 
or flies ; in fact, they absolutely have no 
unclean animal soever. ‘They only have 
oxen, sheep, and poultry ; all the tehurim, 
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or, clean and lawful. Their cattle 
bring forth twice in the year; and they 
sow wheat and barley ; and have, besides, 
all sorts of fruits that are in the world. 
They want for nothing, are devout, and 
have the fear of God before their eyes ; 
and have the whole Bible, and the Tal- 
mud, and the Mesnayot, &c. &c. In 
general, the Hahamim are very learned 
in the arts and sciences, and are very 
rich, having much gold and silver, jewels, 
diamonds, fine pearls, and all sorts of pre- 
cious stones, &c.; and when they read, 
they say thus: * Joshua, the son of Nun, 
and disciple of Moses, said that the 
blessed Lord taught him,’ &c. &c., as is 
noted in the book above named. The 
only language they know how to speak 
and write is the sacred Hebrew. 

‘“« They have, as we have, the Dinim ; 
are extremely pious, God-fearing, and 
just. They never take an oath, and 
never mention profanely the holy name 
of God ; and they even punish those 
who use His name to attest any thing ; 
for they say, ‘ What is the use of swear- 
ing by His holy name, knowing that for 
doing so children die when they are 
young. They live to the age of our 
father Moses, one hundred and twenty 
years. Children never die in the life- 
time of their fathers, who live to see 
three or four generations. ‘There is little 
or no fear of thieves, wild beasts, wicked 
and evil spirits, or any thing bad, so that 
children take it by turns to guard and 
watch the flocks ; and all this comes from 
their being good, and never uttering 
falsehood, living according to the law, 
and strictly observing their religion, and 
abstaining from sin.”’ 


This is a very comfortable commu- 
nity; and as the veracity and authen- 
ticity of our friend Eldad, the Danite, 
is beyond question, the proof of its 
existence is complete. But Sambatyon 
itself is not to be dismissed so hastily. 

‘« The breadth of the river Sambatyon 
is full 220 yards, and contains sand and 
stones; and the noise of these stones 
makes it like thunder and hurricanes ; 
they rise up and go down, the noise 
whereof at night may be heard at halfa 
league distance. 

“There are also many springs and 
fountains of soft water, which empty 
themselves into a basin, from whence 
the gurdens and orchards are watered 
and refreshed. The waters in the named 
places contain all kinds of fish, and round 
about are every sort of clean birds, The 
stones before named, which make so 
much noise, and move up and down, 
repose from the setting in to the going 
down of the Sabbath. And around the 
river there is a fire descends from heayen 
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every day in the week, and remains there, 
except Sabbath ; so that no person can 
approach the river, for the fire burns 
every thing within its reach. Beyond 
the river dwell the four tribes, who come 
near with their flocks and herds to shear 
them, it being an excellent country for 
pasturage. ‘Then the people of Sam- 
batyon see them, and speak to them, 
and say, ‘Shew us your asses from 
afar, and your camels;’ and they are 
surprised.” 


And no wonder. Well, indeed, may 
it be said to Eldad, while recording 
these anecdotes, “ Shew us your asses.” 
Elsewhere we are informed : 


Tt has been told us, that our fore- 
fathers related that, the night of their 
being put down there, they heard many 
extraordinary noises ; and on the morrow 
they saw a great fleet approach, and by 
one of God’s miracles they escaped ; and 
afterwards they were encircled by a river, 
in a place where there had been no river 
before. This river, which is of sand and 
stones, is called Sambatyon, and exists 
even at the present day. The stones 
and sand move about with such noise 
and violence, that were there a mountain 
of iron situated near, it would be broken 
in pieces. This noise continues until 
the coming in of Sabbath; also, when 
this time comes, there descends from 
heaven a cloud, which covers the river 
till Sabbath goes out. It is called Sam- 
batyon, and by other nations Sabteno. In 
some places it is sixty yards broad.” 


The sceptic might, perhaps, doubt the 
existence of a river, consisting wholly 
of sand and stones, rolling with a thun- 
dering noise all the week-days, and rest- 
ing on the Sabbath ; but Moses Edrehi 
himself puts down all such irrational 
scruple, by what is almost as good as 
ocular demonstration : 


«* Now, kind and honourable readers, 
I, the author of this work, declare, on 
my word of honour, that I have heard it 
said, by many respectable und trust- 
worthy persons, that they saw at Rome, 
amongst many other curious things which 
are there, a sand-glass, the sand of which 
was taken out of the river Sambatyon, 
The sand runs all the week, and stops 
on the Sabbath-day. It has also been seen 
at Leghorn, Consequently, my friendly 
reader, with the understanding God has 
given you, you will judge, by this won- 
derful history, that it is true and certain, 
and, moreover, that it is a thing which is 
written about in the Talmud,” &c. 


To this we can add our own indi- 
vidual evidence in corroboration. It 
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is perfectly certain that not only in 
Rome and Leghorn, but even in Lon- 
don, sand-glasses are to be found which 
cease to run on the Sabbath-day, if they 
be carefully deposited upon the end 
into which the sand has already flowed. 
Whether the sand comes from the river 
Sambatyon we cannot vouch, but that 
such is the fact is unquestionable. We 
invite the attention of the fellows of the 
Royal Society to this curious pheno- 
menon, for it is as well worthy ofa 
notice in their transactions as nine- 
tenths of the papers which they are in 
the habit of publishing. 

Edrehi very properly reprehends the 
infidel spirit which is abroad : 


‘« Some ignorant people there are who 
believe nothing ; and so perverse, as to 
be unwilling to be convinced, letting 
every thing fall to the ground. With 
their bawling unbelief and pride, such 
persons close their hearts against under- 
standing, or knowing the sacred Bible ; 
and they shut their eyes to the light 
of the holy or sacred Talmud, called 
mp Syaw mann, Tora Shebaal Pee (Mental 
Law) ; they are even ignorant of any an- 
cient or modern authors, profane or sacred. 
For such unbelieving persons I will bring, 
in support of what [ say, the testimony 
of an author who has obtained belief and 
credit in all nations, and it is Joseph 
Ben Gurgun the Great, called in their 
language Joseph de Bella Judaica, or 
Josephus, who, in his History of the Wars 
of the Jews, last book, thirty-fifth chapter, 
says, in the following manner, ‘ The Em- 
peror Thetos, returning from Paras and 
Maday (that is, Persia and India), met 
with the Jews on the other side of the 
river Sambatyon ; and it being Sabbath, 
he rested, and then crossed with his 
army, and was received by the Jews 
with honour and respect ; and when he 
left he gave the name of Sabatino to this 
river, which meaus reposing on the Sab- 
bath-day.’” 

If this explanation of their want of 
knowledge does not make the “ igno- 
rant people,” who know nothing of an- 
cient or modern authors, ashamed of 
themselves, shame is banished from the 
earth. Gurgun the Great de Bella 
Judaica and the Emperor Thetos must 
put them to the rout. 

The author of the book Derech 
Hayaser, who travelled in the year 
1531, is another authority in favour 
of the river. 

** When we came to the city, near to 
Sambatyon, we heard a great noise and 
roar, as of a tempest ; and the nearer we 
approached Sambatyon, the greater was 
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the noise. We were told what it was, 
namely, the river, and that we ought not 
to go out of the city we were in a single 
step, on account of the danger from the 
Jews, who threaten the Pristians, because 
the king of the Pristians’ country injured 
the merchants and citizens of that place, 
who are posted armed, as guards of the 
river Sambatyon, out of affection to the 
Jews who come from the other side of 
Sambatyon, and carry on war against 
the Pristians, whose king pays tribute 
to the Jews; and when he wishes to 
free himself, the Jews of Sambatyon 
wage war against the Pristians. 

“Their king is an Ishmaelite and a 
Mahometan ; and, in consequence of that, 
we were obliged to remain three weeks, 
during which time I made many inquiries 
concerning the river Sambatyon, of the 
Jews who live there, and respecting the 
city of Pristian. Of every thing I asked 
I obtained a separate answer. 

“Touching the river, they told me 
that every day in the week the stones 
rise to the height of a house. When 
they said that, I asked them why did 
they want guards, as nobody could pass 
during the week, including the Jews, for 
fear of the stones? They answered, that 
they were wanted only two hours before 
Sabbath, when the stones remain still 
and quiet, and that many Jews come 
mounted on good horses, and cross the 
river in less than an hour; and that the 
guards go to the city to give notice of 
the coming of the Jews, so that they 
do not keep and observe the Sabbath. 
During the week, some are in one place 
and some in another, trying to rob tra- 
vellers ; but on Friday the guard assem- 
ble, and then go to the city to announce 
the approach of the Jews. 

“This is all they told me concerning 
the river. On Sabbath there is no guard ; 
itis not permitted. Respecting the his- 
tory of the Jews in Sambatyon, they told 
me that, when they make war, they de. 
stroy the cities, and take away every 
thing they find therein, until they oblige 
their enemies to pay the annual tribute. 
They then go to the city, and cross the 
river Sambatyon an hour before Sabbath, 
and return home cheerful and contented.” 


The kings in those countries are not 
to be despised. 


“ Their king, Eleazar, is a very great 
man among the Jews: he is a giant nine 
feet high ; his sword is six fingers broad, 
and three yards long. He never sheathes 
his sword till he has slain some of his 
enemies, of whom he can kill eight hun- 
dred at once. he soldiers carry a kind 
of halbert called mm, Romuch, of co- 
loured wood, and an iron point made 
sharp, two fingers in length, When 
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they get to Maray Francas, they kill 
thousands of their enemies. ‘Uhey also 
carry bows and arrows, as in the time of 
the king David, who slew the giant 
Goliah, in Palestina, with a stone thrown 
from a sling. Their bows are of pure 
gold, very thick and strong; and their 
swords have poisoned points, so that the 
wounded die directly. They are well 
acquainted with the science of war, and 
yet they pay tribute. They return home 
in peace to the other side of Sambatyon, 
the Friday before Sabbath. 

‘“As 1 have before said, the king, 
Eleazar, is the greatest of all: he is 
always at the head of the army, to pro- 
tect the other twenty-three kings, among 
whom there was one named Daniel, very 
pious, and so strong, that he could slay 
a thousand at a time, be they ever so 
powerful ; and he is armed like Goliah 
the Philistine, and very humble. His 
palace is more magnificent than those of 
the other twenty-three. His lands are 
in Dam Ephrowaah, in Arminica, which 
name is given to his congregation and 
country ; for each king, as I before ob- 
served, has his own lands separate, 
Their palaces are of gold, silver, and 
diamonds, these things being so plen. 
tiful among them; and no one is per. 
mitted to enter the palaces. The Ish- 
maelitish merchants are the only persons 
allowed to remain in the country; the 
reason for which is, because they are 
circumcised. 

“« They give gold to these merchants 
in exchange for the iron; and by this 
means the Ishmaelites return home very 
rich. When the king Daniel went to 
synagogue three times a day, his queen 
and family always accompanied him, 
because his two sons, the princes, were 
warriors. His two daughters are so mo. 
dest, that they cover their faces when 
they go out, so that no person can speak 
tothem. ‘Tuey are eminently beautiful ; 
and they never go out unless they are 
accompanied by one of the family, until 
they are married, when they remain 
under the protection and care of their 
husbands. 

“«T was informed that this devout man 
has a very precious stone, a cronocal 
(carbuncle). He keeps it locked up in 
the week, and on the coming-in of the 
Sabbath he hangs it up in his room, and 
it gives as much light as seven candles. 
It continues there during Sabbath, there 
being no need of lights; for the hol 
law says, ‘ Thou shalt not kindle fire in 
all your habitations on the Sabbath-day.’ 
I was, moreover, informed that in Sam- 
batyon all the men and women know 
some trade by which to get a living, 
which is cheap. They become very rich, 
for there are few poor. ‘They live like 
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brethren very religiously, and employ 
each other ; for there is no other nation 
to rival hon,” 


Many other equally entertaining 
anecdotes of this interesting nation are 
recorded ; but we must not steal all 
the carbuncles which illuminate the 
volume of Moses. 

The next proof, after the “ voyage 
of this gentleman,” is a letter brought 
from the Ten Tribes in person, dwell- 
ing on the other side of the river 
Sambatyon, in the year 1411, and 
acknowledged by the chief rabbies of 
the Holy Land. These philosophers 
admit that it was by a singular miracle 
they obtained the letter, and the story 
is at least edifying. 


“It is necessary to premise that, in 
order to support ourselves, we are obliged 
to appeal to the brethren abroad ; and we 
send messengers, or collectors, to gather 
in the contributions on which we depend, 
these collectors being chosen by drawing 
lots, 5y3. In that year it came to the lot 
of the above rabbi Baruch to go to Muca, 
xp [Mecca is meant], and the Levant. 
Now it happened that the caravan in 
which he went, and which consisted of 
five hundred persons, all armed, was at- 
tacked in the middle of the desert, and, 
at the dead of the night, the people were 
nearly all slaughtered by the thieves. 
The only person who escaped was rabbi 
Baruch : this was owing to having risen, 
whilst the others were asleep, to say his 
prayers, the Tekun-Hasot, myn ppn; 
and when in the act of doing so, he per- 
ceived the approach of the robbers, he 
fell with his face to the ground; and 
they supposing him to be dead, he es- 
caped after the departure of the thieves. 
He then arose, and found every one but 
himself had been robbed and murdered, 
and he fell on his knees and gave thanks 
to God for his preservation. ‘They had, 
however, taken his clothes, mules, and 
provisions, so that he was left entirely 
destitute of every thing. He then set 
out to travel through the deserts, and 
did not know what to do, as he was 
almost starving for hunger; but fortu- 
nately he found some herbs which were 
good for eating, and water also he found 
in the mountains, He says thus, ‘ [ led 
this life for three days, when, tired and 
fatigued of walking, having no food, I 
sat myself under a tree, and began pray- 
ing toGod.’ He then relates that, when 
he finished praying, he saw a man on 
horseback approaching, armed with 
sword, pistols, and spear, like the 
Cossacks. This man wanted to kill him; 
but the rabbi begged hard for his life. 
At Jast the horseman spoke to him in 
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Arabic; to which the rabbi replied in 
the same language. He asked him what 
he was, and whom he believed in. The 
good rabbi said, ‘ lama Jew, and believe 
in Shemang Israel, 5xrw" ynw ; that is to 
say, he believed in the God of Israel, 
W hen the horseman heard this, he 
alighted and embraced him, and said, 
‘ Be not afraid, for I am also a Jew,’ 
The rabbi then ‘told him what had hap- 
pened to the caravan ; and took from his 
bosom the letters he had received from 
the rabbies of the Holy Land, saying he 
was a salyach, mw, or messenger. The 
stranger brought out victuals of the best 
quality ; and then left the rabbi to de- 
liver the letters to his brethren of the 
ten tribes, on the farther side of the 
river Sambatyon. ‘I'o a question of the 
rabbi, the stranger said his name was 
rabbi Malqueyl, 5x25, of the tribe of 

Naphtali. And the wise man said he 
should like to accompany him ; but the 
stranger said that, as it was a journey 
far off, he had better stay behind, and 
that he w ould go and deliver the letters 
to his brethren, and return with their 
answer; for he said that it would be 
impossible for the wise man to perform 
the journey. He replied that he would 
not stay by himself in the desert; that 
he wanted a kiminga, xy“sp, and then he 
should not be frightened at any thing, 
The stranger accordingly wrote him ki- 
minga, xysp; and leaving him, with a 
promise to return in three days, he de. 
parted with the letters to his tribe. 

‘“* He returned to the appointed place 
in three days, and said to the rabbi, 
‘I have performed my journey in the 
space of three days, and have been with 
my tribe of Napbtali, and afterwards to 
the other tribes that dwell near us, and 
I have told them all your sufferings past, 
and presented and delivered the letters ; 
after reading which they began to weep, 
and gave me this letter, which you are 
to give to the rabbies of Jerusalem only.’ 
Rabbi Baruch then said, ‘ You must con- 
duct me to some city near here, for I 
cannot travel alone, being igaorant of 
the roads. ‘the stranger agreed to do 
this ; and leading the way, carried with 
him an abundant supply of provision. 
On the fourth day of our journey, he 
said to rabbi Baruch, ‘ According to our 
Thehum, own, Lam not allowed to travel 
with you any further, Go your way 
without fear, for nothing will hurt you 
so long as you keep round your neck the 
kiminge —it means the holy name of God. 
Thieves and evil spirits will not touch 
you; and may God be with you, whose 
name is round your neck!’ He then 
gave the rabbi a bagful of gold for the 
rabbies of the Holy i and of Jerusalem, 
and told him that at three days’ end he 
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would arrive at Babylon, and that he was 
not to tell any one but the rabbies of 
Jerusalem of his adventures. ‘They then 
embraced and separated, the stranger 
giving him provisions and a valuable 
present of a box of diamonds, which he 
could sell at Constantinople, with the 
promise that he was not to sell them all 
together, but a part of them every year, 
as they were of great value, &c.; and 
that box contained one hundred and fifty 
diamonds, so that he would have suffi- 
cient to live on, he and the rabbies of 
Jerusalem, xaavn oow. Rabbi Ba- 
ruch continued his journey, and arrived 
at Bagdad, or Babylon, in three days’ 
time. ‘ After resting a few days there,’ 
says the rabbi, ‘1 went to Jerusalem 
and delivered my letters to the rabbies, 
told them all that happened, gave the 
bag of gold and the box of diamonds, 
which made the Hahamim very rich, and 
enabled them to pay their tribute to the 
governor, &c. The box of diamonds 
they divided amongst themselves; and 
they sent to the Jewish congregation 
copies of the letter, which were signed 
by ten of the principal rabbies, and at- 
tested by the pious rabbi, Haim Joseph 
David Azulay, of glorious memory.” 


We need not transcribe the letter 
brought by the veridical rabbi Baruch 
from the Sambatyonites. 

The work soon after assumes a ram- 
bling character ; and we are sorry to 
see profane authors quoted, instead of 
the authentic Talmudical voyagers and 
travellers. On the whole, however, 
Moses has reason to boast of his lite- 
rary exploits : 


“ T have here brought together seve- 
ral authentic and sufficient proofs of the 
existence of the river Sambatyon, across 
which neither boats can cross or bridges 
be built, and whose stream of stones and 
sand rest on Sabbath-days, and which 
still exists at the present day. I have 
shewn also the letters which came from 
the Israelites of the ten tribes who reside 
beyond that river in state and splendour. 
Ihave described their population, their 
riches, academies, and civil polity. 

“T have also described the wars which 
they have had with their enemies, their 
neighbours, who dwelt outside the river ; 
and I have given an account of all kinds 
of animals and birds which inhabited 
that land, and how many palaces, hotels, 


houses, &c. &c. &c. there are contained 
in it.” 


Evegi monumentum, &c. The list of 
authorities subjoined is highly com- 
mendable. We are sorry that we 


cannot extract all the names of the 
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Gentile authors who have written of 
the river Sambatyon, but we subjoin 
as specimens the following : 

** Abraham Ortelio, Alexo Vanigas, 
Augustiniano, Diodoro Siculo, Dirjon, 
Garcelso de la Viga Enga, Jakesvery, 
Lecarbotos, Orejenes, Ozorio Losetano, 
Dekeros, Pelinio, Pomario, Proklo, Plu- 
tarcho, Pekome Randoluno, Samuel Be- 
cardo, Seventonio, Senopponte.” 


We recommend, with the most per- 
fect seriousness, the immediate perusal 
of these celebrated authors to all who 
are concerned in interesting and in- 
structive literature. 

Our rabbi is a native of Morocco, 
and he favours us with a few sketches 
of the land of his birth ; but they are 
rather slight. If we are not mistaken, 
he contributed some years ago informa- 
tion of a much more interesting cha- 
racter to Blackwood’s Magazine, where 
he appeared as taking part in one of 
the “ Noctes.” There, we believe, he 
stated how the Emperor of Morocco, 
in his time, was “ a very disagreeable 
man,” having contracted the habit of 
impaling people, flinging them into 
pits filled with tenter-hooks and spikes, 
tearing out their eyes or tongues, cut- 
ting off their hands or noses, and per- 
forming other pastimes, which rendered 
him rather an unpleasant companion in 
any small party —how he, Moses, was 
disgusted with rural walks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fez, in consequence of an 
untoward event that happened while he 
and a friend were taking a stroll, and 
discussing divine philosophy; a lion 
having stepped forth, and most un- 
ceremoniously rushing in medias res, 
snapped in twain the argument and 
argumentator, much to the confusion 
of his companion—how Moses madea 
waistcoat of a lion’s skin, and thereby 
verified the sopian fable—how he was 
seized by a crew of felonious boys by 
Bagnigge Wells, one fifth of November, 
and carried about by them in triumph 
as a living Guy Fawkes—how he was 
acquainted with Sam Gosnell, and the 
Turk who hanged himself, with Gos- 
nell’s commentary on the accident,— 
these anecdotes, and many others, added 
to his expressed disapprobation, in the 
“ Noctes,” of all sort of emancipation, 
whether of Papist, Whig, Jew, Dis- 
senter, or, in short, bad characters of 
any kind, made him extremely popular 
in Oxford ; and we are delighted to see 
the large number of subscribers of all 
parties to his book. 
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Let him proceed by all means in 
producing many more works of this 
kind. He promises one, detailing and 
explaining all the ceremonies attendant 
on Jewish marriages, which he assures 
us will be “ of very great utility and 
benefit to the public.” Ie has also in 
his possession 

«A manuscript of the most important 
nature, and very amusing. It is written 
in one of the oriental languages, Arabic, 
and has never been printed: it is similar 
to the Arabian Nights, but much superior, 
and would be a great amusement to the 
public. And I have also many manu- 
scripts of great value in the Arabic lan- 
guage, Ifany gentleman wishes to realise 
money, by associating himself with me 
in this undertaking, he will oblige by 
addressing a letter, M. E., post restant, 
London, from the ist of November 1833, 
till the ist of April 1854.” 


The time has, we suppose, been 
extended since the above sentence 
was written; and we must draw his 
proposal to the serious notice of 
capitalists. Colburn or Bentley ought 
to endeavour to enlist Moses for their 
rival publications. 

In order to swell his volume, Moses 
favours us with an account of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which he thinks is still 
in the hands of the Dutch. But we 
have room only for one other extract, 
which exhibits an old friend of our 
ancestors in a new naine. 


** Josephus is an author very much 
esteemed, and well known among all 
nations; and he writes a great deal 
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about the ceremonies of the ten tribes; 
and he mentions that they are at the 
other side of the river Sambatyon, where 


“there are many proofs of their greatness 


and riches. Also another book, called 
Emry Bena, m2 “vx, mentioned that 
there was a very wise and learned man, 
of another nation, skilled in geography, 
who asserted that this side of Africa was 
not known to the ancients, because they 
did not know the course of the river 
Nelos, which takes its beginning and 
flows out from the mcuntains the an- 
cients used to call m2abm “nm, or the 
Mountuins of the Moon; and upon these 
mountains there are multitudes of Jews, 
even more than one million, and they 
pay taxes to the king of Ethiopia. And 
the country they inhabit is called Pretty 
Joaney. In the book called phy mrne, 
Horhut Holam, he writes, that the cara- 
vans come from all parts, loaded with all 
sorts of spices, from the people who live 
in the land of Lameka and Kalekot, 
which is near the great sea of India; 
and he gives a detailed eccount of the 
numbers of the Jews, and of their gran- 
deur, and of their palaces, and their 
kingdom of Pretty Joaney, and the river 
Sambatyon, and the land of Eden, and 
of a very great desolate wilderness, 
without inhabitants.” 


Leaving it to the ingenuity of our 
readers to guess who this Pretty Joaney 
may be, we here part with Moses Edrehi 
for the present, wishing him to continue 
going to Jerusalem as long and as suc- 
cessfully as a celebrated gentleman of 
the last century proposed the publica- 
tion of Propertius. 
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** All’s well that ends well.” —Suakespgare. 


‘* Rude am I in my speech, 


And little blessed with the set phrase of peace, 


os * ae 


yet, by your gracious patience, 


I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love.”— Orne to. 


“forecast Le, there! Mr, M‘Intosh, 
come aft,” gruffly sung out Capt. Pang- 
don, of H. M. S. Tartar, hailing my 
station about eight o’clock one even- 
ing, in the month of April, when the 
frigate was gently slipping through the 
water off the coast of Devon, with a 
light breeze from the westward, which 
just inflated our royals and top gallant 
stu’nsails, but left the lower and heavier 
canvass flapping against the groaning 
masts at every heave. 

“TI say, Bill,” I overheard one of 
the waisters remark, as I passed the 
weather gangway, ** ar’nt the second 
leftenant goin’ to catch it now? The 
captain limps worse nor ever he did.” 
A pretty infallible sign that he was 
suffering from his corns, at which time 
a fellow’s commission would not have 
been worth the parchment it was written 
on, had Pangdon caught him tripping 
ever so lightly in his duty. 

In answer to the “ Sir!” which 
promptly issued from me as I reached 
the quarter-deck, and mechanically took 
off my hat, he condescended to elevate 
his thumb in the direction of the fore 
peak of the battered oilskin three- 
cornered covering on his head, and grow] 
out, “ my cabin ;” which, being inter- 
preted, meant that I should descend 
and there wait his pleasure. 

“Now, sir,” said the skipper on 
entering, “* though I know you to be 
as slovenly in keeping watch as any 
young man that ever escaped a court- 
martial for neglect of duty, [ believe 
you’re well enough in a boat; and 
the ship can spare your services,” he 
added by way of qualification, “ and 
not find out her loss till you come 
back again. At one bell,* you'll man 
and arm the double-banked twelve- 
oared cutter; take a compass, some 
tum —biscuit, and a mate to bring the 
boat back if you get killed, and keep 
her quietly dogging about this part of 
the coast pretty close in shore. In 
about a couple of hours or so, you'll 
see a fire-halloon.” 


* Half-past eight o'clock. 
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“ A what! did you say, sir?” I 
inquired, humbly concluding I had 
misunderstood him, from the mumbling 
manuer in which he spoke. 

“ A what! did I say, sir?” mimick- 
ed Pangdon, angrily scowling at me 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows ; 
“a fire-balloon,” he repeated audibly 
enough —“ a thing sent up in the air 
with a light tacked on to its tail, for the 
man in the moon to ceok his victuals 
by. Ask a midshipman,” continued 
the old Turk in a tone of the most 
contemptuous wrath, at what he had 
mistaken for my ignorance, “ and he'll 
tell you what it is, you dam——” 
but, fortunately, remembering he was 
not talking to a “ midshipman,” he 
screwed up his mouth, and succeeded 
in restraining what was coming despite 
the soreness of his feet, and the luxury 
it would have afforded him to indulge 
in what we used to call in the gun- 
room, a “ good swear.” I very soon 
found out what I was wanted for. 
Information had been received, that 
the Hyacinth, a small smuggling 
lugger, was expected to cross, and 
either run, or sink and anchor her 
cargo after dark ; but the breeze being 
too light for a large craft to have any 
chance of success in chasing such a 
sneaking clipper, it was resolved that 
the frigate should bring up in Torbay 
for the night, as if nothing were sus- 
pected (the Tartar was a channel 
cruiser), but leave her boat behind 
with, what was deemed in the cabin, 
sufficient force to carry the “ prize,” 
as it was somewhat prematurely called. 

On asking for further orders, after 
the supposed capture had taken place, 
I was told to “ keep the lugger 
safe, the Tartars sober, and let him see 
us by daylight in the bay.” But the 
cutter’s crew had been away all the 
preceding night assisting a ship on 
shore, and | took the liberty of asking 
for fresh hands. 

“ Pass the word for volunteers, and 
pick your men,” was Pangdon’s brief 
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reply ; and, at the appointed hour, the 
boat shoved off with muffled oars, leaving 
the frigate to pursue her course. The 
breeze, as I have said before, was light, 
but a troubled swell was rapidly get- 
ting up, which, to my mind, portended 
that it would blow harder before we had 
less wind ; and, ere we had parted from 
the ship an hour, the rain began to fall 
in torrents, and the lightning flashed 
around, while heavy peals of thunder 
were continually rolling right over our 
heads. 

“ Here’s a nice night for a fire- 
balloon to go up in, sir,” remarked 
Sims, the mate, addressing me. 

“ Very,” I answered drily; and, by 
the time I was drenched through to 
the skin, I began to wish myself on 
board again; for, independent of 
having been engaged on service all the 
preceding night, I was now on amost un- 
—s duty,— one where hard blows, 
ittle honour, and less profit, would most 
likely be my portion if T succeeded 
(for, from the character of her skipper, 
it was barely probable that either crew 
or cargo would ever fall into the hands 
of government with the craft), to say 
nothing of what was in store for me 
if I failed. In vain I strained my eyes 
for the balloon, and in vain I puzzled 
my brains, till I became more stupid 
than usual, to discover why a common 
sky-rocket would not have answered 
every purpose just as well. Although 
invisible, it was clearly a mistake, but 
one which, as events turned out, made 
no difference either to poor Pangdon 
or myself. 

The information about the lugger 
Was correct enough, whoever gave it, 
for suddenly, while paddling silently 
about, Sims heard the words “ Let go!” 
which were instantly followed by the 
sound ofa splash on the surface, as the 
very fellow we were on the look-out for, 
brought up in at least four fathom water. 

“ That’s him! give way, men—softly 
and together, now—give way.” The 
lugger lay to leeward of us, and, unfor- 
tunately, a surly growl from a beast 
of a dog, warned the smugglers there 
was danger in the wind; else’ we 
should have boarded them in the smoke 
while they were humbugging about 
their sails, and very likely carried the 
Hyacinth without losing a single man. 
Presently we ran right stem on, to 
what I imagined his anchor-buoy, and 
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the noise of that produced the hail of, 
“ Boat, ahoy! Is that you, Ben?” 

* Ay, mate, all right!” I answered ; 
for it was impossible that he could see 
any more than ourselves; and, though 
it was discovered where we were, [ 
saw no reason for letting him know 
what we were. 

“ How are ye to-night?” was the 
next tender inquiry. 

“ Hearty, thankye! 
self?” 

“¢ Middlin! How goes on Meg and 
the youngun ?” but, as the devil would 
have it, just as I had coined a reply 
about ‘* Meg and her youngun,” which 
I flattered myself might be delivered 
without danger, a vivid flash of light- 
ning betrayed all, and revealed to the 
eyes of the astonished defaulter of the 
revenue, not his friend “ Ben,” but a 
man-of-war’s cutter, on his larboard 
bow, pulling slap for him, and barely 
distant above a couple of boats’ lengths. 

* Confound my buttons!” was his 
pious ejaculation, “ my heart misgived 
me it warn’t Ben. Shew a light here! 
In with the larboard spring a bit,* and 
let the Long Tom teach’em manners.” 
And the lesson we received was a severe 
one, and not likely to be forgotten ina 
hurry ; for the dazzling burst of flame 
from the mouth of the long eighteen 
upon their decks, was followed by a 
splitting crash, and a bubbling rushing 
sound of water, as the shattered cutter 
sank beneath our feet, amid the gurgling 
groans and smotliered shrieks of the 
drowning wounded, and bitter execra- 
tions of the hardened villains compos- 
ing the motley crew on board the 
Hyacinth. 

‘* Suike out for the shore, and follow 
in my wake, lads, those that can!” 
was all that I ever said on the occasion. 
A long swim was before us, and 
* sauve qui peut!” the order of the night. 

God knows how many escaped being 
hit; more, I believe, than reached the 
beach alive. Indeed, it was “ touch 
and go” with me, for I had a splinter 
sticking in my left shoulder, and any 
thing of that kind is far from improv- 
ing a man’s capabilities of swimming ; 
but, af last, thank Heaven ! I landed 
safely, barring a few bruises, and, on 
mustering the boat’s crew to ascertain 
how many had been “ expended,” out 
of thirteen hands, besides myself, four 
only, including Sims, answered to their 


How’s your- 


The lugger was windro ie. 
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names. Collecting the dripping and 
exhausted stragglers round me, I told 
them to “ put their best foot foremost, 
keep together, and make for the light” 
we could see burning about a mile and 
a-half inland. 

One poor fellow dropped in less 
than twenty minutes, and, after several 
vain attempts to earry him ourselves, 
or find immediate help, we were forced 
to abandon him to his fate,—and the 
primest seaman im the ship «ied like a 
dog, in a ditch by the roadside; for, 
when assistance came, it caine too late, 
and he had breathed his last. 

“ Speak, what are ye? Smugglers 
or thieves ?”’ was the salutation we were 
greeted with from an elderly gentleman, 
who, on hearing our peal at his garden 
bell, put his head out of one of the 
windows of the house, from whence the 
“ beacon shone.” 

“ Neither,” was my reply, in answer 
to his question; “ but the surviving 
officers and boat’s crew of a cutter, 
belonging to H. M.S. Tartar, that ig 

“Eh! what, my good fellow? sur- 
viving officers and crew of Il. M. S. 
Tartar!” I explained, and requested 
shelter for the men, when down went 
the sash, and we could plainly hear 
him singing outfor “ Merton, Merton!” 
But the servant, I suppose, was fast 
asleep, for “* Merton’s” master bustled 
cut himself, in spite of both wind and 
rain, and unbarring the gate at the 
drive, welcomed us in with the genuine 
spirit of English hospitality. 

Never, never, shall 1 forget the 
figures that we cut. The men, who 
were not blessed with muel clothing 
at any time, had still less now ; and 
Sims literally having thrown off every 
thing ir. the water, presented an ap- 
pearance more allied to a chimpanzee 
in the woods, than a civilised man in 
a village; while the only outward 
evidence of my being an officer, con- 
sisted in my belt and seabbard (my 
sword having gone to the bottom), 
for, expecting a struggle with the smug- 
glets hand to hand, I had luckily 
‘dowsed’ both jacket and waistcoat 
before the boat went down. Shoes 





had I none; and my wounded and 
muddy feet, dissatisfied with their 
present situation, were on the look-out 
for another, discontentedly protruding 
themselves through what remained of 
a pair of stockings, which had once 





* Nine o'clock. 
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been white, while the breast of my 
shirt was discoloured by sea-water 
mixed with blood. 

After gladly accepting what was 
freely offered in the shape of assistance 
for myself and party, I left Sims in 
charge of the men, and started across 
for Torbay, to report the misfortuties 
of the night, and tell a “ lame tale of 
services unperformed.” I arrived about 
an hour before daylight, but no Tartar 
was to be found ; and when EF boarded 
a sloop of war, the commanding-ofticer 
told me she had never come in there 
at all since their anchor had been down, 
which was full nine hours at the least. I 
borrowed some dunnage, and indulged 
myself with a “ shake down” upon the 
deck, in the surgeon’s cabin ; and when 
I roused up, about two bells* in the 
forenoon, I found it blowing a hard 
gale from the northward, the wind 
having shifted from the westward since 
the middle watch, during the whole 
of which it had been blowing a good 
double-reefed-topsail breeze. 

Days rolled on: the storm was fol- 
lowed by a calm, the calm again by a 
breeze. The sloop went out, and 
several eraft came in, but brought no 
tidings of the frigate. People began 
to get fidgety about her. 

** Could she have been taken by the 
French?” oné day inquired a lady at 
a dinner-party, where Sims and I were 
dining. 

“ Not if Pangdon fought her, ma’am, 
I promise,” was Lord R.’s blunt testi- 
mony to the courage of her captain. 

“ Had she gonedown?” A“ tenny” 
had weathered it, and the ‘Tartar was 
one of the finest sea-boats; and, in 
heavy weather, bore her ports up 
longer than almost any other vessel: in 
the service. 

Three weeks elapsed, and some very 
clever fellow, in the Torbay Express, 
“ confidently stated upon the most un- 
questionable authority, that the board 
intended stopping our subsistence 
money, drafting the ¢wo men amongst 
the fleet,” and doing I know not what 
besides with the officers; when, one 
evening, while dressing for a subscrip- 
tion ball, I was summoned to repair 
in person on board the Pandora, then 
bearing the flag (blue at the fore) of 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Heavystern. 

“ Ahem, Mr. M‘Intosh,” said the 
veteran, as [ entered his cabin, glancing 
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at my attire; “ I am sorry to inter- 
rupt your gaiety, but this is no time for 
trifling. You'll take this”— putting a 
sealed packet into my hands—* to the 
Admiralty, and leave your address 
with the porter. That’s all—you may 
go.” 

The cutter took me ashore again, a 
postchaise was waiting, and in the 
course of ten minutes I was whirling 
along the road to London as fast as 
four horses’ legs could carry me. My 
curiosity was pretty well excited, as 
may be supposed ; yet, so well had I 
learned to do as I was told and ask no 
questions, that it was not till within at 
least twelve hours after the fate of the 
frigate had been blazoned over half the 
southern coast of England, that I had 
the slightest idea of what the contents 
of the despatches which I bore consisted. 

An 180-gallon butt had been picked 
up at sea, containing the ship’s journals, 
and some other papers of consequence 
to her officers, but of no importance to 
the enemy ; and in the last sea-log was 
the following hurried entry, scrawled 
in Pangdon’s own hand-writing, and 
dated from the capstern. 

“8. 30. P.M. In consequence of 
intelligence received.” — Here followed 
something about the cutter having been 
despatched in charge of “ Mr. M‘In- 
tosh, second lieutenant.” And at “ 9 
do., while under easy canvass, rounding 
Berry Head, observed a ship’s light on 
the horizon, S.S.W. Hauled up §S., 
and made sail in chase, breeze freshen- 
ing, W.S.W. 1. 30. A.M. Coming 
on to blow, sea getting up; in first 
reef of main-top-sail, and first reefs of 
fore and mizen, do.s.” At “ 2. tacked, 
N.W. Hard squalls and rain; light- 
ning,” followed in the MS. by the mark 
signifying “all round.” Then, in half 
an hour was “ tacked” again; and, 
lastly, came — “ At 3 A.M. while in 
the act of sounding with the deepsea- 
lead, the foremast was struck by 
lightning, killing Mr. Wakes, third 
lieutenant, and 7 men, besides setting 
the ship on fire forward. Bore up 
right before the wind, but the spring- 
stay having caught, the fire communi- 
cated aft to the mainmast-head. Cut 
away lanyards ofl ower rigging (fore 
and main), when both masts went by 
the wedges. Ship being still on fire 
forward, to prevent the flames driving 
aft (her head coming up), cut away the 
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mizenmast, and got tarpaulins on the 
spritsail-yard. 3. 30. All efforts to 
extinguish the fire having failed, cut 
the boom-lashings, and breaking down 
the starboard-waist bulwarks, launched 
the long-boat, which was swamped 
alongside by a heavy sea. Remaining 
quarter-boat found stove by the falling 
of the mizenmast. 4° less 10’. Private 
instructions, &c. having been de- 
stroyed, these are headed-up and hove 
overboard. Eddystone Light bearing 
N. by E., fire raging. Officers and 
men doing their duty to the last. All 
hope gone, and may God help us. 


“ T. Pancpon.”* 


So much for the poor old barky; 
but the individual fate of her gallant 
crew, —left only the horrible choice, 
between the alternations of being burned 
or drowned —remained, and still re- 
mains, a dark and dreadful mystery. 
Sims and I had to stand a court, and 
after that was over, I again returned to 
London, to seck employment once 
more afloat ; but now that Pangdon— 
whose stern sense of justice had on 
one occasion led him to gain me pro- 
motion in preference to his own nephew, 
of whom he was extremely fond, while 
personally he entertained a_ strong 
dislike to me—was gone, I seemed 
about as likely to succeed in my search, 
as the man who hunted for a needle in 
a truss of hay. I learned, however, two 
things extremely useful for a young 
man setting out in life to know,—the 
exact value of people’s promises, and 
how to “do a dun.” Men now in 
power, who had been deeply indebted 
to my father, when alive, taught me 
the first; and my eldest brother, Tom, 
—who, though he had run through all 
the estates, was still dashing away ata 
splendid rate—the last. We had 
rooms nominally at the Albany, where 
we seldom made our appearance in the 
week. Sunday was our season, and 
then, and only then, “ safely we walk- 
ed in broad daylight.” The morning 
of the Sabbath was spent at Tattersall’s, 
the afternoon in driving round the 
park a pair of bays (subsequently sold 
for their keep), and the evening gene- 
rally found us at the soirées of the late 
Marchioness of Salisbury. The game 
was glorious, could we only have en- 
sured its lasting; but all things must 
have an end, and the patience of our 


* Sic ut MS,—I have given the original, word for worl. 
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tradespeople formed by no means an 
exception to the general rule. My 
brother put up for i —————,, lost bis 
election, and we began seriously to 
debate on the expediency of a bolt to 
Dublin. 

“ Edinbro’ won’t do, you see,” 
sapiently remarked my brother one 
day, as we were waiting to cross over 
into Piceadilly from Grosvenor Place, 
“though you're not known there” (I 
had never seen Scotland since I was 
twelve years old), “ J am.” 

“ More’s the pity, for ———— but 
who’s this bowling along at such a rate, 
and looming as large as Beechey Head 
ina fog? Sure enough, its old Har- 
rison” (* Merton’s’ master,) “ come up, 
I suppose, to receive his dividends.” 

“ Egad! how are you?” struck in 
the fine old fellow. ‘ Not afloat again 
—had enough of it,eh? Who’s this?” 
turning to Tom, whom he had not 
given me time to introduce. ‘ Your 
brother by the likeness,— much better 
looking fellow though than you. Just 
come from church, of course?” —I had 
never been into one for about five years 
—“ better dine with me this afternoon 
~-Spring Gardens, No. —, first floor. 
Half-past four, punctual, mind. Good 
by, for the present,” and away he 
went. 

“ Half-past four!” repeated my 
brother ; ** good gracious, whata Goth ! 
The devil take me if I go!” 

“ He’s got you already, Tom, and 
Harrison gives good wine, so you had 
better come; I’m going,” and lucky it 
was for me that I went. 

Leaving Tom to get powdered by 
park dust, because he couldn’t sit down 
to table at an unfashionable hour, I 
arrived at “ half-past four, punctual,” 
and enjoyed the champagne as much 
as if the dinner had been a couple of 
hours later. In the course of the 
evening, finding, that although plenti- 
fully stocked with acquaintances of all 
kinds, | was unprovided with friends, 
he questioned me pretty closely about 
my views, present and future; and at 
last I told him the candid truth of 
how I was situated. Ilarrison was 
What in those days passed for a religi- 
ous man,—one who was quite con- 
tented with going to heaven himself, 
Without sending every body else who 
didn’t happen to think and do as he 
did, to the other place—and, though 
a good deal startled at the discreditable 
line of life I was leading, yet he was 
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evidently struck by my straightforward- 
ness, and desire for employment; and 
looking with eyes of pity and com- 
passion upon a young man, who, 
when once out of the trammels of mar- 
tial discipline, had never known a 
guiding hand to keep him off the road 
to ruin, but had been left to run wild, 
and play the devil from his boyhood — 
gave me some good advice, and told 
me, on parting, it would go hard but 
I should hear from him very shortly.” 

I felt grateful for his kindness, but 
having no idea that he possessed any 
influence, thought little more of the 
matter, till, one fine morning, on awak- 
ing, [ found myself raised to the rank 
of commander, and appointed to the 
Reindeer eighteen-gun brig of war. 
She had been paid off all standing, 
wanted little or nothing doing to, and 
was going out on the coast of Africa to 
relieve the P———, and protect 
black men at the expense of white. 

The brig was lying at Chatham, 
and, the day previous to our sailing, 
I had been sent for on some business, 
and, on coming out of the Admiralty, 
was accosted by an old cockpit mess- 
mate, named O’Sullivan, who, backed 
by the powerful parliamentary interest 
of the s, had already com- 
manded a frigate, though barely five- 
and-twenty. He was a handsome, 
dashing, drinking, fighting Irishman, 
combining, in fact, all the best and 
worst characteristics of his countrymen ; 
and his errand now, was to bid me be 
his guest at dit -er, and his second in 
aduel. “ Who was he going to fight 
with?” “ Faith! he hardly knew 
himself. A fellow inthe guards, though, 
he believed, of the name of Correl.” 

“ What about?” 

* That, he couldn’t tell. Something 
to do with some young lady, at some 
ball” he had been at the night before. 
But, however, for a wonder, he had 
received, not sent the challenge, this 
time; and “ Major Seymour” was the 
guardsman’s friend. 

Although only too happy to oblige 
“ Riddling Jemmy,” his engagements 
clashed most confoundedly with mine ; 
for he had made an appointment for 
my meeting Seymour at half-past eight 
in the evening, and I had fully intended 
going down by the seven o’clock Chat- 
ham coach, and sleeping on board the 
brig; but my good resolutions were 
soon knocked on the head, by the fear 
of being ridiculed as “ duty bound ;” 
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and I passively submitted to be led 
by the nose, because I wanted strength 
of mind sufficient to say “ No.” I 
dined with O'Sullivan, and, true to the 
minute, came the soldier. He was a 
little stiff at first, but soon unbent, and, 
when we came to business, I found 
him as gentlemanly and accommodat- 
ing a man as any one would wish to 
deal with. 

“ 7’ tell you what, my dear sir!” 
I said, “ I’ve not the slightest objection 
to your man and mine shooting each 
other whenever and wherever they 
like, —that’s their look-out; but T’ve 
been pressed in against my will. This 
is my first command, and I don’t in- 
tend to lose it.” 

“ Certainly not, Captain M‘Intosh ; 
certainly not,” interrupted the major. 
“ Mr. Correll’s off guard—only say 
where you'll have it, what time—it 
can make no difference to him; and 
as for me, you know, I’m quite a 
secondary consideration,” he added, 
perpetrating a most indifferent pun. 

** What do you say to Gravesend, 
then, nine o'clock, and start from 
London in company at seven to-mor- 
row morning? The ebb will have 
made by half-past ten,” I added, my 


thoughts running on the brig, “ and 


* Agreed. Good night!’ and he 
took his hat and went. 

Refusing point blank to drink any 
more, we sallied out, beat up Tom’s 
quarters, and turned into the opera, to 
hear the Prima Donna, see others, and 
be seen ourselves. The pit was about 
as crowded and hot as the Black-hole 
in Calcutta when we entered, and as 
it was impossible to get a seat, we 
were, of course, obliged to stand. 

“There, Mac, look there!’ ex- 
claimed O'Sullivan, nudging my el- 
bow, ‘three boxes to the starboard 
hand of that girl in the pearls, same 
tier; — isn’t she a beauty?” And, 
certainly, if dark hair, soft blue eyes, 
and a fair complexicn, are worthy of 
admiration, he was right. 

“ Tom, you villain !” I said, turning 
to my brother, ‘that’s your old god- 
mother.” 

*« Have I a godmother?” stammered 
out Tom, who was regularly sprung, 
“¢ where ?” 

“There (Heaven help her if she’s 
got to bear any of your sins!), cha- 
peroning that—don’t put your finger 
up, you drunken fool !” I continued, in 
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some alarm, seeing him very much 
inclined to point, * but walk straight, 
if you can, and introduce us. O’Sul- 
livan, you’ve got plenty of brass— 
come along;” and, “ owdacious” as 
the deed may seem, we actually went 
up into the box. I had never seen 
old Mrs. R. since I was a boy, and 
now she was much too blind to remember 
me; but Tom did very well with a 
little prompting; and I was far too 
anxious to get alongside “ Ellen Vere,” 
to allow of any minor considerations 
standing in my way. She was very 
frank and communicative ; and I soon 
discovered she was from Ireland, a 
stranger in London, and that “ her 
aunt,” who was in ill health, and stay- 
ing at Mrs. R.’s, had been obliged to 
leave —— Castle, in consequence 
of the disturbed state of the country, 
It was her first opera, and the noise 
and glare made her head ache; and 
“ the people seemed to stare so at her,” 
she scarcely knew what to think of it 
all. 

I had her quite to myself, for O’Sul- 
livan hardly spoke at all; and his 
countenance assumed an expression of 
anxious care I had never seen it wear 
before, under the most trying circum- 
stances ; while once or twice, to my 
surprise, I fancied “ he sighed, as he 
thought on the morrow ;” — he certainly 
did so, but I was mistaken for the 
cause : and Tom’s eyes had encountered 
a sight, which sobered him like a shot. 
He laid his trembling hand upon my 
shoulder, and whispered in my ear,— 
as a dark, beetle-browed, butcher-like 
looking blackguard, most preposterously 
dressed, fought his way in below, amid 
loud cries of “ turn him out” —* look 
at that fellow in the pit there— I know 
his face—he’s going to arrest me, I 
know he is. What in the world shall 
1 do?” 

“ Do,” I answered, “ why, cut and 
run, to be sure, as soon as you can. 
Make for Chatham, get on board the 
Reindeer, and tell Smith (the first- 
lieutenant) that ” but the rest was 
lost, for my brother had already effected 
his escape. 

Mrs. R. not stopping the ballet, 
we shortly after handed her and Ellen 
to the carriage, and then returned home 
to smoke a quiet cigar at the rooms 
where O'Sullivan was lodging. 

In all human probability this night 
was the last we should ever spend 
together. Correll was a crack shot, 
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and I was bound on the morrow for the 
“White Man’s Grave.” O'Sullivan was 
silent and moody; and when I in- 
quired if there was any thing I could 
do in the event of his being shot, he 
took the fag end of a cigar he was 
smoking out of his mouth, and dash- 
ing it down on the hearth with a force 
that sent the sparks flying in all direc- 
tions, seized my hand and grasped it 
like a vice. 

“ M‘Intosh,” he said solemnly, 
“there is. If ever ——~ but no mat- 
ter,” he added, suddenly breaking off, 
“it's better as it is; 1 only play the 
fool. Here’s to ‘ Ould Erin,’”’ seizing 
his glass, “ the navy, and yourself; 
and now I shall go and turn in, ¢ all 
standing, rough and ready, like a 
trooper’s horse ;’ good night, God bless 
ye! There’s the sofa for you, Mac,” 
and away he went. 

Late as it was, and though wearied 
as I felt, in vain I threw myself upon 
the couch and strove to sleep. Feel- 
ings to which 1 had hitherto been a 
stranger, kept me pacing up and down 
the room in a state of feverish excite- 
ment, till streaks of daylight broke 
through the shutters and played upon 
the wall. It all seemed like a dream 3 
a change had come over both of us 
within the Jast few hours, and, like the 
old woman in the fable, I began to 
doubt the reality of my own existence, 
and ask if “ I was i?” The reckless 
Irishman had shewn, to say the least 
of it, anxiety, when en the point of 
fighting; and I was deeply in love. 

Yes, fool enough, actually to fall in 
love with a girl 1 had never seen but 
once, and was never likely to see again. 
But I was not above four-and-twenty 
at the time; and wisdom, if it comes at 
all, comes only with gray hairs, and 
was an article, as the reader may per- 
ceive, not much in fashion amongst 
sailors in my time. 

Nine o'clock found all parties in a 
field convenient for the purpose, at the 
appointed place. ‘The * marking irons” 
were prepared, the ground measured, 
and a guinea sent spinning in the air 
for “ choice of station and the word.” 
Seymour won it, and placed his man, 
who, even at the last minute, ex- 
pressed his readiness to withdraw his 
challenge, “ provided an apology were 
offered.” It was of no use; he might 
as well have asked the “* Big Beggar- 
man” for some of his “ Rint,” as his 
antagonist for any thing in the shape 
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of that; and O’Sullivan’s only answer 
was to curl up his lip, throw off his 
hat, and take his station. 

“ Ready ?” inquired the major. 

“ Ready!” firmly responded both 
at once. About three seconds elapsed, 
when “ fire!” was the word, and the 
pistols went off so simultaneously, that 
it seemed like one report. A smother- 
ed groan escaped the guardsman’s lips, 
—his left knee-cap had been split in 
two, and O'Sullivan lay extended on 
the ground, to all appearance a lifeless 
corpse, while a torrent of blood was 
gushing from his side. 

Though writhing with pain, Correll 
insisted on being instantly conveyed to 
London; but I had O'Sullivan carried 
to the nearest inn, and a surgeon sent 
for. Le was a rough spun, ungracious 
bit of stuff as ever breathed ; and when 
I asked him whether his patiert had 
any chance of life, he eyed me from 
head to foot, and then made answer, 
“ Chance of life? About as much as 
you have, if you’ve been his second.” 

“ Why, what do you mean ?” 

* Mean? why, what I say.” 

*¢ Perhaps you'll be more explicit, 
or I sball take the liberty of heaving 
you out of the window,” I said, just 
taking his measure in my eye. 

“ Why, then, that you’d better look 
sharp in putting your neck beyond the 
reach of the hangman’s halter, unless 
you wish it stretched a little longer than 
itis. They want an example ; and I'll 
not answer for his life an hour.” 

This was altogether more true than 
pleasant. It was already slack water. 
1 had, therefore, no time to lose, — 
as little for reflection; and within the 
hour, the deck of the Reindeer was 
beneath my feet, and her topsail-yards 
at the mast heads. 

“ My brother, Mr. M‘Intosh, on 
board, Smith?” was the first question 
I put, after the bustle of making sail 
had subsided. 

“No, sir,” replied the officer to 
whom this was addressed; “ but a 
note came on board for you an hour 
ago — your steward’s got it.” 

It was from Tom, and ran thus :— 


“ Dear George — It’s all up with me, 
I’m in quod, and so sick. 
** Yours affectionately, 
« T, M‘Invosu.” 


So much for living beyond one’s in- 
come, and getting drunk. Poor fellow! 
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in another week he would have been 
in Dublin, had not his groom followed 
the laudable example of his master, 
and, “ having put an enemy in his 
mouth to steal away his brains,” suf- 
fered the secret to escape; it spread 
like wildfire, and Tom's career on 
town was as brief as it had been 
bright. 

We rattled down the river with a 
soldier’s wind,* never having occasion 
to let go an anchor once from the 
time we first broke ground ; and, though 
the wind headed us a little in the Chan- 
nel, we were enabled to make a long 
leg and a short one, and, by dint of 
carrying on at night, to get the “ broad 
lights” of the Lizard well over on the 
starboard quarter within six days after 
** blue-peter” had been hoisted. 

In the active discharge of the duties 
of my profession I endeavoured to 
drown thought — forget Ellen Vere, 
and all and every thing connected with 
her ; but I was unequal to the task, for, 
of all hard lessons, the hardest to learn 
is to forget. Go where I would, 
sleeping or waking, in the calm or 
storm, in Biscay’s boisterous bay or 
Afric’s sultry shores, it was all the 
same — I was haunted and harassed 
till [ was driven wild; and oft in the 
stilly night have I sent the officer 
below, and, taking charge myself, paced 
the deck for hours and hours at a time, 
trying to weary myself into that sleep, 
which an evil conscience and ill-regu- 
lated mind deprived me of. 

Afier we had been at least five 
months knocking about the coast, with- 
out falling in with any thing, my ears 
were gladdened in the middle watch 
one night, by the report of a “ strange 
sail on our weather bow standing in 
for the land.” 

** We're just in the right place for 
them, sir,” said Smith; “ and that 
fellow’s a blackbird catcher,+ I'll swear. 
Look, how long and low he is in the 
water. Schooner-rigged and cotton 
cany —— breeze freshening though— 
man the main-royal cluelines!” he 
sung out, as one of the sheets went, in 
consequence of a sudden puff; but 
the sail was soon set again ; and, pre- 
sently, the slaver split his mainsail, and, 
though he was pretty smart in bending 
another, it gave us time to close with- 
in gunshot, and send him an intimation 


* A fair wind for vessels going either up or down, 
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that his dishonest proceedings were 
not approved of. He was a large fore 
and aft-rigged craft, carrying sixteen 
guns, with which he shewed fight in 
extremely pretty style, paying our shot 
back two for one; for, weakened as 
our ship’s company were by illness, 
we had not men enough to work the 
guns. I determined to carry him by 
boarding. At seven bells we were 
close up alongside, and the fellows on 
board the Reindeer seemed getting 
fagged. Now or never, therefore, was 
the time. 

“ Away from the guns, there, board- 
ers!—port, boy, port!—hard over 
with the helm!” and as the wheel flew 
swiftly round in obedience to my orders, 
might be heard the grinding, jarring 
crash of the vessels as they closed, the 
hideous yell of the Spaniards, and the 
deafening shout of the British seamen 
as they landed on the blood-stained 
decks, and fiercely mingled with the 
schooner’s crew. In the course of ten 
minutes we had driven the rascals all 
below, with the exception of the cap- 
tain and a small gang of hands round the 
long gun, amidships, who fought to the 
last with a bull-dog courage, worthy of 
a better cause. The captain’s thigh 
was broken, and he was down on one 
knee, while his left arm encircled the 
muzzle of the gua. I asked him in 
Spanish, if he had struck ? “ Not yet,” 
was his reply, and he aimed a blow 
with his cutlass at my left arm, which 
shattered the elbow, and sent me reel- 
ing, sick, anddizzy, into the lee-scuppers. 

“Och! there’s the captain kilt!” 
exclaimed the Irish serjeant of marines, 
and that was the last I knew of the 
action or subsequent capture ; for, when 
I came to myself, I found the surgeon 
of the Reindeer arranging his ampu- 
tating instruments preparatory to taking 
off my arm. “ It was no pain— 
nothing of an operation,” he informed 
me. It certainly didn’t hurt him, and 
I daresay was very easy to perform; 
but, save me from the horror of ever 
feeling a surgeon’s knife again. 

I fell into bad health, and the 
climate was not particularly favourable 
for my recovery —quarrelled with the 
admiral—got sick of the whole con- 
cern—threw it up in a fit of disgust, 
and, as soon as the doctors would let 
me go, engaged a passage on board the 
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first werchantman bound for England ; 
preferring the chance of being ruined 
by returning there, to the certainty of 
dying if I continued where I was. 

On entering the chops of the Chan- 
nel during westerly winds and foggy 
weather, we fell in with one of our 
own cruisers, and, as the frigate came 
sweeping by with the wind right aft, 
she gave us the passing hail of “ Ship, 
ahoy! what ship’s that?” 

“ The Regent!” answered our mas- 
ter, adding where we were from. 

“ Any news ?” T sung out, more for 
the pleasure, I believe, of hearing my 
own voice, than in the hopes of getting 
any. 

“ Who hailed, then?” came from 
the frigate in reply, and the figure of 
an officer, with an epaulette on each 
shoulder, sprang upon the taffrail. 

‘* Commander M‘Intosh, late . 
the rest was coming all in good order, 
but the captain of the king's ship 
waited not to listen. 

“ T’ll send a boat!” he said, and 
stepping down from off the taffrail, I 
heard the hands turned up —“ shorten 
sail.” 

Both ships were rounded to imme- 
diately, and presently a cutter came 
dashing up alongside with a message 
from the captain, offering me passage 
as far as Portsmouth. It was O’Sul- 
livan in command, and I need hardly 
add I went. 

After the first greetings had passed 
at the gangway where he received me, 
we went below, and, on casting my 
eyes round the cabin, which was fur- 
nished, above all things, with a piano, 
I saw the miniature of Ellen Vere 
ornamenting a panel opposite the door. 

I had been the sport of fortune from 
my earliest years, but, in the buoyancy 
of health and natural recklessness of 
disposition, I had laughed at every 
thing that could possibly befall me. 
I was now weakened and crushed by 
pain and illness, sobered by reflection, 
and this blow came too heavy on me 
tobe borne. All hopes of peace and 
happiness were scattered to the winds, 
and, dropping my head upon the table, 
I covered my face with my hands, and 
groaned aloud. 

* Why, Mac, Mac! what the devil's 
the matter with the fellow? Is he 
mad? Tere, Ellen, ——” I started at 
the word, and saw not her likeness, 
but herself. With a delicacy which even 
at that moment I appreciated, she in- 
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stantly retired ; and as the door closed, 
I turned to O'Sullivan with the cold 
and caustic irony of a breaking heart, 
and congratulated him on the Admiralty 
having allowed his wife to enjoy the 
benefit of a cruise. 

“ Wife!” he exclaimed, with a loud 
laugh; “ I’m not married. No; that 
would be a benefit.” 

“ Then, sir!” I replied, losing all 
self-command in excess of indignation, 
“* you're the blackest villain that ever 
went afloat; and if I remain here a 
single hour longer, may that deck # 

“ You're mad!” struck in O’Sul- 
livan, turning deadly white; but 
whether with rage or shame I staid 
not to inquire, and, quitting his cabin, 
ascended to the quarter-deck. The 
Regent was about a mile and a half 
astern. ‘ Lower a cutter, and drop 
me on board that craft,” I said to the 
first-lieutenant. He stared, hesitated, 
made some remark or other, but at 
last turned to a boatswain’s-mate, and 
desired him to pipe the boat away 
again. 

“ Keep fast!” shouted O’Sullivan, 
who was coming up the ladder at the 
moment — “ keep fast!” he repeated 
sternly, to the first-lieutenant. ‘ You're 
not going to leave us yet, Mac,” he 
continued, in a bland and insinuating 
manner, which stung me to the very 
quick. It was no use contending with 
the captain of a man-of-war upon 
his own quarter-deck. I had been 
refused a boat, and I determined to 
jump overboard. ‘ Down with the 
helm!” sung out O'Sullivan, as he 
saw me go in head foremost; but the 
frigate had run nearly a mile ahead 
before any thing could be lowered, and 
the Regent, guessing that a man was 
overboard, had time to shorten sail, 
and pick me up before she passed. 
This was just what I reckoned on, for 
I had not the slightest intention of 
drowning myself for love ; and when 
I told the master of the merchantman 
what had happened, he comforted me 
with the assurance, that * them Irish 
were a queer set,” and I might easily 
do better. 

Wishing to see Llarrison the first 
thing, I paid a boatman the moderate 
sum of ten guineas to set me ashore at 
Torbay, where I contrived to hire a 
hack, and ride over in time for dinner. 
Ile was delighted to see me—sorry 
for the loss of my arm—hoped | 
should get something by it—called 
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O'Sullivan a shabby scoundrel, and me 
a fool, first for falling in love, and then 
jumping overboard, when, perhaps, I 
might have been drowned; and con- 
cluded, by asking me what I had 
* done with Pompey ?” 

“ With Pompey?” I replied ; “ Oh, 
I shot him through the head, long 
ago.” 

He started back in horror and amaze- 
ment. ‘ Why, what on earth shall we 
come to! Who gave you authority to 
take away his life?” 

** No one; but he was very sick, and 
wouldn’t eat.” 

«€ ¢ Sick, and wouldn’t eat!’ Have 
you read your Bible, sir, —have you 
read your Bible?” he inquired solemn- 
ly. 1 could not say I had very lately. 
“ For therein is written,” he continued, 
“¢ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ As a 
magistrate, 

“ Mr. Harrison,” I interrupted, “ one 
of us has made a mistake. I had a 
little bull-terrier, called Pompey, that 
used to run underneath my brother's 
stanhope. Are you alluding 

“Eh! no, no, no; then you've 
never had my letters?” 

“1 have never received a line from 
a single soul in England since I left.” 

“ Why, the Pelican ——” 

* Was a ten-gun brig, which, when 
taken aback in a white squall, went 
down like a bathing machine, stern 
foremost ; all hands and the despatches 
being lost.” 

“Good heavens! how shocking! 
Letters and all, eh? Sit down, though : 
it gave me quite a turn—some fish? 
— to think — but the bones are small — 
talking’s bad — take care, choked else.” 

After dinner, be gave me all the 
news of the day, and explained about 
“ Pompey,” who was a little black boy 
belonging to a friend of bis in the 
royal African corps, lately dead, that 
I was to have brought, or rather sent 
over, for the purpose of waiting on his 
grandchildren ; his only daughter having 
been married some years to Lord 
Pettitoe’s eldest son, which latter piece 
of intelligence accounted for his in- 
terest at the fountain head. I asked 
about Tom, but of him he could tell 
me nothing, save what I knew before, 
viz. that he had let every acre of land 
slip through his fingers; my poor 
father, who had worked harder than a 
horse to buy back into the family all 
that once belonged to it, having died 
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suddenly, before the deed of entail was 
executed which would have secured 
his heirs their “ ain for aye.” 

I only remained a couple of days 
with Harrison, and then travelled up 
to London, where I tried to hunt my 
brother out when I arrived, and went 
to the different prisons for that purpose ; 
but the bird had flown ; and one who, 
but a single year before, had been as 
celebrated on town as any dandified 
donkey of the present day, nobody 
seemed to know any thing about, now 
that his money was all gone. 

“ T'll tell you what, sir,” said my 
agent, “ London’s a large place, and 
there are a great many Scotchmen in 
it, namesakes of yours. You had 
better put an advertisement in the 
Times, stating where he used to re- 
side, and telling him, that if he applies 
at my office he may hear of something 
to his advantage. That'll bring your 
brother, I know.” And he was right, 
for the advertisement produced the 
desired effect within six hours of in- 
sertion. 

“ Well, Tom,” I said, “ so you're 
out of prison (by better luck than 
management, I make no doubt); and 
now, if its not an impertinent question, 
may I ask what you intend to do! 
There is plenty of fighting going on 
under Wellington, and commissions 
are easy to be got, for officers are some- 
what in request.” 

* No, no,” he said, “ good people 
are scarce. I’m reading for the law— 
you look incredulous, George, but I 
speak truth; and now, that I have 
nothing to depend on but my own 
abilities, I intend to work, for I must 
either do that or starve. I wrote you 
word, you know, of old Mrs. K.’s 
death, and all her money being sunk in 
annuities.” 

“ Very likely ; but if your letter was 
on beard the Pelican, it’s where the 
brig itself has gone to, and that’s some- 
where near the bottom, I expect.” 

* The deuce! why, that’s the name 
of the ship your friend, there, O’Sul- 
livan, wrote by too.” 

* Here’s a letter for you, sir,” said 
one of the young men belonging to the 
office, coming up and knocking at 
the door; for we were in a private 
room at Mr. Dee’s, the agent. The 
blood rushed to my face, when I saw 
the “ Portsmouth” post-mark on the 
back, but the direction was in a female 
hand, so I knew it could be no answer 
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to the challenge I had sent. It began, 
—“*O Captain M‘Intosh! 1 am a 
weak, confiding girl, ignorant of the 
world’s ways, and do not deem me 
bold in thus addressing you; but had 
we only known the loss of the 
Pelican, all that has passed might 
have been saved, and my brother — 
[with the dash under it]—spared 
the misery of knowing, that the friend 
to whom he owes the deepest debt .of 
gratitude, had parted from him in such 
deadly strife. 1 cannot, dare not, tell 
you all that has happened since that 
night when first we met; but, for the 
sake of one whose worth in your eyes 
must be great indeed, that the bare 
supposition of her worse than death 
could have driven you to the awful 
lengths it has, I implore you to det all 
be forgotten, as it is easily forgiven. 
O Captain M‘Inmtosh ! how could you 
write that letter? Come down; but 
come in peace, for my brother’s hauds 
are bound, and he has vowed upon the 
cross, that they shall never be raised 
against the man who saved him at 
Sangor from the sharks. 


«s Ecren V. O’Suttivan.” 


I was not prepared for this; and 
staggering back against the wall, 1 held 
out the letter to my brother, and told 
him instantly to read it and explain. 
He carelessly glanced over the contents, 
and then coolly inquired, “ What I 
had been doing ?”’ 

“ Making myself a bigger fool than 
Iwas born. But, have a little mercy, 
and explain.” 

“ Why, haven’t you heard about 
O'Sullivan’s mother ¢” 

“ Yes, often. She cut and run, in 
company with Col. Fitzroy. Go on.” 

“ Well, the divorce went through 
the Lords, and, of course, she was not 
to have any thing to do with the 
children, so she stole the daughter ; 
aud they were living on the Continent 
under the name of Vere, till Ellen was 
about seven years old, when her mother 
died, and some lady, who had married 
an old Irish baronet, and had no 
‘little pledges of affection’ she could call 
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her own, took a fancy to the child, and 
adopted her as her niece, and they 
came to London last season to stay 
with that bad old woman, Mrs. R. 
Well, O'Sullivan was sure it was bis 
sister, directly he got into the box and 
heard her speak, only he didn’t like to 
say any thing about it, as he was 
going out the next morning to be shot; 
but as soon as they had cut the bullet 
out, and he was able to get about 
again, he came up to town and claimed 
her. It made rather a noise at the 
other end of London, and was talked 
of for nearly three days. 1 daresay it 
would have had a longer run, but the 
Prince Regent's r 

* God bless him! my dear fellow ; 
but I'll hear all you’ve got to say about 
him some other time.” 

“ When Ellen’s aunt,—as she was 
catled — died (she went off much about 
the same time as Mrs. R.), O'Sullivan 
did not know what to do with her, so 
he took her to sea with him on board 
the Stratford r 

“Good by, Tom, D. I. O. in a 
postebaise and four, for Portsmouth.” 
And nobody can tell how thankful I 
felt that it was dark when I arrived 
there, for I very well knew what I 
looked like; but that was of little con- 
sequence. My peace was made; I 
had seen the folly of my ways, and I 
soon became such a reformed character, 
that it astonished every one, and de 
lighted old Harrison, who shook me 
still more warmly than ever by the 
hand, when I told him, within three 
years from the commencement of our 
acquaintance, that Ellen had consented 
to risk her happiness with a man who, 
I trust, has never given her any cause 
to repent the step she took some five- 
and-twenty years ago. And Tom, 
though he can never win back all that 
he has lost, yet, by making use of the 
talents which formerly lay hid, has 
been enabled to call his father’s hall 
once more his own, and lay by some- 
thing “ comfortable” to retixe on in his 
old age, when “ the sixth scene shifts 
into the lean and slippered pantaloon.” 
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ONE OR TWO WORDS ON ONE OR TWO BOOKS, 


Ir the whole of our present Number, 
from the first page to the last, be not 
devoted to bards and bardesses, those 
interesting beings themselves are not 
to blame. Our table is literally co- 
vered with their contributions to the 
decline and fall of British literature. 
What to do under such bewildering 
influences, is a much greater difficulty 
than that by which the respectable 
quadruped was perplexed, when sta- 
tioned between ¢we bundles of hay. 
The bundles about us are scarcely 
numerable. Ilowever, accustomed as 
we are to encounter even greater diffi- 
culties than this, we shall set to work 
with a moral certainty that no obstacle 
can withstand our vivacious energies. 
With this preliminary flourish, we leave 
our comical faces and begin. 

The first book on our list is one by 
no means to our taste; and as we like 
to get rid of unpleasant business as 
quickly as possible, we shall make 
short work with this. A Satire on Sa- 
tirists* is the title given by Mr. Wal- 
ter Savage Landor to some thirty pages 
of not very pungent, but very ill-natured 
rhymes. We say this with all the de- 
ference due to a man of unquestion- 
able genius and great acquirements, as 
Mr. Savage Landor is on all hands ad- 
mitted to be; and we shall support our 
opinion of his satire by a few extracts. 
These will, we think, excite in the 
mind of every reader the same unaf- 
fected regret and disapproval which 
have suggested the following comments. 

It would appear that Mr. Landor 
has some quarrel with-Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine ; but what it is we know not, 
nor is it of much importance to the 
matter in hand that we should. If he 
have been treated with neglect, injus- 
tice, or incivility, in that periodical, 


we do not deny his right to take up 
the pen in retaliation; though, even 
then, we should question the prudence 
of so doing, in the case of a laurel- 
crowned veteran like Mr. Landor. But 
there are no circumstances of provoca- 
tion—none, at least, which we can 
conceive — that can justify the grossly 
personal attacks in which Mr. Landor 
has permitted himself to indulge against 
Professor Wilson. Of that gentleman’s 
connexion with Blackwood’s Magazine 
we know nothing : whatever its nature, 
he requires no champion, either for his 
own ian, or for that of any under- 
taking in which he feels an interest. 
Professor Wilson, however, as an author 
and a man, holds a place in general 
estimation, which nothing but the 
highest talents and moral worth could 
have secured forhim. And it is most 
indefensible and repulsive in any one, 
especially one himself so deservedly 
eminent as Mr. Landor, to assail a con- 
temporaneous writer of the first class as 
he has assailed Wilson. We remember 
that, some time ago, we had occasion, in 
this Magazine, to make honourable 
mention of Mr. Landor; and we then 
expressed our strong disapproval of a 
vulgar and insulting line in Don Juan, 
employed with reference to him.+ Little 
did we then anticipate that we should 
ever have to censure a similar violation 
of good taste and feeling in Mr. Landor 
himself. Such, however, is unhappily 
the case. The following is the passage 
to which we especially object: 


«© When Peter Pindar sank into decline, 

Up from his hole sprang Peter Porcupine. 

Him W—son followed, of congenial quill, 

As near the dirt,$ and no less prone to ill. 

Walcot, of English heart, had English 
fun — 


* A Satire on Satirists, and Admonition to Detractors. By Walter Savage Landor. 
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t —— “ That deep-mouthed Bwotian savage Landor.” 
¢ “* As near the dirt,’ &c.—-The professor, if not Horatian in his art, is perfectly 
so in his opinion, expressed by the poet in the verse — 


“«* Nec latuit male qui vivens moriensque fefe'lit.’ 
** Ile surely is as wise as any 
Who cheats the world and turns the penny ; 
And if he does it all life through, 
*Tis more than most wise men can do. 
It must be acknowledged that some commentators have given the passage a different 
interpretation. The learned professor is an important contributor to Blackwood, 
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Buffoon he might be, but for hire was 
none ; 

Nor, plumed and mounted on professor's 
chair, 

Offer’d to grin for wagers at a fair, 

Who would not join the jokes when hands 
like these 

Lead proudly forward Alcibiades, 

Train’d up to fashion by the nymphs of 
Leith, 

And whiffing his cigar through cheesy 
teeth ?” 


On the text of this passage we shall 
make no further comment, than simply 
to reiterate the expression of our regret 
that it was ever written, and by such a 
writer — 

“Who but must weepif Atticus were be?” 


As to Byron’s expression, quoted in 
the note, namely, that “ no gentleman 
could write for Blackwood,” it was pro- 
bably nothing more than one of those 
dandyisms in which his lordship, “ Li- 
beral ” as he was, delighted to indulge. 
Lord Byron is dead, more’s the pity ! 
But, without meaning insult to his me- 
mory, we must say that his writings in 
prose and verse, when treating of others, 
were not more remarkable by their 
genius, than by the entire absence of 
a gentlemanlike spirit. To return. 
Mr. Landor having opened his attack 
on Professor Wilson, endeavours to 
support it by denouncing Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and all its works, but espe- 
cially its bygone criticisms on Lamb, 
Keats, Hazlitt, and Coleridge. Really, 
it is rather late in the day for all this. 
Does Mr. Landor suppose that, while 
he has been so actively engaged abroad, 
the world has been absolutely standing 
still here at home? Who now cares 
for the long-forgotten squabbles between 
the Edinburgh critics and the schools” 
of poets, of one kind or other, attacked 
by them? The “ Avenger, Time,” has 
dealt pretty fairly with all parties. 
Coleridge and Lamb were, of late years, 
as warmly and justly appreciated as 
any men could possibiy be. As to 
Hazlitt, he was never much more than 
a sort of brain-sucker of the two others, 
whose conversations he carried away 
and cooked up into lectures. This, 
which we, who never held but one 
opinion of the man, have invariably 
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said, is now generally admitted. Even 
an Edinburgh reviewer, in the last 
number of the Northern light of libe- 
ralism, expresses this opinion, in an 
article intended to exalt the memory of 
Hazlitt. The writer says : 


« But it was his fortune to associate 
much in life with stronger and more ori- 
ginal minds than his own. Among his 
intimates, at different periods, were some 
of the very first among modern critics ; 
and while Lamb was too quaint, and 
Coleridge too cloudy, and both too in- 
dolent, to lay before the public mind, in 
a familiar shape, the results of their own 
powerful conceptions, Hazlitt possessed 
talents which eminently fitted him for 
the task of acting as interpreter between 
those more exquisite wits and the great 
body of the public.” 


Then, as to the case of Keats, which, 
if we mistake not, has been usually 
charged against the Quarterly, what is 
the fact? Let any man read the poems 
left by this young author, and answer. 
His style was teeming with affectations, 
unredeemed by any great or original 
qualities. And as to his dying of a 
criticism, we say, with Byron, 


“Tis strange the mind, that very fiery 
particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an 
article,” 


As his lordship remarks, in a letter to 
Murray, * he who would die of an ar- 
ticle in a review would probably have 
died of something else equally trivial.” 
However, Keats died in a decline,and, it 
is said, of the article in question. The 
verdict of an inquest, under the direction 
of Mr. Landor, would be “ Wilful mur- 
der against some writer or writers 
unknown.” Admitting all this, does 
Mr. Landor suppose that his friend 
(whoever he may be), who is preparing 
a Life of Keats, including ‘‘as many of 
the vulgarities of the critics as may suit 
his undertaking”—does Mr. Landor, 
we ask, suppose that this unenviable 
compiler can ever induce the public to 
take the smallest interest in the ephe- 
meral trifling, which in all probability, 
on its first appearance, just flashed, and 
was forgotten — 


«A moment bright, then gone for ever?” 


especially in those graces of delicate wit so attractive to his subscribers. Never- 
theless, Lord Byron, who was not quite susceptible of it, declared that ‘ a gentleman 
could not write in Blackwood.’ Has this assertion been ever disproved by experiment? 
Ifa gentleman could not write in it, why should a gentleman be accused of reading it? 
Could any thing be more unjust or affronting ?” 
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Should the writer in question succeed 
in an endeavour of the kind, he will 
do something which Mr. Landor has 
certainly failed to-do; for nothing can 
be more flat, stale, and unprofitable, 
than the attempt made in this satire to 
bolster up an attack on Wilson, and on 
Blackwood’s Magazine, by an appeal to 
popular sympathy in bebalf of the 
Cockney martyrology. The author of 
the Imaginary Conversations would ap- 
pear to be himself conscious of the 
venial nature of the offence with which 
he charges the crities alluded to; for, 
speaking of Coleridge, he tells us, 
“ The worst that can be said against 
Coleridge, in his literary character, with 
which alone we have any thing to do, 
is that he spoke, as the poet says the 
lover loved, 


** Not wisely, but too well ”"— 


spouting forth whatever was shining, 
fit or unfit.” Now we, by no means 
admitting this to bea correct definition 
of the literary character of Coleridge, 
are still entitled to claim from the 
writer something like consistency. If 
it be as Mr. Landor declares, and, as 
we believe, a sound principle, that, 
when judging of literary men, it is 
only with their literary character we 
have any thing to do, the Edinburgh 
critics were not transgressing their pro- 
vince when they quizzed the style of 
Keats and others. But Mr. Landor 
says that these critics employed per- 
sonalities—that many years ago they 
spoke of “ pimples* upon Hazlitt’s 
nose.” This was improper, no doubt ; 
but does it justify the author of the 
present satire in adopting a similar 
strain, talking of “ cheesy teeth,” and 
other unsavoury matters? Mr. Landor 
does not stand in the situation of a 
fiery youth, whose attachments and 
antipathies are all passion, uninformed 
and uncontrolled by reason or expe- 
rience. Few men have had greater 
opportunities than this author of look- 
ing into the heart of things, or have 
used those opportunities better, when 
personal considerations have not inter- 
posed to warp the judgment. And he 
has now arrived at a maturity which 
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renders his wrangling disposition to us 
a matter of absolute wonder. Why, 
Byron, who died young, had latterly 
little or nothing of such acerbity. In 
one of the later cantos of Don Juan, 
he makes his peace with Jeffrey, “once 
his most redoubted foe ;” and addresses 
the following stanza to the man under 
whose editorship the Hours of Idleness 
were so mercilessly criticised in the 
Edinburgh Review :— 
* All our little feuds, at least all mine, 
Dear Jeffrey, once my most redoubted 
foe 
(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things 
below ), 
Are over. Here's a health to ‘ auld lang 
syne !’ 
I do not know you, and may never 
know 
Your face; but you have acted on the 
whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul!" 


It is not to be supposed that Byron 
herein expressed any acquiescence in 
the reception given to the firstlings of 
his muse ; but he had arrived at a stage 
of experience, when the folly of waging 
war on such grounds must force itself on 
the mind of any reflecting man. One 
would imagine it might have done so on 
the mind of Mr. Landor by this time, 
his age: and all things else considered, 
As to temper, we must say that, though 
not so ene and. instantly impe- 
tuous as Byron, he seems to have much 
the same morbid notion that “ every 
man’s hand is against him,” as that 
which embittered the thoughts of the 
noble bard. Now, to us, nothing ap- 
pears more certain tham that a man 
labouring under this delusion, is in 
much the same frame of mind as a 
schoolboy shouting, to scare away hob- 
goblins, as he crosses a heath at mid- 
night. The hobgoblins have no exist- 
ence, save in the brain of the boy ; and 
if they could have existence, it is out 
of the question that his quivering airs 
would frighten them from their freaks 
of mischiefor folly. So the excessively 
nervous gentlemen, who are in such a 
a fidget to prove themselves right, when 
few persons ever dream of charging 


* We have heard, but do not know, that the original impeachment of “ pimples” 
arose from: a misprint of “ principles.”—O, Y. 

| ‘Vo this passage the following note is appended, by the poet Campbell :— 

“ This tribute to a former antagonist displays so much frankness, generosity, 
and manly feeling, that it must eradicate all latent remains of animosity from the 
bosom of any but the most rancorous and vindictive,” 
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them with being wrong (nay, in all 
probability, cave but little whether their 
verse, prose, opinions, habits, &c., are 
either right or wrong), may be assured 
that they think more about themselves 
than. any one else has leisure to do; 
and, further, that if the fearful odds 
they deprecate — namely, all the world 
against an individual—existed, their 
growling or howling would be of very 
little avail. It is singular how closely 
Lord Byron and Mr. Landor resemble 
each other in this particular. The 
point is mentioned in the last Number 
of the Quarterly with perfect fairness, 
in a passage which we shall here quote. 
It is taken from a most able, discri- 
minating, and temperate article on the 
“ Works of Mr. W. S. Landor.” 


“The poetry of Byron does not exhibit 
more wayward and untameable passion 
than the prose of Landor. Both of these 
fugitives to Italy are fond of parading 
their love of seclusion, and their indif- 
ference to the opinion of their country. 
men; sentiments which are sometimes 
sincere, but never when uttered in a loud 
or angry voice : they are then the efforts 
only of a proud spirit, to transmute some 
vexation or disappoiutment which it can- 
not overcome. ‘lhey who really love se- 
clusion do not find it necessary to raise 
a quarrel with the world in order to re- 
animate their content; nor is the man 
who can live without the praise of others 
very solicitous to convince them of the 
fact.” 


Nothing can be more strictly true 
than this. In the writings of both 
Byron and Landor, the indications of 
a judgment warped and perverted are 
of constant recurrence. ‘This frame of 
mind is not less observable in their esti- 
mate of contemporaneous politicians, 
than in their criticisms of rival authors. 
They are both haughtily aristocratic, 
disdaining and sneering at men of 
humble origin who have raised them- 
selves to eminence in public life. 
Both, also, are vehement reformers, 
and ferocious assailants of hereditary 
rank and advantages, when it suits 
their purpose or whim to rail. Neither 
good taste nor humanity of feeling can 
restrain the poet or the prose writer 
from a savage exultation over the grave 
of the late Lord Londonderry, far more 
worthy of the ‘ death’s-head and cross- 
bones” school of declamation than of 
men like Lord Byron and Mr. Landor. 
The well-known line by the former 
fin Don Juan), 
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“* Carotid-artery-cutting Castlereagh,” 


is not more revolting than the passage, 
in the Imaginary Conversations, put by 
the latter into the mouth of Aristotle ; 
“ And our negociator, whose opinion 
(a very common one) was, that expo- 
sure alone is ignominy, at last severed 
his weason with an ivory-handled knife.” 
It is not surprising that two such im- 
placable snarlers against their contem- 
poraries should have detested each other. 
This they appear to have done very cor- 
dially, though, in all probability, with 
no more reason than they had for snap- 
ping at all who fell in their way. It 
would really seem that these two great 
writers had determined on stifling all the 
more generous impulses, for the purpose 
of establishing themselves, each on his 
solitary eminence, where, undisturbed 
by human sympathies, he could despise, 
and hate, and vilify to his heart’s con- 
tent, as caprice might dictate. Here, 
for instance, is an ungenial expression, 
and the comment thereon, both taken 
from the review of Mr. Landor’s works 
in the Quarterly : 


*««T,’ says Mr. Landor, in one of his 
prefaces, ‘1, who never ask any thing 
ofany man.’ A heartless boast, if true. 
Ile who is unable to receive, as well as 
to give, has learnt but the half of friend- 
ship.” 


Ifow true is this comment! Weare 
aware that many very smart people will 
oppose to the reviewer's doctrine the 
jesting remark, that the ability to re- 
ceive is a very far-spread talent. For 
such people, the sentence just quoted 
was not written; nor would a volume 
of explanation suffice to make it clear 
to them. But we digress. We have 
been insensibly led from the matter im- 
mediately in question,--Mr. Landor’s 
Satire. To return, then. Much as we 
object to the passages having reference 
to Professor Wilson, we feel bound to 
reprobate still more strongly the lines 
on the poet Wordsworth. We do not 
remember to have read any thing so 
lamentable. The charges brought 
against Wordsworth are, firstly, a 
disposition to undervalue his brother 
poets, particularly Southey ; secondly, 
that he has copied a passage from 
Gebir, a poem by Mr. Landor. As 
to the first charge, it is scarcely worth 
notice. Mr. Landor has, we believe, 
enjoyed the honour of personal inter- 
course with the great poet ; a privilege 
which we cannot envy him, if he have 
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only profited by it to pick up unguarded 
words, for the purpose of weaving them 
into his malignant verse. But let that 
pass. To come to the charge itself. 
We, in common with thousands upon 
thousands of our countrymen, know no- 
thing of Wordsworth, excepting through 
the poetry with which he has enriched 
his “ land’s language ;” and, when a 
charge of the kind now brought against 
him is made, we naturally turn to his 
long literary life in search of something 
to corroborate, or at least to render pro- 
bable, such a charge. We find nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, we find 
him on various occasions expressing, 
in verse of surpassing beauty, his sym- 
pathy with the sufferings and final exit 
of the famous poets of his time. Who 
has not read, and who, having once 
read, can ever forget, the touching al- 
lusions to Sir Walter Scott in Yarrow 
Revisited, in the sonnet on his embark- 
ation for Naples, and in that later poem 
on the death of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
second, in our judgment, to no elegy 
that ever was written. Were it not so 
fresh in the public mind, we should 
copy it here, as the best refutation of 
the “gg charge on which the poet 
stands accused. Low, in that noble 
lament, does Wordsworth speak of 
others? Scott is called “ the mighty 
minstrel ;” Coleridge, “ the rapt one 
of the godlike forehead, the heaven- 
eyed creature ;” Lamb, “ the frolic 
and the gentle ;” Hogg, “ the Shepherd 
Poet ;’’ and so forth. These are as- 
suredly not the terms which would 
have suggested themselves to an envious 
spirit. ‘They are manly, sincere, and 
affectionate, and perfectly characteristic 
of the poets to whom they are applied. 
And with such evidence before us, are 
we to give credit to the splenetic railing 
of a discontented writer? Justice for- 
bid! Equally unsupported is the par- 
ticular accusation that Wordsworth had 
spoken disparagingly of Southey. It 
savours strongly of the mendacious and 
demoralised clique of coxcombs and 
littéerateurs among whom Mr. Landor 
at times condescends to lionise. One 
part, and no small part, of the employ- 
ment of that miserable set consists in 
backbiting each other; and no doubt it 
was a great triumph to them to find 
such a man as Mr. Landor disposed 
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to assail such a man as Wordsworth, 
We don’t believe a syllable of the 
trumpery gossip on which the charge 
against Wordsworth rests. Here again 
let us revert to the recorded evidence 
in the poet’s works. In the dedication 
of Petcr Beil to Southey, the following 
passage occurs : 


“ The poem of Peter Bell, as the pro- 
logue will shew, was composed under a 
belief that the imagination not only does 
not require for its exercise the interven- 
tion of supernatural agency, but that, 
though such agency be excluded, the 
faculty may be called forth as impe- 
riously, and for kindred results of plea- 
sure, by incidents, within the compass of 
poetic probability, in the humblest de- 
partments of daily life. Since that pro- 
logue was written, you have exhibited most 
splendid effects of judicious daring, in the 
opposite and usual course. Let this ac- 
knowledgment make my peace with the 
lovers of the supernatural ; and I am per- 
suaded it will be admitted that to you, 
as a master in that province of the art, 
the following tale, whether from contrast 
or congruity, is not an unappropriate 
offering. Accept it, then, as a public tes. 
timony of affectionate admiration from one 
with whose name yours has been often 
coupled (to use your own words) for evil 
and for good ; and believe me to be, with 
earnest wishes that life and health may 
be granted you to complete the many im. 
portant works in which you are engaged, 
and with high respect,” &c. &c. 


It may be said, that the language of 
dedication is always the language of 
compliment. So it is. Indeed, the 
very fact of the dedication, is in itselfa 
compliment. But, it is very easy to 
perceive, whether the terms of the de- 
dication are appropriate, natural, and 
sincere. We contend, that the terms 
just quoted are so. The names of the 
two poets stand here in honourable 
union, and thus we are convinced the 
public will delight to contemplate them, 
though all the eavesdroppers and con- 
versation-mongers in Christendom con- 
spire in the dirty work of mischief- 
making. 

A word now on the direct charge of 
plagiarism, brought by Mr. Landor 
against Wordsworth.* The author of 
Gebir, thus states his grievance : — 


“It would have been honester and 
more decorous, if the writer of the fol- 


* On this point, we have been in some degree anticipated by the Quarterly. 
But as we had written down our humble opinion of the matter before the Quarterly 
appeared, we shall go to press “ as if nothing had happened.” 


We only mention the 
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lowing verses, had mentioned from what 
bar he drew his wire. Here they are 
both. 
««T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
‘The convolutions of asmooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance 
soon 
Brightened with joy; for murmurings 
from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith ; and there are times. 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart, &c.’ 


** Excursion, p. 191. 


«* But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the Sun’s palace-porch, where, when 
unyoked, 

His chariot-wheel stands midway in the 
wave. 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 

Its polisht lip to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs asthe ocean murmursthere.’ 

“ Gebir. 
“ The words in the Excursion marked 
by Italics, are certainly not imitated from 
Gebir; and it is but justice to add, that 


this passage has been the most admired 
of any in Mr, Wordsworth's great poem.” 


To the beauty of this passage in 
Gebir, we bore testimony as far back 
as 1831, printing it, if we remember 
rightly, in Italics. We are thus par- 
ticular, because the author is a gentle- 
man very likely to believe that any one 
justifying Wordsworth in this matter, 
is an enemy,—one in the plot—-and, 
as he himself expresses it, “ on tip-toe 
to take down” his poetry from the 
eminence on which others have placed 
it. We long since spoke of the pass- 
age as being exquisite, and we do so still. 
As to the plagiarism, if there be any, 
we cannot do better than quote the 
Quarterly. Itsays all that need be said 
onthe subject, in a single sentence of 
three lines : —- 


“ Wordsworth makes a moral appli- 
cation of the image, but in the mere de- 
scription of the fact or incident, we prefer, 
in this instance, the inferior poet.” 





circumstance, lest it might seem that we had ourselves been plagiarising a criticism 
on Mr. Landor. We certainly are gratified to find our view confirmed by so high an 
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But for ourselves, we are by no means 
inclined to admit that there is any 
plagiarism whatsoeover in this “singular 
coincidence,” as the Quarterly calls it, 
— if we are to understand by plagiarism, 
the deliberate appropriation on the 
part of Wordsworth of the passage in 
Gebir. It is very possible, that the 
author of the Excursion may have read 
the passage, and have been struck by 
it, and that the idea, thus impressed on 
his mind, may have been subsequently 
reproduced in an altered form, and with 
the “ moral application” pointed out by 
the critic from whom we have quoted. 
Yet to us, this does not seem to 
deserve the name of plagiarism ; and 
as to Mr. Landov’s vexation, it is quite 
laughable. That a pretty authdress, or 
a “ nice poet,” or a fashionable novelist, 
should be in a pucker about such an 
affair, we can understand ; but, how a 
man like Mr. Landor, who has the 
making of a whole legion of such 
people in the “ two fingers,” of which 
he boasts, can condescend to a com- 
plaint of this kind, is to us absolutely 
inconceivable. Even Campbell —a 
very irritable bard in such matters — 
had set an example which Mr, Landor 
might have followed with advantage. 
We remember that, some years ago, 
the “ Bard of [fope” published, among 
other poems, one called “ The Last 
Man,” and some wiseacre accused him 
of stealing the idea from Byron's 
“ Darkness.” Campbell went to the 
trouble of proving, that if there had 
been stealing on either side, it was to be 
laid at Byron’s door. In a conversa- 
tion between the two poets, Campbell 
mentioned the subject to the peer as 
a notion capable of being powerfully 
treated, and Byron did as he always 
did,-——as we contend he had a right to 
do—he no sooner caught a glimpse of 
poetic beauty, than he pursued it and 
made it his own. The happy conse- 
quence is, that we have two good 
poems instead of one. But our reason 
for quoting this case is, that Campbell, 
though taunted with stealing an idea 
(which was originally his), had the 
good taste, when explaining the matter, 
to pay a graceful compliment to the 
genius of Byron, to the effect, we be- 
lieve (we speak from memory), that, 


authority as the Quarterly, but, as we have already said, that view was taken and 
expressed before the appearance of the last Number of our contemporary. 
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amidst his teeming intellectual wealth, 
his lordship might have taken it for 
granted that the original idea of the 
poem was his own. Very different 
is the course adopted by Mr. Landor. 
Fora much smaller matter he works 
himself into a towering passion, and 
attacks Wordsworth with a fury and 


impotence, singularly illustrative of 


four lines in this very satire, viz. 


« Alas! to strike with little chance to 
hit, 

Proves how much longer-winded wrath 
than wit. 

‘The frequent stroke, the plunge, the 
puffing, shew 

A hapless swimmer going fast below.” 


And what, after all, does this hub- 
bub about originality and plagiarism 
amount to? Without going quite so 
far as the quiz in the Critic, we really 
think this question magnified, at all 
times, far beyond its just dimensions. 
We are not vain enough to think any 
remark of ours will have weight with 
Mr. Landor. But we find that an 
author, for whom he himself expresses 
great regard, has spoken very decisively 
on this point. We allude to Goethe. 
Inaconversation concerning originality, 
&e, reported by Eckermann, Goethe 
goes to the marrow of the question, 
und we offer the passage to the notice 
of Mr. Landor, if he have not yet met 
with it. It is the following :— 


‘« This is monstrously ridiculous,” said 
Goethe ; “one might as well ask a plump, 
well-fed man about the oxen, sheep, 
and swine, of which he had eaten, and 
which had given him his vigorous frame 
of body. Itis,uodoubt, quite true, that 
we come into the world endowed with 
certain capabilities, but we are indebted 
for their developement to a thousand in- 
fluences pressing in ujon us from a 
mighty world, of which we assimilate 
to ourselves so much as we are able, and 
what corresponds to the measure of our 
capacity. | owe the Greeks and French 
much ; [ am under infinite obligations to 
Shakespeare, Sterne, and Goldsmith : but 
this is no adequate indication of the 
materials out of which my mind has 
been formed; that is an inquiry which 
would extend into the infinite, besides 
that it would be utterly fruitless and 
unealled-for. The maiu point is, that a 
man have a soul which loves the truth, and 
lays hold on it, even wherever it find it, 

** People are constantly talking about 
originality, but what does it all mean? 
We are no sooner born, than the world 
begins to have an influence on ns, and so 
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it continues to do till the very last. And, 
after all, what can we really call our own 
but the energy, the power, the will! If 
I had the means of telling how far I am 
indebted to my great predecessors and 
contemporaries, there would not be much 
left. 

** Wherever we see a great master, we 
always find that he turned the exellence 
of his predecessors to account, and that 
it was this and nothing else which made 
him great. Men like Raphael do not 
grow out of the ground. ‘They establish 
their footing upon the antique, and the 
best of what had been produced before 
their time. Had they not availed them- 
selves of the advantages of their time, 
there would have been very little to say 
about them.” 


In the “ characteristics ’’ he expresses 
himself, if possible, still more strongly : 


“The greatest genius will never be 
worth much if he pretends to draw ex. 
clusively from his own resources. [What 
is genius but the faculty of seizing and 
turning to account every thing that strikes 
us; of co-ordinating and breathing life 
into all the materials that present them- 
selves; of taking here marble, there 
brass, and building a lasting monument 
with them,” 


This is the true, healthful spirit in 
which to consider a matter simple in 
itself, yet overlaid with every con- 


ceivable affectation. But we suspect 
there is something more than literary 
pique at work in Mr. Landor's mind, 
If so, if he feel aggrieved by any act or 
expression on the part of Wordsworth, 
he should have either said much more, 
or held his peace altogether. He has 
proved nothing by his attack on the 
poet, save and except the ungovernable 
spleen out of which that attack arose. 
Under any circumstances, the dragging 
Southey’s name into dispute is most 
unjustifiable. 

In conclusion, we quote some lines 
from this strange production, which 
shew that Mr. Landor is not likely to 
incur blame by hiding his light under 
a bushel. Itis, however, an eloquent 
piece of egotisin : 


“« Twice is almighty Homer far above 
Troy and her towers, Olympus and his 
‘ Jove, ; 

First, when the God-led Priam bends 
before 

Him sprung from Thetis, dark with Hee- 
tor’s gore : 

A second time, when both alike have 
bled, 


And Agamemnon speaks among the dead. 
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Call’d up by Genius in an after age, 

That awful spectre shook the Athenian 
stage. 

From eve to morn, from morn to parting 
night, 

Father and duughter stood before my 
sight. 

I felt the looks they gave, the words they 
said, 

And reconducted each serener shade. 

Ever shal] these to me be well-spent 
days, 

Sweet fell the tears upon them, sweet the 
praise. 

Far from the footstool of the tragic throne, 

| am tragedian in this scene alone. 

Station the Greek and Briton side by 
side,* 

Aud, if derision is deserved, deride.”’ 

On looking through the article on 
Mr. Landor’s poems in our Number 
for July 1831, we find that some of 
the pieces now favourably mentioned 
by the Quarterly, were by us then 
done justice to, as those to ‘** Ianthe,” 
and the following which will bear re- 
quoting : — 


“ And 'tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely, and all die, 

Whene’er their Genius bids their souls 
depart, 

Among their kindred in their native place. 

| never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its 
bank 

And not reproached me ; the ever-sacred 
cup 

Of the pure lily hath between my hands 

Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of 
gold,” 


The poet who wrote this surely mis- 
takes his vocation when spinning point- 
less satires. Let us hope we shall have 
no further occasion to deplore such 
misapplication of Mr. Landor's powers. 
When even the Fraserians have begun 
to hail the * years that bring the phi- 
losophic mind,” and to wear the aspect 
of comparatively sage grave men (and 
they, in their wildest breaking out of 
bounds, were only borne away by the 
irrepressible spirit of juvenile fun), then, 
surely, it is time that those whose 
“coming years are few,” should cherish 
the generous thoughts that 
** heighten joy, 
And cheer the mind in sorrow.” 
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THE STUDENT OF PADUA.” 


We have now to notice a work which 
was sent to us some time back in a 
manner so irregular, so contemptibly 
impertinent, that we tossed the affair 
aside, as beneath notice. Since then, we 
have seen a letter in the Times newspa- 
per, signed “‘ The Author of the Student 
of Padua,” and have read the work. 
Whether the letter in the Times be a 
genuine absurdity, ora miserable hoax, 
might be subject of doubt, fiom the 
signature ; for the letters, by which the 
farcical tragedy in question was intro- 
duced to periodicals, literary and po- 
litical, and also to gentlemen of the 
highest respectability in their public 
and private characters, purported to be, 
for the greater part, from “ The author 
of the Student of Padua.” But we 
find in the preface to the tragedy 
abundant evidence of the internal kind 
to prove that the modesty which dic- 
tated it, is one and the same with that 
to which we and others are indebted 
for a most disreputable annoyance. 
This preface we shall quote at length, 
in the conviction so often expressed by 
us, that therein the taste and true dig- 
nity of an author, considered as to his 
manhood, is almost invariably to be 
decided on. If he has a genuine spi- 
rit, or otherwise, will pretty certainly _ 
be shewn in these addresses to the 
reader. On this point, we cannot re- 
frain from a passing word of remark on 
the preface to the play of the Duchess 
de la Vallitre. This play was pub- 
lished, and in the hands of readers ge- 
nerally, many days before its produc- 
tion on the boards of Covent Garden. 
And we should imagine few considera- 
tions connected with the failure of the 
piece can be more mortifying to the 
author than those suggested by the 
contrast of his own recorded estimate 
of his work and the indisputable verdict 
ofthe public. It was nothing disere- 
ditable to Mr. Bulwer, who has suc- 
ceeded abundantly in one difficult path 
of literary effort, that he should fail in 
another, requiring talents of a particular 
order, But it was, to say the least of 


* “ Station the Greek and Briton side by side.”— Surely there can be no fairer 
method of overturning an offensive reputation, from which the scaffold is not yet 
taken down, than by placing against it the best passages, and most nearly parallel on 


the subject, from Eschylus and Sophocles. 


To this lahour the whole body of Scotch 


erities and poets are hereby invited, and, moreover, to add the ornaments of trans- 


lation,” 
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it, a singular mistake on the side of 
self-esteem, that he should have written 
a preface and a prologue to his own 
honour and glory, before the tribunal 
by which he must be judged had had 
an opportunity of deciding the fate of 
his drama. The preface thus con- 
cludes, and we quote the passage as 
a very remarkable instance of thinly 
veiled and morbid vanity. 


‘« T now dismiss this experiment to its 
fate, prefaced by these (I fear tedious) 
observations, which may prove, at least, 
that it is not without something of pre- 
liminary study that I have ventured to 
diverge into a new path of that great 
realm of fiction, which grants indeed 
to indolence the shade and the fountain, 
but guards the fruit and the treasure, as 
the just monopoly of labour. E. L. B. 

** Paris, December 21, 1835.” 


Surely, this, translated into plain 
English, means nothing more or less 
than the following: ‘ I am now ready 
to take my chance of success. I have 
written this preface to prove that, if I 
don’t succeed, the fault is in the public, 
not in me. I have adequately laboured 
for the fruits of a new path of effort, and 
of such labourers the said fruits— i. e., 
success—are the decreed and just mo- 
nopoly.”” Wedon’t think theauthorhim- 
self will deny the fidelity of this transla- 
tion. Then, how very ill-judged was it 
in him not to “ bide his time,”—a delay 
of a fortnight, or so, at furthest, till the 
“gentle public” had either justified 
his self-opinion, or warned him against 
the expression of any such sentiment. 
Again, take the following “ advertise- 
ment.” Is it not filled to overflowing 
with notions wonderfully unsuited to 
the position of an unsuccessful dra- 
matist?) Mr. Bulwer says :— 


‘This play (with the above preface) 
was written in the autumn and winter of 
1835. 1t was submitted to no other 
opinion than that of Mr. Macready, with 
whom the author had the honour of a 
personal acquaintance ; and who, on pe- 
rusal, was obligingly anxious for its per- 
formance at Drury Lane. The manager 
of that theatre wished, naturally, per- 
haps, to see the manuscript before he 
hazarded the play; the author (perhaps 
no less naturally) declined a condition 


Jrom a manager which was precisely of 


that nature which no author, of moderate 
reputution, concedes to a publisher, A 
writer can have but little self-respect who 
does not imagine, in any new experiment in 
literature, that xo visk can be greater than 
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his own. Subsequently, Mr. Morris, of the 
Haymarket theatre, was desirous of the 
right of performing the play, and complied 
at once with the terms proposed. A diffi- 
culty with respect to the requisite actors 
obliged the author, however, to break off 
the negociation, and to decide upon con- 
fining the publication of his drama to the 
press. The earnest and generous zeal of 
Mr. ogee with the very prompt and 
liberal accedence, on the part of Mr, 
Osbaldiston, the present manager of Co- 
vent Garden, to the conditions of the au- 
thor, have induced him, however, to alter 
his intention, and te rank himself’ with the 
neophytes of that great class of writers 
whose rights, some years ago, when he little 
thought he should ever be a humble member 
of so illustrious a fraternity, it was his 


fortune to protect and to extend. 


“* Albany, October 1836.” 


Now, we submit—and we say it 
without the slightest personal feeling 
adverse to Mr. Bulwer, but in the in- 
dependent exercise of our critical func- 
tion—that the two passages we have 
marked in Italics are in the very worst 
taste. In the first place, the dramatist 
entirely mistook his position when in- 
sisting, on the ground here alleged, 
that any manager should, in common 
parlance, buy a “ pig in a poke.” 
Because Mr. Bulwer was a highly sue- 
cessful writer of novels, it by no means 
followed — and, indeed, the result 
proved the direct contrary— that he 
should be even a moderately success- 
ful writer of plays. It is a strange 
blindness in Mr. Bulwer to confound 
two cases so entirely distinct as those 
of publishers and managers. A mo- 
ment’s reflection must convince any 
man, that a novelist of established re- 
pute may write an inferior work, and 
yet its sale be secure on the strength 
of his previous popularity among the 
reading circles. Not so in the case of 
the play-going world. They will not 
flock to see an unattractive piece, 
merely because the author has formerly 
afforded them high entertainment. And 
in all instances, but palpably so in that 
of a novice in dramatic authorship, the 
manager, if he understands his interest, 
or his trade, as a public caterer, will 
examine how far a new and expensive 
piece is likely to please the town, and 
thus secure the only object for which 
he keeps a theatre open,—a fair return 
for his outlay of capital. It does not 
appear to us that a compliance with a 
practice so obviously natural and just 
involves any want of self-respect mm a 
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writer. On the contrary, we conceive 
that a noncompliance therewith argues 
an overweening self-esteem, which 
rarely encumbers a man of genuine 
powers. As to the last passage in the 
“ Advertisement,” it is abundantly 
ridiculous. The member for Lincoln 
“ protected and extended” the rights 
of dramatic authors, by bringing in a 
bill on their behalf; a service which 
we have no wish to undervalue, but 
which, to all who know how fond holi- 
day members are of this sort of light 
legislation, will not appear to deserve 
a public monument. But what can 
Mr. Bulwer mean by styling himself 
“a neophyte of that great class of 
writers” —** a humble member of so 
illustrious a fraternity” as the modern 
dramatists? In the tirst place, consi- 
dered as a class of writers, these gen- 
tlemen are in no sense of the term a 
great class; and though they are as 
querulously sensitive as any of the 
“irritable tribe,” we should imagine 
they themselves would disclaim the 
hollow exaggeration of being desig- 
nated an illustrious fraternity. Pro- 
bably, Mr. Bulwer thought that, after 
such a flourish, he was sure of the 
applause of the score or two of authors 
of the great class. So bent does he 
seem to have been on this small object, 
or so convinced of the jealousy of the 
gentlemen alluded to, that he again 
‘urges the point in his prologue. He 
says — 


“When a wide waste, to law itself un- 
known, 

Lay that fair world the Drama calls its 
own ; 

When all might riot on the mines of 
Thought, 

And Genius starved amidst the wealth it 
wrought ; 

Ile who now ventures on the haunted 
soil, 

For nobler labourers won the rights of 
toil ; 

And his the boast, that Fame now rests 
in ease 

Beneath the shade of her own laurel trees. 

Yes—if, with all the critic on their brow, 

lis clients once, have grown his judges 
now, 

Aud watch, like spirits on the Elysian side, 

Their brother ferried o’er the Stygian tide, 

lo where, on souls untried, austerely sit 

(The triple Minos) —Gallery —Boxes — 

Pit— , 

‘Twill soothe to think, howe’er the verdict 
end, 

In every rival he hath served a friend,” 
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Here is ‘ reproach for benefits re- 
ceived” with a vengeance! “ Gentle- 
men dramatists,’ says Mr. Bulwer, 
‘1 introduced the bill, now passed into 
a law. You were starving; now you 
are full fed and stretched beneath your 
laurels. You are in a situation to damn 
this play of mine ; but if you do, all I 
can say is you’re the most ungrateful 
scribes that ever wielded pen.” 

Notwithstanding all these hints, re- 
membrances, adjurations, and the self- 
eulogy of all kinds, Mr. Bulwer’s play 
was reluctantly damned. We say re- 
luctantly. We were present on the 
first night of its representation, and 
we can affirm with perfect truth that 
it was listened to with unparalleled 
patience; and that nothing but its 
utter destitution of any dramatic in- 
terest whatever, and the corresponding 
emptiness of a dialogue dull and af- 
fected beyond endurance, led to the 
condemnation of the play. Were we 
not, then, right in remarking that the 
preface and prologue of the author, 
written with an arrogant anticipation 
of success, form a most ridiculous con- 
trast to the irrevocable sentence past 
upon the play? 

This digression, though long, is not, 
we think, improperly so, considering 
the position of the author spoken of. 
The person to whom we are now about 
to allude is, indeed, as to his intellects, 
beneath contempt. But we shall copy 
his preface, to shew how much the 
most barren minds are addicted to 
prefatory vapouring,—a fact which 
should of itself suffice to warn men 
of superior talents and acquirements 
from so injudicious a course. 


PREFACE TO THE “ STUDENT OF 
PADUA.” 

‘** As all readers most unreasonably 
expect from all writers the reasons why 
any thing is written, the author of the 
following drama considers himself bound 
to explain, that the work was composed 
during an autumnal residence here, to 
beguile the tedium of convalescence; and 
that a few copies of it are now printed 
and circulated among his friends, to gra- 
tify his pleasure — which he is heterodox 
enough to believe every man has a right, 
in a lawful extent, to do. 

‘* As, therefore, he confesses the book 
to be a creation of his own humour, and 
in his own ‘ vein’—as it violates the 
acknowledged proprieties of the drama, 
in not always displaying virtue rewarded 
and iniquity hanged—as, scorning to 
pamper to the delicate sensibilities of 
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hypocrites and slaves, it ventures to ex- 
pose the truth, and develope such scenes 
as are but too faithful to the highly civi- 
lised and, consequently, highly vitiated 
conditions of the human race; and, as its 
author holds in perfect contempt and abso- 
lute ridicule all critical arioms and regu- 
lations for the drama, which was desiened 
to portray the most irregular, and not the 
most ordinary passions and actions of men, 
of course, he neither anticipates the support 
of the periodical literature of England, nor 
fears its abuse. However, in saying this, 
he begs not to be mistaken for 


‘ Some fellow 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, 
doth affect 

A saucy roughness ; and constrains the 
garb 

Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter, 
he! 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak 
truth — 

An’ they will take it, so; 
plain.’ 


if not, he’s 


To be plain, he professes to be neither 
more honest nor straightforward than his 
neighbours —neither less of an egotist, 
nor more of a fool — neither less desirous 
of the admiration of the good, nor more 
covetous of the adulation of the bad, 
than are all the rest of his race. He is 
neither so young as to be deceived by 
the chimeras of a heated and sufficiently 
luxurient imagination into fancying his 
pen the open sesame to the erates of im- 
mortality ; nor so 
being rewarded according to his deserts. 
He is neither so wise as to underrate the 
preciousness of worldly honour, nor so in- 
sane as to build the castle of his happiness 
on the ‘ baseless fabric’ of such a dream, 
He is neither so rich as to wish to print 
his own effusions for the sake of seeing 
them adorn his library shelves in the 
dignity of morocco and gold ; nor so poor 


as to be unable to defray the expense of 


publishing what a bookseller would, ve ry 
probably, indignantly shelve. He is nei- 
ther anxious for the romantic notoriety of a 
‘great unknown,’ nor desirous to remain 
in anonymous obscurity. He is neither 
greatly given to hunger after fame, nor 
is he wholly divested of an honourable ap- 
petite. for such a bon bouche. 

‘«« Tie is neither so coxcombical as to 
believe that his few readers will be very 
inquisitive after his identity, nor so 
infra. dig. as not to assure himself that 
some would like to know his ‘ local 
habitation and his name.’ Tle is neither 
so, bilious and melancholy as to be en- 
tirely adapted to the inditing of sonnets 
‘ to his mistress ” eyebrow,’ nor so light- 
haired and sanguine as to love beafsteaks 
and port-wine before all things on earth. 
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lie is neither so much on the west of the 
Alps as to bother himself vastly about 
the fussv observations of the press, nor 
so located among savages as not to feast 
his gratified senses on “the many valuable 
papers that exalt the journals of Great 
Britain above all others in the world, 

Ife does not wish to be regarded as a 
foreigner ; and yet cares little if not 
called English. In fact, he is just @ proper 
man of the world, with, perhaps, more of the 
insolence of the Britain than the politeness 
of the Gaul. He is Semininely capricious, 
inasmuch as he is not resolved whether 
this work shail end his Apollonic aspira. 
tions, or herald in a series of consecutive 
dramas ; and he is masculinely animal, in- 
asmuch as he may not feel himself so self- 
satisfied and comfortable on the ottoman 
of the East, as altogether to neglect the 
nobler energies bec coming a native of the 
‘Isles of the W est.’ 

** That he will have his share of praise, 
and his modicum of detraction, whether 
merited or not, he is as perfectly assured, 
as he is that there are W hig and Tory 
newspapers, clever and silly gentle smen, 
good-natured patrons and yellow- -visaged 
critics ; and that, according to the knead- 
ing of the gold, silver, brass, and clay, 
in the Baal- -goul of E nelish adoration, the 
Press, so w ill be the: proportions of ex- 
cellent material, or horrible trash, dragged 
out from the obscurity of this drama, and 
held forth for the gape of admiration or 
the finger of scorn. Being no cynic, the 
author would like to please all ; but being 
no idiot, he knows he cannot do it. Being 
a lover of the drama, and an admirer of 
its moral excellence, he naturally endea- 
vours to induce the world to worship at 
his shrine; but knowing the world to 
consist of antagonist elements, curiously 
admixed, he is perfectly aware that he 
can never achieve his end. He himself, 
pretending to be a poet, advances poetry 
to the very summit of the intellectual 
pyramid reared up through many ages 
by the mind of man; but being per- 
suaded that the comprehension and judg- 
ment of mankind differ as materially as 
their physical senses of sight, smell, and 
taste, vary in remote portions of the globe, 
he is not surprised to perceive that 4 
multitude of revilers will consider him 
madly worshipping an insignificant devil, 
instead of a mighty god. The Magnus 
Apollo of one persou’s veneration being 
the golden beetle of another's praise, he 
does not ‘ fool himself to the bent’ ol 
presuming that the reader will fall down 
at the author's shrine; whilst, at the 
same time, he consoles hiinself with the 
reflection, that, as every faith has its fol- 
lowers, so converts may be made even 
to his creed. He does not flatter himselt 
that this play will ever be performed ; 
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yet he cannot deny that he considers it 
worthy of a trial, He conscientiously 
believes that the present managerial sys- 
tem is very bad, yet he honestly confesses 
that he does not know a better. He had 
no actors in view when he drew his cha- 
racters from nature ; yet he is mightily 
mistaken if Mr. Macready could not im- 
personate the impassioned hero, and much 
deceived if many of our performers could 
not nobly support the play. Ile does 
not say this out of flattery to any person, 
yet he does not withhold that many de. 
serve the compliment. , 

“Thus, then, gentle reader, being, 
like yourself, an anomily of contradic- 
tions, and having made as honest, if not 
as polite an obeisance, us other authors, 
he begs to present the following pages 
to your admiration, or abjuration— not 
questioning your judgment, any more 
than he does your right to judge.” 


It is perfectly clear from this preface 
that the sorry writer, whoever he may 
be, has begun at the wrong end of his 
labours. He has commenced writing 
tragedy, before acquiring the art of 
writing English.* We are not so 
exacting as to blame him for his evi- 
dently natural inability to construct a 
sentence, or understand the import of 
a phrase ; but a person who boasts that 
he holds “ in perfect contempt and 
absolute ridicule all critical axioms and 
regulations for the drama,” might not 
unreasonably be supposed to have 
strengthened himself for so stern a 
defiance by making the spelling-book 
in some sort an ally. But no—-he is, 
by his own account, an “ anomily of 
contradictions,” and of a “ sufficiently 
luxurient imagination,” &e.&c. Then, 
as to his phraseology, it is quite worthy 
of his orthography. Ile is “ femininely 
capricious,” and ** masculinely animal.” 
lle has an “ honourable appetite for a 
bon (!) bouche ;” and is “ not so infra. 
dig. (!)+ as not to assure himself that 
some would like to know lis’ local 
habitation and his name.” He “ pre- 
tends to be a dramatic poet ;” and 
“naturally endeavours to induce the 
world to worship at his shrine.” And, 
finally, he is ‘ mightily mistaken if 
Mr. Macready could not impersonate 
the impassioned hero ” of this tragedy, 
The Student of Padua! We shali en- 


_ * The Atheneum calls the author ‘* some inglorious Milton.” 

1s a higher authority on the individualities of “‘ small deer” than we pretend to be, 

and we take its word. 
t ‘* Leave every foreign tongue alone, 

Till you can read and spell your own.” 
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deavour to shew Mr: Macready what 
sort of office is here suggested to his 
professional skill. But, first, we will 
attempt a sketch of the very farcical 
story on which the tragedy is founded. 

A money-getting Venetian merchant, 
named Lorenzo, is perplexed by a lazy, 
lubberly son, called Julian, the young 
gentleman called by the author an 
*¢ impassioned hero,” and proposed to 
Macready for impersonation. In short, 
this Julian is “ the Student of Padua.” 
ILis father, mindful ofthe arts “ by which 
himself he rose,” wishes this youngster 
to embrace a profession ; but Julian, 
a poet of the order to which his dra- 
Matist belongs, is all for love and 
poesy. In this fructifying frame of 
mind, he is much encouraged by one 
Frederick St. Cyr, a great genuis, very 
poor, foaming with rage against the 
world in general, and parents in pat- 
ticular, and, to crown all, constantly 
drunk with bad wine and worse philo- 
sophy. Bianca, daughter of Lodoio 
(another merchant), is beloved by 
Julian, and returns his passion, chiefly 
to plague her parents, who wish her 
to marry a Venetian nobleman, named 
Barbarigo, a sort of compound of fool, 
swindler,and murderer. There is, also, 
one Augustus, brother to Bianca, who 
enacts go-between for the accommoda- 
tion of his sister and the Studeut of 
Padua. The upshot of the “ domestic 
tragedy” is, that Julian is poisoned by 
Barbarigo’s influence, Bianca falls dead 
on his (Julian’s) body, the mother of 
the said Julian dies of grief, his father 
goes distracted, Barbarigo is taken up 
for murder ; and thus, the principal 
parties to the eventful history are dis- 
posed of, to the great relief of all who 
have made their acquaintance. The 
way in which this bright conception is 
worked out, the effective nature of the 
situations, and the eloquent dialogue 
delivered by the “ impassioned hero,” 
the genius, St. Cyr, and the gentle 
Bianca, will, we doubt not, afford in- 
finite amusement to our readers. To 
use a common expression, “ it is not 
every day” that so very gooselike a 
swan emerges from the sedgy banks of 
Thames. 

After an introductory squabble be- 


That weekly journal 
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tween Lorenzo and Julian —father and 
son—as to the comparative advantages 
of inditing sonnets and writing prescrip- 
tions —the lad being devoted to the 
muses, and his father resolved on mak- 
ing him M.D.—young hopeful has a 
dialogue with Frederick St. Cyr, the 
“‘ dissipated poet,” as the author de- 
signates him. The scene between these 
two men of genius is preceded by 
a brief colloquy between the Student 
of Padua and his father’s servant, 
Giacomo. 
** Enter Giacomo. 
Giacomo, Sir, sir, sir! Signor Julian ! 
Julian. What mystery ? 
Gia. O sir, here’s Signor St. Cyr here 
i’the garden. He has been waiting these 
two hours, and, God knows, they were 
tio hours too long for him ; but all, as 
he says, out of pure affection for you. 
But he’s talked such nonsense to the 
parrots, that one would suppose he 
hadn't a care. 
Jul. Out, garrulous old fool! 
know you of his cares? 
Gia, Oh, know sir—of course I know 
nothing —only — 
Jul. Speak to the point, and stand not 
mouthing there 
Your borrowed wit. 
Gia, You stop my mouth— 
Jul. Peace, peace ! 
We must attend on our own exegencies, 


Or leave our urgent wants untended — 
Hence ! Exit.” 


what 


Julian joins his friend Frederick in 
the garden ; and many profound and 
elegant touches embellish their dia- 
logue. But we have no room for them. 

The merchant Lodoro next claims our 
attention. He is about to give a 
masquerade, for the purpose of promot- 
ing the noble Barbarigo’s courtship with 
Bianca. <A conversation between this 
young lady and her mamma is equal to 
any of the author's efforts. The mother 
reproaches her daughter with falling in 
love clandestinely ; the daughter con- 
tends that she has a right to do so; 
after which they part each “of the 
same opinion still ;” and prepare for the 
jete. 

Julian, between whom and Barbarigo 
there is a sort of university feud, attends 
this masquerade, and becomes suddenly 
indisposed at seeing Bianca dancing 
with his rival. However, he secures 
the good offices of Augustus, Bianca's 
brother, who, though till that night a 
perfect stranger to him, undertakes the 
oftice “* opposite St. Peter’s.” Think- 
ing he has good news for his impromptu 
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friend, he hastens after him, and a scene 
ensues worthy of the best days of the 
bathos. We regret our inability to make 
room for it entire; but though it would 
be 
‘* Difficult to say where 
It would not spoil some separate charm 
to pare,” 


we must give a few fragments. 


«* Augustus. Your patience! I have 
dared 
To snap the pack-threads of good manners 
thus, 
For weightier arguments must bind us 
here 
A moment. To be very plain, you love 
Mysister—so some hours ago you pledged 
Your honour—you solicited from me 
A brother’s influence—then, may I ask 
What meant your most unceremonious 
parting ? 
Julian. Love came to me, sir, most 
uncourteously — 
And, when the mind is anxious, we forget 
Our proper carriage to society. 
Reflecting men forgive such errors. 
Aug. Julian, 
I understand your love, but not your fears. 
Jul. D’you know your father? 
Aug. Why this idle question ? 
* * « * 
Jul. You have mistaken me. 
know this man, 
Your father, as you saw him in a glass? 
He loves you—but he loves his interest 
more— 
More, than that lily of his garden flowers, 
Which he would madly pluck to plant 
upon 
A noble’s bonnet, where the gorgeous 
thing 
Would droop and die—it is a tender 
flow’r ! 
Aug. Icomprehend you—Barbarigo! 
Jul. Who 
Will elevate the sister to his bed— 
The father to his treasury—the son 
To be the upper servant to his palace. 
Aug. You madden me ! I see it all!— 
fool! fool! 
Fools that we are, to talk of honour while 
Such villany surrounds us! Julian, now 
I know my father, he shall deeply feel 
The folly of adventuring his gains 
Upon the prospect of his childrens 
slavery. 
Ha, ha! it will be excellent to laugh 
Over the wreck of such a miser’s dreams! 
Come on! nay, stand not musing there, 
when all 
My soul burns, like a war-horse for the fight. 
Jul. Stop! you’re enthusiastic —you 
are young ! 
* 7. 


D’you 


My father casts me on a world, that 
yawns 
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To eat our reputation up —and, properly, 

‘That charitable world hath flung me back 

Upon the poverty of my own self. 

And now, with all my aspirations scorn’d, 

My honour doubted, and my worth de- 
spised — 

You smile, sir, do you, that I cannot 
danee 

For joy at every trifle of good luck? 

Aug. O curse the tyrants! 

Jul. Ponder, sir, for all 
The immortality of Cesar would not 
Hallow the damning crime of parricide ! 

Aug. But recollect the glories of their 

names, 
Who, like the everlasting spheres, are doom’d 
To shine eternally. 
* 7. ” * 
Aug. What are your purposes ? 
Jul. I know not! Ask the gods my 
destiny ! 
I think upon Bianca, and I cannot 
Wed her fair blossoms to my wither'd 
fortunes ! 
I love her, but ’tis with a love so holy, 
That I would not profane her happiness. 

Aug. Then Barbarigo weds Bianca, 

and— 

Jul. O agony! why visit misery 
With yourreflections onits wretchedness ? 

Aug. Enough, sir, [havedone! I court 

you not 
Towed my sister. Nobles seek her hand, 
And you— 

Jul. I know it all! and I, a beggar— 
A beggar living on the world’s opinion !— 
Should not be over dainty. Sir, you wrong 
The scruples of an honourable man, 

Aug. | only taunted you. Your par- 

don, Julian. 

Jul. The guiltless need no pardon. 

Aug. Will you see 
My sister ? 

Jul. 


Meanwhile the romantic Frederick 
St. Cyr is getting “ royal” at a tavern. 
Among many other queer things, this 
gentleman is made to deal a blow at 
the London managers, for declining to 
employ such a “ poet’s horse” as the 
author of the Student of Padua. An- 
gelo, a painter, is thus admonished by 
Frederick, the poet: 

* Angelo, You make the aim ofliving, 

then, to revel? 

Frederick, Ido: and ’till I find a sober 

man, 
Why not? 

Antonio, 1’m sober. 

Fred. Nay, now, you are drunk ! 
Drunk with your vanity, drunk with your 

griefs— ; 
Drunk with a passion for your mistress— 
drunk——. 

Ant. Enough, enough! 

thou drunk ? 


I believe I must,” &ec. &e. 


Angelo, art 
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Fred. Ay, with his paints, his hopes 
of fame or gain. 
The latter, if he take a friend’s advice. 
Ant. Nay, with the fame, an’ he would 
be a man, 
Fred. Back feather’d fame to heavy 
gold? You're drunk! 
Angelo, heed not what the fellow says. 
He’s drunk, mad drunk! Paint, sir, for 
gold, gold, gold! 
Paint portraits—flattering, false, fair faces 
paint! 
Make ugliness angelic—tip the lie 
Tonature—you will starve upon the truth. 
Ant. Then what will Julian do with 
poetry ? 
Fred. Write his own epitaph, and die 
a beggar! 
Ang. He speaks of writing plays. 
Fred. He'll play the fool, then. 
*Sdeath! worse and worse! Who listens to 
the play 
In Venice now? 
folly, 
Reel through the streets to gape at mon- 
strous things, 
Spurned by our fathers’ sober faculties. 
* * * * 


Our senses, drunk with 


Enter Waiter. 
Ho! some wine !—Get drunk, say I! 
Get merrily drunk, my boys! The head- 
ach o’er, 
The conscience settled with a few pota- 
tions, 
You're a freemason in philosophy, 
And know the panacea for all ills.” 


All this is a most washy dilution of 
Byron’s stanza, beginning, 


*¢ Man, being reasonable, must get drunk ; 
The best of life is but intoxication,” &c. 


Frederick having followed out this 
principle to the full extent, bethinks 
him that his friend Julian may be in 
need of assistance; and, hastening to 
the street opposite Lodoro’s palace, he 
finds Barbarigo vainly endeavouring to 
open Bianca’s windows, by serenading. 
The drunkard and the lover inter- 
change civilities and sword-thrusts, to 
the following purpose : 


« Enter Frepenick, followed by ANGELO, 
Antonio, and others. 


Barbarigo. Ha! whose here? 
Frederick. Stand fast? Whoart thou ? 
friend or foe? 
Bar. A friend to Bacchus, and a foe 
to all 
Who say their prayers, and sober creep 
to bed. 
Fred. Friend, thou art sober, for I know 
thee well, 
And thy intentions, Barbarigo, here. 
I’m drunk—but I am honourably drunk, 
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Aud thou art most dishonourably sober, 
Bar, What mean you, braggart ? 
Fred. Braggart to thyself? 

*T will make a sword-knot for your useless 

steel. 

You seek to thwart, in love, a nobler man 

Than ever trod in Barbarigo’s shoes. 
Bar. You're quarrelsome. 

Fred. You're villanous. 

Bar. Draw! 

Fred. Draw ! 

Bar. Prepare to die ! 

Fred. I'll send thee first to hell, 

Thou licensed bully of society ! 

Now make thy boasted greatness proof : 

come, shew 

The world thou art a better man than I. 

[They fight. Freperick falls 
mortally wounded, Bansbarico 
and Serenaders escape. 

The devil seize his cool sobriety ! 

This comes of fighting drunk. 

Ang. Art hurt, St. Cyr? 
Fred. My valour is not fumy: but, 
methinks, 

I could not, on cold water, slay my man.” 


This promising gentleman dies with 
some heathen philosophy and high- 
flown blasphemy on his lips; and 
Julian comes to a comfortless con- 


clusion ** on things in general.” 


* Officer. L strive to think more favour- 
ably of men 
[han those I see induce me. 
beings 
Deserve our praise, if we will seek them 
out. 
Julian, So people say — experience 
contradicts it, 
Truth, justice, virtue, honour, are the 
words, 
That, implike, play upon our tongues ; 
but black 
Hypocrisy reigns in the hearts of all. 
The world is but a strumpet ; and, I tell 
you, 
There is not in her arms one honest man.”’ 


There are 


If my lady, “ the World,” be really 
the naughty person here stated, we can 
readily understand the reason why, 
from the days of Diogenes to our own, 
it has been so difficult to discover an 
honest man in herarms. That Julian, 
after such a speech, should ran stark 
mad is but natural. He, at first, is only 
mad methodically, as Polonius would 
say; in which stage of his complaint 
he becomes hungry by as strange a 
process as that mentioned by the grave- 
digger as the secret of Hamlet going 
mad. Julian has nothing to eat, and, 
having quarrelled with his pudding at 
home, the poor student of Padua is re- 
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duced to the dilemma of either begging 
or starving among the “ Euganean 
Hills,” whither he has repaired to chew 
the cud of his bitter fancies. This sort 
of food does nothing to quiet the crav- 
ing of his stomach, and the “ impas- 
sioned hero” begins to abuse the Di- 
vine philosophy which had treated his 
friend, Frederick, so scurvily. 


** Lo! Tam grown right lean and hungry 
on 

Philosophy. All things in nature feed 

One on another, or they die and perish, 

Even as these sinless leaves and flowers, 
Ay, hunger 

Still links us to the most detested shifts, 

Ilunger ! the body hungers—and the soul 

Is hungry too—all things in nature hunger 

One for another. Autumn hungers after 

The dying glories of the spectral boughs ; 

Beast prowls for beast—man laps the 
blood of man ; 

While death, triumphantly, with bideous 
jaws, 

I{ungers to swallow all into the tomb. 

Accursed life! and thrice accursed 
death !”’ 


This “ gobble, gobble, gobble” re- 
flection, however, does not stay his 
stomach; and, meeting with a senator, 
he asks for relief, much after the fashion 
of the lamented Dando, when lionising 
in an oyster-shop. Tle talks in an un- 
known tongue to the senator; who, 
like a sensible man, inquires if he wants 
money to buy bread. Julian replies, 
that he wants physic for his bleeding 
heart—balm for his wounded honour. 
Now, unless the student of Padua sup- 
posed this senator of Venice to be car- 
rying sandwiches, hot cross-buns, or 
penny loaves in his pocket, how, in the 
name of hunger and thirst, could he 
have been such a suicide as to refuse 
the price of food? What was his com- 
plaint! unger. Where was he! 
According to the play (p. 81), in a 
street of Venice! Yet, after craving 
of the senator “ the food denied in 
Venice,” he abuses him, because he 
(the senator) proffers only the price of 
food, and not “ physic for wounded 
hearts, and balm for bleeding honour! 
something to heal a lacerated spirit, 
stabbed by unkind daggers”!! &c. 
The opening of the fifth, and, by favour 
of fortune, the last, act of this foolery 
finds Julian in a peasant’s hut, on the 
“Isle of Ledo.” — But we should no- 
tice that, at the close of the fourth act, 
Barbarigo negociates the murder of 
Julian, by poison, in a colloquy, rather 
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reminding us of—though, to do the 
author justice, certainly not resembling 
—the opening sentences of the scene 
between Romeo and the Apothecary. 


“ Scene VIL—A Room in Barsanico’s 
Palace. 
Barbanico, Gateno. 

Bar. Thou art acquainted, being a 

physician, 
With many subtle remedies. Is there 
No poison’ that can rid us of our foes ? 
‘The haunting phantom of detection scares 
you? 

Gal. I know a chemical so deuddly strong, 
That, ministered unto the doge, he'd fall, 
Amidst th’ assembled senate, dead to earth. 

Bar. (Aside. We never want our tools, 

however bad, 

But we may hunt them out among man- 
kind.) 

You're poor ! 

Gal. Our poverty bespeaks itself, 
Aud, not like merit, needs be pointed out. 

Bar. (offering a purse). You understand 

this argument? ’tis heavy. 

Gal. So is a murderer's conscience. 

Bar. Conscience? Pooh!” 


And so they go on, till the bargain 
is driven. Nothing can be more subtle 
in the way of distinction than the mar- 
vellous efficacy of Galeno’s poison, 
which would not only kill the Doge of 
Venice, “ all as one as another man,” 
but, so killed, the said Doge would 
fall, even ** amidst the assembled senate, 
dead to earth.” And, truly, if the 
Doge did not respect himself too much 
to fall prostrate before the drug, there 
is no good reason why he should be so 
reverent to the senate as to scruple in 
sprawling before them. But we must 
follow Julian to the “ Isle of Ledo.” 
Here we find the “ impassioned hero” 
in the midst of a swarm of  be-es.” 


* Scene LeJnterior of a Peasant’s Hut 
on the Isle of Ledo. 
JULIAN. 
Jul, Thank God, Lhave fulfill’d man’s 
destiny ! 
That is, to be beloved, believed, bepraised ; 
And then to be betrayed, belied, bescorned.” 


Ife “ runs on at this rate,” till, hav- 
ing swallowed Galeno’s potion, he finds 
himself not quite so well as he ex- 
pected ; and he dies after a very ap- 
proved plan in cases of poisoning, An- 
gelo, the painter, being present. 


** Ang. Lock upon me, 
Jul. 1 cannot see —my sight grows 
very dim. 
Is that old man my father ? 
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Ang. Where? 
Jul, Look, there ! 
He’s weeping o'er a new-made grave— 
alas, 
ITow very old and sad my father’s grown ! 
Look, look! — they're strewing flowers 
upon a corpse ! 
It is my mother’s! Mother.—Barbarigo, 
Unhand me! Take your grasp from off 
my throat ! 
Let me but breathe !—you choke me !— 
let me breathe ! 
1 feel l’ve yet a giant's strength to tear 
Your murderous heart out by the gory 
fibres ! 
Villain, you strangle me!—Ha, murder ! 
Ha! 
You chok—cho—choke me! Ah! help! oh! 
{ Dies.” 


The last line is the perfection of imi- 
tative harmony. Lorenzo, the father, 
arrives just in time to be too late. This 
venerable merchant is most anxious to 
forgive every thing; and, finding from 
Angelo that Julian is food for worms, 
he summons the stones of the streets 
to shew their tongues of fire to light 
him downwards. 


“ Angelo. 1 would—— 
Lorenzo. 1 know it! Curse and blast 
my heart 
Ten thousand times more black than it is 
cursed! 
1 do deserve it all! ‘That all mankind, 
All human nature, yeu, the stones o'the 
street, 
Rise up in judgment, and, with tongues of 
fire, 
Pursue me down to hell for ever!” 


IIow the stones conducted them- 
selves under this invocation does not 
. < iT "eA pe ains behind.” 
appear. But “ worse remains behind. 
Bianea rushes in remarkably out of 
sorts. 


* Enter suddenly, from one side, Btaxca, 
and, from the opposite, her Morurn, 
Loporo, Barvanioo, Mania, and 
Attendants. 

Bianca. Where is he? Julian! Julian! 
dead and cold ! 
[ Throws herself on the body.” 


This beats the honourable Roman 
in brevity. Iowever, the lady soon 
recovers the use of her tongue; and, to 
do her justice, she supports the honour 
of the sex in the exercise of that little 
instrument. At length, the barbarous 
gentleman, Barbarigo, interferes, and 
relieves us from our difficulties, by 
frightening the lady to death. Here is 
the end of the doleful tragedy, 
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** Officer. Lord Barbarigo !— 

Bianca. Barbarigo! ha! 

Up, Julian! Julian! Barbarigo’s here ! 

Protect me, love! O waken, waken, 
Julian! 

Fly! fly! up, Julian! Julian, let us fly ! 

O’er plains and mountains, valleys, rivers, 

seas— 

Through the unfooted desert! let us brave 

Cold, hunger, thirst, fatigue —oh, death 
itself! 

Any thing but to meet that murderer ! 

Up, Julian! Oh, my love, he will not 
hear me! 

He cannot! God of heaven, they have 
murdered him! [Fatlson the body. 

Officer. The state commands the evi- 

dence of these. 

Angelo. Now retribution falls upon you 

all, 

Vengeance may slumber, but she never 
dies. 

Time brings our deepest hidden sins to 
light, 

And justice one day overtakes us all. 

Long, long, throughout the startled land, 
shall ring 

The sad recital of this tragedy— 

And may the moral not be cast away !” 

But preached, and preached for 
ever, for a twelvemonth and a day, say 
we. 

Of the droll waste-paper just noticed, 
the author says, in his preface, that it 
“ violates the acknowledged proprieties 
of the drama, in not always displaying 
virtue rewarded and iniquity hanged.” 
To a certain extent, this is true. For 
the display of virtue rewarded, in a 
drama where not one of the characters 
has the slightest notion or feeling of 
virtue, is, of course, out of the question. 
As to iniquity not being hanged, the 
poet is too hard upon his tragedy. 
With the single exception of the said 
poet himself (who, by the by, has com- 
mitted literary suicide), every man and 
woman of any consequence in this 
Tom Thumb tragedy is either mur- 
dered, or dies in strong convulsions, 
save the assassin Barbarigo, who is 
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left in the certainty, if not of being 
hanged, yet of “ wheeling about” in 
some way which Jim Crow would jump 
a mile high to escape. In fact, all the 
mortal rubbish is “ shot ” into one 
common dust-cart; and consigned to 
oblivion with more of poetical justice 
than the note-writer seems to have had 
any conception of. 

One word more, and we have done. 
We may be asked why we have gone 
so much at length into the demerits of 
a book so unredeemedly dull and fri- 
volous. To which we answer, that not 
ouly every literary periodical, and every 
journal, daily or weekly, but some of 
the most eminent poets, scholars, and 
writers of whatever class, having been 
insulted by the stupid hoax of forged 
letters, by which The Student of Padua 
came recommended to the world, we 
have thought it right to shew that none 
but the very poorest intellect could have 
resorted to so despicable a deception. 
In the particular case of this Maga- 
zine, the names of two gentlemen were 
thus made free with; and in one of 
these instances, the impertinence was 
aggravated by most gross allusions to a 
circumstance which we do not think it 
necessary to specify, but which we fear- 
lessly assert that no man of the slightest 
sense — we will not say of delicacy, but 
of ordinary propriety —could have so 
referred to. It is probable that in 
other cases the course pursued has 
been equally offensive. We have, there- 
fore, gone to the trouble of shewing 
what sort of intellect has been thus 
characteristically employed. Having 
done so, we leave this “ femininely 
capricious” and “ masculinely animal” 
scribe, who, with great superfluity, tells 
us that he has “ more of the insolence 
of the Britain (g. Briton?) than the 
politeness of the Gaul,” to cultivate 
what he conceives to be “ the nobler 
energies becoming a native of the 
* Isles of the West.’” 
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The Weakness and the Strength, §c. 


THE WEAKNESS, AND THESTRENGTH, OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


Lorpv Joun Rvussext has just an- 
nounced that he postpones any further 
proceeding with the Church-rate Bill 
till the 21st of April! A certain reso- 
lution was adopted by the house, in 
committee, on the 16th of March ; and 
the next step—a merely pro formd one 
is to report that resolution. After 
this comes “ leave to bring in a bill,” 
the introduction of the bill,. and its 
various stages. But a pause of five 
weeks between adopting a resolution 
and reporting it, looks very much like 
avirtual abandonment of the measure. 

We are fearful of encouraging our 
friends in a false security. The hesita- 
ting and doubtful course of the mi- 
nistry has been mainly induced by the 
powerful manifestations of popular dis- 
approbation. Were those manifesta- 
tions to cease, and were the Dissenters 
to succeed in getting up numerous 
petitions in favour of the measure, the 
dying courage of the ministry would 
quickly revive, and the danger to the 
church would reappear. To all, there- 
fore, who have yet delayed to express, 
in the ordinary way, their detestation 
of the ministerial proposition, we say, 
Delay no longer! Your petitions, 
even though the bill should never be 
laid on the table of the house, will 
not be thrown away. They will reckon, 
in the aggregate of the session, as efti- 
ciently as if presented at a more season- 
able moment ; and they will contribute 
to deter any ministry which may be in 
existence in future years, from any 
repetition of this atrocious attempt. 
Delay, therefore, no longer, but at once 
petition ! 

Present appearances, however, seem 
to indicate, with tolerable clearness, 
that this favourite scheme of our 
“ popularity - hunting administration ” 
has proved a complete failure ; and is, 
in fact, already abandoned. Instead 
of having strengthened the position of 
the ministry —instead of having given 
them the power of threatening the 
Lords with a dissolution,—it has very 
seriously weakened them, and has 
made a dissolution tantamount to a 
political suicide! A more complete 
miscalculation was probably never 
made, or one more fraught with 
calamitous results to the parties 
making it, 


But what is the last resource of 
this miserable administration? Dis- 
appointed and foiled in this, the pet 
clap-trap of the session, and their old 
pretext, the “ Appropriation Clause,” 
having been worn threadbare, they 
have yet one shift left. They fly 
to the “Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion-bill,”” and remember, with some 
sort of miserable glee, that there is 
still one question on which they can 
command a working majority. 

But this brings us to a point which 
is of the very deepest importance ; 
which gives us, in fact, if properly in- 
vestigated, the key to the only really 
safe policy for that party which aims 
to be conservative of the monarchy, 
the constitution, and the church. The 
ministry can gain a majority of only 
twenty-three on the English church- 
rate question,—a majority which is 
obviously insufficient even to carry the 
bill through the House of Commons. 
But the same ministry, with the same 
House of Commons, can obtain a ma- 
jority of eighty for their Irish Cor- 
poration-bill, and can thus force that 
measure through the lower house, and 
place the Lords and Commons in a 
state of open opposition to each other. 
The question is, How comes it that they 
are in so much more advantageous a 
position with one of these measures 
than with the other? 

It will not do to account for this dis- 
crepancy in the Conservative strength, 
by alleging the English church-rate 
scheme to be an intrinsically worse 
measure than that for surrendering the 
Irish corporations to O'Connell. Such 
an allegation would not be true. Neither 
may it be asserted that, from some 
cause or other, there was more talent 
and more zeal put forth in the last 
contest than in that of February. The 
contrary is the fact. We must look, 
therefore, for some other reason to ac- 
count for this remarkable difference, 
between the comparative strength of 
parties in the one contest and in the 
other. 

And the true reason, we believe, 
will be easily discovered by any one 
who takes the trouble to peruse with 
attention both these great discussions, 
and to observe a remarkable feature 
which pervades each of them. 
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The feature to which we allude may 
be thus indicated: Oppose two indi- 
viduals, or two parties, both of whom 
are possessed of good argumentative 
and rhetorical powers, against each 
other, on some given point ; but stipu- 
late that while the one party shall have 
entire freedom of argument, and the 
full range of all the reasons, and mo- 
tives, and inducements, which his or 
their mind or imagination can invent 
or conceive, the other shall be debarred 
from all allusion to that one topic 
which forms the chief strength of their 
side of the question, and shall be com- 
pelled to confine itself to secondary 
and minor considerations, and to such 
flaws and opportunities as the adver- 
sary’s indiscretions may afford them. 
Is it not obvious that the party which 
goes into the combat with its right 
arm tied up, must inevitably be worsted 
in the long run, however gallant a fight 
it may make at intervals? 

Now this is just the position of the 
Opposing parties in parliament, on these 
two great questions. But the disad- 
vantage has been alternately under- 
taken by each party. On the first — 
the Irish question — it belonged to the 
Conservatives to fight the battle with- 
out ball-cartridge. On the second, 
the church-rate controversy, the mi- 
nistry chose to place themselves in the 
same absurd position. And in each 
case the party so venturing the un- 
equal combat was decidedly worsted, 
— if not in the skill displayed, certainly 
in the result obtained. 

Let us observe this, first, in the 
later instance, that of the ministerial 
movement, with reference to the ques- 
tion of church-rates. 

On this subject the government had 
its choice of two distinct and opposite 
lines of action,— the maintenance of a 
National Establishment, or a prefer- 
ence for the Voluntary Principle. 

In the very idea of a national esta- 
blishment, that of a general contribu- 
tion, a contribution levied upon ali, 
is obviously included. The inconve- 
nience of taxing those for its support, 
who do not belong to its communion, 
is overruled by the general good ; just 
as an army is maintained in spite of 
the dislike of the Quakers; and a 
regal court kept up, although there 
are many republicans among us. If 
the first principle be conceded, that 
“the state is bound to establish the 
worship of God, and to provide for the 
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religious instruction of its people,” 
then a national—that is, a general — 
contribution follows of course. Its 
mode, whether by land-tax, church- 
rates, or a grant from the consolidated 
fund, is, of course, quite a minor con- 
sideration. 

The Voluntary Principle, however, 
as held by Dissenters, is altogether in- 
compatible with the very existence of 
an establishment. It refuses, according 
to the dicta of the modern agitating 
Dissenters, to tolerate the least idea of 
any man’s being taxed for a religion or 
a church to whieh he does not belong, 
It will hear, therefore, not a word of 
either church-rates, or any substitute 
for them, out of the national revenues. 

Now, between these two principles 
the ministry had to choose. It was 
clearly impossible that both should 
be held together. If the dissenting 
agitators were to be satisfied, the esta- 
blishment must be given up; if the 
establishment was to be maintained, 
the Dissenters must remain dissatisfied. 
Such was the choice which the ad- 
ministration had to make. 

Up to the very end of the last session, 
ministers seemed to be unshaken in their 
allegiance to the church. Nothing 
could be clearer or more satisfactory 
than Lord John’s declaration of the 
20th of June last,— 


“1 think that it is the duty of the state, 
either by means of chureh-rates, or of some 
other publie fund, to maintain the buildings 
set apart by the state for divine worship in 
good and efjicient repair. 1 have never 
said any thing to lead Dissenters to sup- 
pose that ministers meant to abolish 
church-1ates without an equivalent, or 
that that equivalent was to be found in the 
revenues of the church.” 

But this is only a single one out 
of numberless declarations of Lord 
John’s, of his unequivocal adherence 
to the principle of a national establish- 
ment. And these declarations were 
made in his official character, as the 
representative and mouthpiece of the 
government in the lower house ol 
parliament. 

So stood matters, then, up to the 
close of last session. With the opeu- 
ing of the present, however, a total 
change is discernible. In the few 
short weeks of the vacation, some 
strange conjuration has been at work ; 
and those who quitted the floor of St. 
Stephens, in August, fast friends to an 
Established Church, return to jf in 
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February, prepared to avow their pre- 
ference fur the Voluntary Principle! 

Do we exaggerate or mistate the 
extent and character of this strange 
transformation? Not a whit. The 
evidence of the total conversion of the 
ministry appears both in their language 
and in their acts. 

Lord Melbourne receives the com- 
pany of dissenting delegates, with Mr. 
Burnet at their head. Le is told by 
this reverend spokesman, that the Dis- 
senters oppose church-rates not merely 
or chiefly on the score of their burden- 
some amount, or vexatious character, 
“but by reason of their infringing the 
principle of religious liberty, by taxing 
one religious community for the support 
of another.” And Lord Melbourne 
replies, without hesitation, “ that he 
individually agreed with the principles 
expressed by Mr. Burnet !” 

Nor was this a casual or hasty ex- 
pression. In his place in the House 
of Lords, on the 9th of March, the 
premier deliberately described the 
Church-rate Abolition-bill as “ a mea- 
sure for the relief, from an unjust tar, 
of a large portion of his majesty’s 
subjects.” 

Here, then, we find the principle 
ofa national establishment, which must 
be, from its very nature, an establish- 
ment supported by a general contribu- 
tion for a general benefit,—-distinctly 
given up,—nay, repudiated, as incon- 
sistent with the laws of equity and 
justice. 

The real motive, the governing 
principle, of the ministerial scheme, 
stands revealed in these avowals. 
The declared intention of the govern- 
ment, last session, was to abolish 
church-rates by finding an equivalent 
out of the national revenues. 

The Dissenters protested against 
this; and, accordingly, we now find 
that itis proposed to abolish them by 
finding an equivalent out of the estates 
of the church herself’! 

That a total change, then, has been 
effected in the intentions of govern- 
ment,—a change by which those in- 
tentions, which were in the highest de- 
gree unsatisfactory to the Dissenters, 
become in the highest degree salisfuc- 
fory,— is undeniable. Various causes 
or pretences may be found for this 
sudden conversion ; but it is impossible 
'o help suspecting that the policy, or 
even necessity, of propitiating the Dis- 
senters, before the expected dissolution 
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was resorted to, must have been one of 
the most powerful motives. In fact, 
it is not easy to conceive of any other 
motive of sufficient weight to account 
for a change so sudden and so total. 

But now we come to the discussion 
of this question in parliament. And 
here we see at once the paralyzing 
effect of that masking policy, which we 
just now described as always bringing 
discomfiture on those who resorted to it, 

Although the premier himself had 
been sufticiently explicit as to his own 
views — and although those views, and 
only those views, can account for the 
discrepancy between the present and 
the former plans for the abolition of 
church-rates,--it still seemed expe- 
dient to the ministerial leaders in the 
Commons to assume another character, 
and to adhere to their o/d arguments, 
even when advocating a policy entirely 
new! ‘They thus voluntarily went into 
the battle, in the plight which we just 
now described, as that of combatants 
with their right arms tied up. 

Lord Melbourne has openly avowed 
his adherence to the voluntary principle, 
Lord Melbourne's ministry has con- 
structed and brought forward a measure 
which, in refusing to provide for any 
part of the wants of the church out of 
the national revenues, is unquestionably 
based on the voluntary principle. And 
yet Lord Melbourne’s subalterns in the 
House of Commons, instead of candidly 
and manfully avowing their change of 
policy (if not of sentiment), attempt to 
make people believe that they are wholly 
opposed to the Voluntary Principle, and 
are just as much attached to a National 
Establishment as when Lord Althorp 
brought forward his bill of 1834! 

Now this is sheer hypocrisy ; and it 
is seen aud felt by all men to be so. 
Nor is the House of Commons any ex- 
ception. There are not many born 
idiots in that assembly, and none but 
one of this class could have heard Mr, 
Rice’s statement of the scheme,—a 
scheme concocted for the one single 
purpose of propitiating the Dissenters, 
aud yet propounded to the house in a 
speech in which all allusion to the Dis- 
senters was studiously avoided,— none, 
we repeat, could have heard that speech 
without a feeling of the deepest con- 
tempt, for the deliberate attempt at 
concealment of what could not be con- 
cealed,—for the laboured effort to prove 
that which all knew to be false, which 
pervaded the whole composition, 
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We heard that speech, and never 
shall we forget the feelings of nausea 
into which our disgust grew, at one 
particular passage, of more than ordi- 
nary hypocrisy. The speaker had been 
getting rid, one after the other, of a va- 
riety of different schemes for modifying 
or changing the law of Church Rates, 
and had successfully disposed of seve- 
ral, without the least allusion to the Dis- 
senters,—till he came at last to shew 
why the government had not again 
brought forward Lord Althorp’s plan 
of 1834. And now, thought we, he 
will surely be obliged to speak the 
truth. 

That truth was, as every man in Eng- 
land knows, who knows any thing about 
the matter,—that truth was, that Lord 
Althorp’s bill was postponed, and at 
last withdrawn in 1834, and never again 
brought forward, simply because it was 
opposed by the Dissenters. This was 
the sole cause of its not passing then ; 
this the only reason why it has never 
been re-produced. The fact is as no- 
torious as any one thing of a public 
kind that could possibly be named. 
Now, was there any sufficient reason 
why this trath should be concealed by 
Mr. Rice? Would there have been 
any thing degrading or awkward in the 
confession,— that being really desirous 
to satisfy all parties, and finding that 
this scheme was unsatisfactory to some, 
it had been abandoned? Surely not, 
if honesty and plain dealing had been 
really intended by the speaker. 

We looked for this sort of explana- 
tion, an explanation which would have 
been both natural and satisfactory. But 
the speaker seemed to have been sworn 
to speak no word oftruth that evening ! 
Instead of uttering a syllable which 
should shew the slightest consciousness 
of the real state of the case, the Dis- 
senters were again left wholly out of 
view ; and we were told that “ it would 
be clearly unjust to take an equivalent 
for the church-rates out of the land-tax 
or the consolidated fund, inasmuch as 
that would be to tax Scotland and Ire- 
land to pay the church-rates of Eng- 
land!” 

Miserable pretext! low was it that 
no one rose on the instant to call to the 
speaker's recollection the fact, that at 
that very moment a commission, sent 
forth by Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
tion, was actually traversing Scotland, 
to inquire into the expediency and ne- 
cessity of making a granty out of the re» 
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venues of England and Ireland, to sup- 
ply the wants of the Church of Scotland ? 
Llow was it that none called to memory 
the various grants which are made, in 
every successive year, for the national 
system of education in Ireiand, for 
Maynooth, and for various other exclu- 
sively Irish purposes, out of the reve- 
nues of England and Scotland? But 
hypocrisy and false pretence seemed 
the order of the day, and assuredly Mr, 
Rice took the fullest latitude in the 
exercise of these virtues. But though 
all this may be made to sound well for 
the instant, there is inherent weakness 
in it. [It proved so in this instance. 
Although the whole debate seemed in- 
fected with the false and frivolous cha- 
racter of the opening speeclies,— al- 
though Sir Robert Peel himself, with 
all his talent, sank below his usual level, 
amidst the depressing influences of an 
atmosphere of hypocrisy,— although 
scarcely a single speaker on the Con- 
servative side rose to the just elevation 
of the subject; still the result of the 
division shewed, that, until the English 
character has been still more lowered, 
than even seven years’ companionship 
with Popish perjurers has already 
lowered it,— falsehood and hypocrisy 
will prove a broken reed to those who 
trust inthem. The ministerial whipper- 
in betted in the morning on a majority 
of fifty-six. Ue found that majority, 
in the evening, amount to only twenty- 
three! Various excuses for this falling 
off have been adduced, or invented, but 
the real cause of the disappointment 
was, the hollowness which pervaded 
the whole scheme. It was known and 
felt to be a cheat —a false pretence ; 
and Englishmen cannot, to any extent, 
be relied on in such a service. 

The only policy which would have 
brought the ministry through the affair 
with any honour, was an open, straight- 
forward policy. Lord Melbourne had 
denounced the church-rate, in the Llouse 
of Lords, as “ an unjust tar.” On this 
assumption the ministerial bill was 
founded, and on this assumption it 
ought to have been rested and main- 
tained. It is true, that to do this, it 
would have been necessary for Lord 
John Russell to have made a very full 
meal of his former professions and 
pledges ; but still, as far as the present 
moment was concerned, there would 
have been some honesty and consist- 
ency in their conduct. They preferred, 
however,.an opposite course,.and while 
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their leader, in the upper house, was 
denying, in words, = they themselves 
were repudiating by their acts, the prin- 
ciple of a national establishment, Mr. 
Rice is set up to talk after this fashion : 


“Various een had been made ; 
the first of which was, that church-rates 
should be totally and for ever established, 
leaving the fabric of the Church to be 
provided for by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of those who were members of the 
Church of England. ‘That was, in fact, 
making the Church to depend on what 
was called the Voluntary Principle. Now 
he, for one, must say, that to that prin- 
ciple, under all circumstances, and with 
whatever modifications, he must express 
his decided opposition ; and to that oppo- 
sition he pledged himself, whether the 
principle were sought to be applied to 
the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church, or to the support of the Church 
Establishment generally.” 


Now, was this sort of language fair,— 
was it decent, towards the House of 
Commons! Was it not assuming, most 
unwarrantably, that the greater propor- 
tion of that body were irrational crea- 
tures, totally unable to comprehend the 
simplest proposition in logic, and upon 
whom the grossest imposition might be 
passed, without hazard of detection ? 

Mr. Spring Rice was about to pro- 
pose to the House to adopt the Volun- 
tary Principle; and he begins by‘as- 
suring it, that, to ¢hat same principle, 
“ under all circumstances, and with 
whatever modification, he must express 
his decided opposition!” Waving thus, 
he hoped, lulled their fears to sleep, he 
begins to open his plan, which turns 
out to be nothing else than this very 
principle, even in its full dimensions. 

For what do Dissenters in general 
mean, when they assert the general ex- 
cellence of this their favourite theory ? 
What is it, in fact, among themselves ? 

A chapel is built, either by some pious 
individual, or by a congregational col- 
lection. It is then, in many cases, en- 
dowed with some small income, which 
serves to keep it in repair, and to help 
to pay the minister’s salary. The rest 
is raised chiefly by pew-rents, paid by 
those who frequent its services. And 
this is the system which, among Dis- 
senters themselves, goes by the name of 
the Voluntary Principle. 

Now to this very condition, as far as 
both the fabric of the Church is con- 
cerned, and also the incidental expenses 
of its services,— to this very sume con- 
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dition does Mr. Rice gravely propose 
to reduce the Church of Engiand. [le 
tells her, “ I find that you have some 
estates, from an improved system of 
letting which, [ can obtain for you a sum 
equal to about 25/. a year for each parish 
church in England. This you must make 
shift with for the support of the fabric ; 
and for the other expenses of the ser- 
vice, you must do as the Dissenters do ; 
—raise them by the pew-rents.” Mr. 
Rice deliberately offers this plan to the 
Church, and then he turns round to his 
hearers in the Ilouse of Commons, and 
gravely tells them, that ‘* to the Volun- 
tary Principle, under a/l circumstances, 
and with whatever modifications, he 
must ever express his decided opposi- 
tion ; and to that opposition he pledged 
himself, whether the principle were 
sought to be applied to the maintenance 
of ihe fabric of the Church, or to the 
support of the Church Establishment 
generally”!!! 

Lord John Russell was content to 
contradict himself at a distance of five 
months. Mr. Rice is anxious to prove 
that he can “ jump Jim Crow” more 
adroitly than his colleague, and he 
accordingly contrives to oppose himself, 
in the most complete manner, within 
the lapse ofa single half-hour. 

Jlere, then, we have, in the plainest 
point of view, the real cause of the mi- 
nisterial weakness in the late division, 
It was their choice,—they thought it 
the wisest policy, — to conceal their real 
ground of action, and to endeavour to 
cheat the [louse into a belief that they 
were proceeding on one principle, while, 
in fact, they were acting upou another. 
They had deserted the principle of an 
establishment, and had gone over to 
the dissenting fancy; and yet they ab- 
surdly tried to make the House believe 
that they fully adhered to the Church, 
and detested all idea of the Voluntary 
Principle. The House detected and 
resented the cheat, and left them in all 
but a minority. 

But now we come to look at the other 
side of the picture. Duplicity, false 
pretence, a shirking of the real grounds 
of action, have not succeeded with the 
ministerialists. Have they succeeded 
better with the Conservatives? 

Turn to Ireland, and the questions 
which arise out of the present state of 
that unhappy country. This session 
the quarrel is about the “ Municipal 
Reform Bill.” A year or two back it 
was for “ the Appropriation Clause.” 

N.N 
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A little earlier, “ Emancipation” was 
the topic of the day. But in one and 
all the real question is the same,— 
are the Papists to succeed in repossess- 
ing themselves of Ireland ? 

Now, what has been the course of 
conduct, and what the success, of the 
Conservative party during the last ten 
years, on this great question? As to 
the latter, the only answer we can give 
is—Defection,—a gradual, but not less 
certain and constant loss of ground, 
of character, and of strength. 

To look back only a dozen years ; — 
about 1826 we had to witness the seces- 
sion of Charles Brownlow from the 
Protestant ranks. A year or two after, 
George Dawson followed his example. 
Then came the grand and overwhelming 
calamity, the giving way of the whole 
administration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel. 

Now, this event was differently viewed 
by different parties. We are bound to 
suppose that those who granted what was 
called “ Emancipation,” in 1829, really 
believed what they said, when they re- 
presented that measure as the last and 
closing event in the whole struggle, and 
as terminating for ever all strife between 
Romanists and Protestants in the three 
kingdoms. But there were others whose 
conviction was, that, instead of closing 
the quarrel, you were but more widely 
opening it; and that “ the Aealing mea- 
sure,” as ‘it was called, would only 
prove the forerunner of more deadly 
strife than had ever preceded it. 

Accordingly, although the Reform 
Bill interposed, for a brief space, a 
truce between the parties, not an hour 
was in reality lost, in bringing the aug- 
mented political power given to the 
Papists of Ireland by “ the Emancipa- 
tion Bill,” to bear on the Established 
Church of that island. At the earliest 
possible period a direct attack was 
made, and then that same evil policy, 
and that same current of defection, 
which other questions had for a time 
interrupted, was again resumed. 

In 1835, we had to bear the secession of 
Mr. Pusey. In 1837, Sir George Crewe 
follows his example. These instances, 
however immaterial in themselves, are 
all-important, as shewing that the very 
same stream which has been flowing 
for ten or fifieen years past, still holds 
its course, and is as certain of producing 
some great and fearful change, if left to 
run on without disturbance, as the 
iniserable “ open - question” policy 
adopted in 1813, was to produce, 
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sooner or later, that “‘ breaking-in upon 
our Protestant constitution,” which was 
perpetrated in 1829. 

It is a remarkable feature of the case, 
and one worthy of the serious conside- 
ration of our parliamentary leaders,— 
that at present, and for some time past,, 
the current of men’s minds without, 
and of their representatives within,. 
the doors of Parliament, have been 
tending in exactly opposite directions. 

As for the people, it is a matter of 
no doubt, that the prevailing tone and 
tenor of men’s minds has been becoming 
more and more Protestant. Look at 
Scotland, for a striking example of this, 
which, in the first reformed parliament, 
sent three-fourths of its representatives 
to support the Whig administration ; 
and which now promises, if another 
occasion should be given, to return 
nearly the same proportion of Conserv- 
atives. The reason of the change is 
confessed, in the Whig journalist's la- 
mentation over the election of Sir Robert 
Peel to the rectorship of Glasgow,— 
“ The Church question has done it all!” 
It was equally visible, in Sir Robert’s 
own response to the feeling of that 
splendid assembly, which greeted him 
to his inaugural feast, ** We mean to 
maintain those ties which connect Pro- 
TESTANTISM with the State in the three 
kingdoms ;”—a response which was in- 
stantly seen to be more in unison with 
the heart and mind of that vast as- 
sembly, than any other sentiment in the 
whole of his two-hours’ oration. 

Yet, while the stream runs power- 
fully in this direction among the people, 
it does not run in the same direction,— 
nay, it gradually, and almost impercep- 
tibly, steals along in a contrary course, 
within the walls of parliament. 

We have remarked the series of in- 
dividual defections which have taken 
place, within the last ten years, on the 
various questions branching out of the 
one grand quarrel, which have come be- 
fore parliament. This is one way ol 
ascertaining the fact,— that the stream 
runs against Protestantism, and in favour 
of Popery. But there is another mode 
in which the same fact may be made 
out; and that is, by a larger view; 
comparing gross numbers, at one pe- 
riod, with gross numbers at another. 

In March 1835,. Lord John Russell 
defeated Sir Robert Peel, on the Ap- 
propriation-clause, by a majority of 
thirty-three. 

But, before the session of 1836, by 
new elections, and by the decisions of 
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election committees, this majority was 
reduced by nineteen votes,—so that the 
same question, in 1836, ought to have 
given the ministry no larger majority 
than fourteen. Yet the division, in this 
year, 1836, when the votes came to be 
taken, gave the ministry a majority of 
twenty-seven ; — shewing, that while the 
people out of doors were struggling to 
reduce and annihilate the Popish ma- 
jority, their own trusted friends, in the 
house, were silently counteracting all 
their efforts. 

However, the ministry, finding that 
by a direct attack on the Church of 
Ireland they were not likely to gain 
their point, changed their policy, and 
commenced a covert attack, under the 
guise of a reform in the Irish corpora- 
tions. The real drift and intent of the 
whole affair was openly declared by 
O'Connell himself, who, in justifying 
himself to his friends in Dublin for not 
openly attacking the church, and pro- 
posing the total abolition of tithe, said, 
“Give me corporation reform, and | 
shall get all the rest!” 

Yet, although thus plainly confessed 
by its author to be nothing else than a 
scheme for undermining the establish- 
ment, this proposition met with more 
favour, even from the Conservatives in 
the House of Commons, than any pre- 
vious device of the kind. It passed 
by a majority of sirty-four. And to 
mark the continued character of this 
downward course, the same measure, 
brought forward in the present session, 
gained a second reading by a majority 
of eighly ! 

Why should we deceive ourselves, 
then? Why should we delight in 
blinding ourselves to the real state of 
the case, and in being led onwards, 
or rather driven onwards, step by step, 
suffering at each all the pangs of dis- 
appointment, defeat, and disgrace ;— 
and all merely because we will not, 
or, at least, do not, seriously look our 
Situation in the face, and ascertain 
upon what principle we are acting, 
or whether we are acting on any prin- 
ciple at all? 

The simple truth is, that uow,— last 
year,— and for ten years back, we have 
been in a false position, Our leaders 
have been induced, by some kind of 
infatuation, to us inconceivable, to 
make choice, always, aud in each suc- 
ceeding year, of untenable positions. 
Sir Robert Peel has the reputation of 
being 2 very prudent man, an exceed- 
ingly cautious leader, Is it any proof 
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of caution, or of judgment, to be con- 
stantly found occupying ground which 
he cannot maintain ¢ and to have signal- 
ized every succeeding year ofhis public 
life, since he first assumed the lead of 
the House of Commons, in 1828, by 
some portentous concession of a posi- 
tion, which he had previously professed 
at least to be desirous to maintain? 

But at what are we aiming? In 
whose interest is Fraser’s Magazine, 
or what section of the Conservative 
party are we aiming to exalt, at the 
expense of Sir Robert Peel ? 

These are questions which we leave 
others to solve. He who can convict, 
even by probable surmise, this publi- 
cation, of advocating the interests of 
any particular set of individuals, will 
have made a discovery at least equal 
to the solution of that famous problem 
which has so long puzzled all the Ra- 
dical juntos, to wit, What the Carlton 
Club gave for the purchase of the 
Times? But, we beg pardon for the di- 
gression, and hasten back to our subject. 

Is there any sense, then, we ask, 
is there any rationality, or any honour, 
in perpetually rallying and arraying the 
Conservatives of England, at great cost 
and trouble, merely to place them in a 
position in which defeat is inevitable ? 
Yet, what other game than this has 
been playing ever since 1829? And 
is it not time that we began to grow 
tired of this sort of amusement? 

But, what is the matter? Where lies 
the error of which we seem so ready to 
complain? Just in that same thing 
which we have already pointed out 
as especially absurd in the conduct of 
the ministerialists with reference to the 
Church-rate Bill. We have gone into 
battle, for a dozen years past, on all 
questions relating to Ireland, with our 
right arms tiedup! Of course, we have 
been beaten in every engagement. 

The ministerialists had been bullied 
by their very good friends, the Dis- 
senters, into adopting the Voluntary 
Principle. But they were ashamed or 
afraid to confess it. They therefore 
came down to the Llouse of Commons ; 
vowed and swore that they were for an 
Established Church ; protested that they 
hated the very name of the Voluntary 
Principle ; and then brought in a mea- 
sure, leaving the Church to that same 
Voluntary Principle for support, and 
refusing her the least aid from the 
state; which, if she were to remain a 
national establishment, she would have 
had a right to demand 
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The consequence of all this miser- 
able hypocrisy was, that their own 
friends despised and deserted them ; and 
that defection, which had been the bane 
of the Conservative party for many 
years past,—at last began to weaken 
the ranks of the ministerialists. 

Now, this folly, which has only pos- 
sessed the Whigs for a very few weeks, 
and which has already all but destroyed 
their ministry, has been naturalised 
and made the ruling principle among 
the Conservatives for many years. 
Consider well, examine carefully, the 
ground taken by that party with refer- 
ence to the Popish question, and see 
if this is not the truth. 

The blunder of the Whigs, with re- 
ference to the English Church, was 
this: —-They should have determined 
upon adopting and maintaining either 
the principle of an establishment or the 
voluntary system. Either theory, when 
once taken up, should have been boldly 
avowed and abided by. If they ad- 
hered to an establishment, they should 
have brought in Lord Althorp’s Chureh- 
rate Bill, and have passed it, as they 
might have done with ease, in spite of 
the Dissenters. Or, if they had re- 
solved to prefer the Voluntary Prin- 
ciple, they should have plainly avowed 
that intention, and have gone to the 
house and to the country on that prin- 
ciple. In either case, they would have 
stood or fallen with comparative ho- 
nour. But they chose to profess ad- 
herence to an establishment, while in 
action they conceded all to the Volun- 
tary Principle; and the result is, that 
they are universally despised, and their 
scheme drops still-born from their 
hands. 

But what have Conservatives (in 
parliament, at least) been doing for 
these ten or fifteen years? They have 
been opposing Popery, without ven- 
turing to aver their conviction that 
Popery was an evil. They have tied 
up their right arms; they have stifled 
convictions which they could not but 
have felt; and have actually gone into 
warfare witha system, without venturing 
to say that that system ought to be 
warred against! 

This fatal course of blundering — 
nay, of dishonesty— began with Lord 
Liverpool. That well-meaning, but 
weak-minded nobleman, was infected 
with the too-common error that talent 
was of more value than principle. He 
thought that his ministry could not go 
en without such men as Castlereagh aud 
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Canning; and that if Castlereagh and 
Canning would not give up their pre- 
dilection for Popery, why he must e’en 
take them, Popery and all! Here was 
the moment when the thinnest edge of 
the wedge was introduced, which was 
eventually to make the British mon- 
archy totter to its foundations. 

“ A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” With half-Papists sitting in 
the cabinet, the fashion of liberality 
soon became infectious. A very few 
years before, a man who felt an innate 
abhorrence of Popery, as the greatest 
visible enemy of God and man, natu- 
rally, and without the least conscious- 
ness of misdoing, expressed his sincere 
and honest conviction by the simple 
phrase and watchword of * No Popery.” 
He did not say, * No Papists ;""— le 
carefully distinguished between the 
anti-social and demoralising system, and 
the individuals, frequently sincere and 
amiable, who might be under its in- 
fluence; but of the system itself he 
never hesitated to express his unqualified 
abhorrence. But this must now be dis- 
countenanced. This plain speaking was 
very inconvenient. lEven as early as 
1821 and 1822 we can trace a visible 
alteration in the style and tone of ar- 
gument. Protestantism was now de- 
fended as something established ; some- 
thing which it was a sort of official duty 
in government to defend; but Popery 
was by no means to be despised — it 
was a very respectable sort of religion; 
and God forbid,” said one of the 
champions of Protestantism at that day, 
* that he should attempt to revive the 
No Popery ery!” 

We shall not trace this sickening 
story through all its later stages. We 
all know to what we have been brought; 
and we know, too — except we are re- 
solved not to see — that if we are to 
continue the contest on the terms on 
which it has been carried on for the 
last fifteen years, many more defeats 
and disgraces await us. 

But for whom, or for what, are we, 
the Conservatives of England, to be 
dragged through all this dishonour! 
Why can we not cry a halt, and de- 
mand to know for what we are fighting ? 

There is no use in concealing the 
truth—-THE GROUND WE ARE UPON IS 
UNTENABLE. We must either advance, 
and take up a position from which 
nothing can dislodge us, or else retreat 
without loss of time, and without suf- 
fering the defeat to which any longey 
stay will assuredly expose us. 
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Popery is an anti-social system, a 
monstrous evil, on the one hand :— 
that is the position which the Lockes 
and Miltons, the Cecils and Somerses, 
of other times, maintained, and on 
which they reared up a system which 
gave peace and prosperity to the coun- 
try for more than an bundred years. 
Or, Popery is a very respectable faith ; 
a good old creed ; one of the various 
forms of Christianity ; far better than 
several of them, and on no account to 
be despised or evil spoken of. These 
are the two opposing systems, and with 
one of these must we take up our lot. 

The latter of these has certainly 
been the fashionable theory with the 
Conservative leaders for several years 
past. But their folly, and, indeed, 
worse than folly, has been, that they 
have not carried these principles to their 
fair and legitimate conclusions. If 
Popery be that respectable and unob- 
jectionable thing which men are now 
fond of representing it,—ifit be merely 
one of the various forms of Christianity, 
all of nearly equal value ;—and if all 
attacks upon it are to be discounte- 
nanced, as “ unworthy of men of li- 
beral minds,”— then has the whole 
course of the Conservative policy, for 
the last few years, been a tissue of the 
grossest injustice ! 

Why should a fraction of the inha- 
bitants of Ireland, not exceeding an 
eighth of the whole, monopolize all the 
national provision for public worship 
and religious instruction ? Still less, 
what rationality or decency is there, in 
refusing to Ireland those very munici- 
pal institutions which you have just 
given to England, merely because the 
divisions of religious opinion are not of 
the same, or of nearly equal propor- 
lion? These are questions to which, if 
the liberals are allowed to assume all 
their data, no reply can be given. 

And these, doubtless, were the ques- 
tions which occurred to Mr. Pusey; in 
1835, and to Sir George Crewe in 1837, 
and which will again and again produce 
defection and defeat to the Conserva- 
tive party, so long as they choose to go 
into action with their right arms tied 
up; so long as they persist, like the 
ministers on the Church-rate Bill, in 
acting upon principles and convictions 
which they are afraid to avow. 

But what is this “ right arm,” 
which we assume to be tied up?” 


of the Conservative Parly. 


Aud what is that position in advance, 
from whence we assume that the Con- 
servatives could not be driven? Let 
the enemy himself answer that question. 

Ilow often are the hopes of our op- 
ponents plainly expressed, that the 
“liberal and enlarged views” some- 
times exhibited by Sir Robert Peel 
will shortly carry him still further? 
How frequently do compliments pass, 
on his statesmanlike views, and his 
unquestionable talent, and complacent 
anticipations of his speedy conversion ? 
All this looks well for the enemy, but 
not for us. But when is the foe really 
alarmed ;— when is he in good earnest 
filled with fear and with animosity ? 
When the real nature of the Papal 
tyranny is developed ; when Dens and 
Maynooth are brought into the light 
of day ; and when Lord Lyndhurst, 
condensing the truth into one of his 
powerful phrases, boldly designates the 
slaves of Rome as “ alien in blood, in 
language, and in religion.” Great has 
been the professed delight, repeated the 
felicitations, of O’Connell and his tail on 
this brief sentence, fraught, they would 
fain persuade us, with all kinds of happy 
consequences fur them. It may be so; 
but we must say, that if they really be- 
lieve that Lord Lyndhurst rendered 
them a service by that Ithuriel touch, 
— if they really feel that he aided their 
cause,—they certainly have the strang- 
est way of exhibiting their pleasure and 
gratification that ever we beheld! 

No,— these people know quite as 
well as we do, and, probably, far better, 
where Protestant strength and Protest- 
ant weakness lies; and their agony of 
rage at Lord Lyndburst’s brief descrip- 
tion arose simply from this, that they 
feared that the right arm was about to 
be unbound! So long as liberality was 
the order of the day; so long as states- 
men put far from them “ all idea of 
raising the No Popery cry,”—so long 
were they assured of certain, though 
gradual, success. But if ever the truth 
comes to be spoken; if ever Popery is 
deprived of the impunity which seems 
to be now accorded to every thing she 
szys and does,—that moment its on- 
ward career is stayed, and a fatal re- 
action assuredly begins. 

The subject is too important to be 
concluded in a few hasty observations. 
We shall endeavour to return to it on 
an early occasion. 
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REVIEW OF THE “* MEMOIRS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 


On the day that succeeded the fete of the saint 
Whom the Irish a beauty declare, without paint,* 
Appeared The Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. [the contraction we scruple to alter] ; 
Only “ volume the first”-— other five will appear, 

We are told, betwixt this and the fall of the year: 
The next is announced to come forward upon th’ 
Opening day of next May—most poetical month. 
Its date in plain Roman thus set forth we spy, 

« M—D—C—C—C—X—X—x—V—I—I.” 
’Tis published by Cadell, in Reekie’s auld town ; 
By John Murray and Whittaker here in our own. 
The shape is octavo —its pages in number 

(Beside what all works with their surplusage cumber, 
As title-page, preface, fly-leaf, dedication, 

An engraving from Raeburn as front decoration, 
And facsimile serving for hand-illustration) 

We find, if the imposer of sheets has not blundered, 
To be just seventeen, with a fringe of four hundred. 

These matters thus settled — the title-page done — 
The pp.— the size —and the publishers i 
Things which your reviewers ought always to quote 
At the head ofan article, else in a note.t 
Dedication next enters, and, bowing, engages 
Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby, to smile on the pages 
(Mr. Morritt, observe, has three Christian names got — 
John, Bacon, and Saurey,—the printer must not 
For Saurey print Sawney,— he’s Yorkshire, not Scot). 
And then comes the preface, which tells howa cabinet 
Long forgotten, displayed there was something to grab in it,— 
An autobiographical lump of a fragment, 

By which is in general a literary rag meant, 
Which mostly is worthless, though sometimes ’tis curious, 
But, dropped from Scott’s mantle, a pannus purpureus. 


Then follows a beadroll of names, for whose aid 
In gathering materials the author has prayed : 
Some five or six dozen of people are ranked, 
In due order of drill, to stand up and be thanked. 
As old Homer the chiefs of the Grecians has reckoned — 
(The list you will find in the Iliad, book second ;) 
As Virgil, and Milton, and Tasso, and others, 
Who justly are deemed of the pen the best brothers, 
Have followed the Greek,— we, without any more bluster, 
Set down the contributors all in a muster. 


* Viz., the 18th of March. The 17th, all the world knows, is the day of St. 
Patrick, “‘ the dacent saint-o,”——-which rhymes to “‘ a beauty without paint-o.” 

+ We have translated into verse what prosing folks would thus rehearse :— 

‘* Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Volume the First. 
M.DCCC.XXXVII. Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; John Murray, and Whittaker 
and Co., London.” 

“ $vo.” then would slip their pen, and “‘ pp. four—one—seven ;” which here, this 
time, in flowing rhyme, we flatter ourselves we've given. In fixed reviews they 
always choose these notices to jot em above the head ; but we, instead, will put them 
at the bottom. 
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Review of the “ Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott.” 


CANTATA. 
I. 


I wave promised to thank you, good people ; now for it,— 
Here’s to Will Clerk, of Eldin; John Irving; Jem Skene ; 
Adam Ferguson, Knt.; simpering Murray; Jock Morritt 
(J. B. Morritt, of Rokeby, ’s the man that I mean) ; 
To Sam Rogers, the joker; 
And John Wilson Croker ; 
Will Wordsworth; Bob Southey, the bard to the crown ; 
And Sir William Rae ; 
Sir Frank Chantrey, R.A. ; 
And Commissioner Adam, of Jury renown. 


II. 


Here's to Sir Aleck Wood, and to Will Stewart Rose; 
To Jeffrey, Lord Jeffrey, that critic so wee ; 
‘To Sir Pandarus Knighton, now sunk in repose ; 
To Wilkie (Sir David), and Pringle, M.P. 
If I thought they’d at all come, 
I’d send thanks to Malcolm, 
Bahadur of Bombay, now shopped in the lobby ; 
To Sir Henry, of Leicester, 
First knight of the blister ; 
To his friend, Dr. Ferguson (Christian name, Bobby). 


ilf. 


To Raeburn and Gala, two Scotts of the race; 
Rab Bruce, who is sheriff just now of Argyle ; 
To Swinton (J.), Esquire, of Inverleith Place ; 
And to dead Jemmy Ballantyne, printer, umquhile; 
To Sharpe (C. Kirkpatrick), 
Will Laidlaw, of Ettrick ; 
To Tommy, the Thomson, Esquire, P.C.S.; 
Allan Cunningham, stalwarth ; 
The Scotts, all of Polworth; 
And Cadell, that liberal squire of the press. 


rv. 


‘Jobn Richardson, vow in dark Fludyer Street dwelling ; 


Jack Shortreed (odd name) — Jemmy Clarkson, Joe Train ; 
’Dolphus Ross (he’s a doctor); Charles Dumergue, excelling 
In lugging your tooth from your jaw without pain; 
Will Allan, whose pencil 
Ts a famous utensil ; 
And Barber, whose name makes us think of a brush; 
Jem Slade— Darnley James, 
And a lot of fair dames, 
Whose kindness to me puts us quite to the blush. 


V. 
There’s Mrs. Joau Baillie (unmarried, I wot, 
But breveted from Miss) ; and there’s Mrs. George Ellis, 
Mesdames Carpenter, Nicholson, Russell, and Scott ; 
Mrs. Duncan, whose house where the Mertown men dwell is; 
Lady Polwarth (Right Hon.) ; 
And there remains one, 
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1 have kept him for last, not to part in a hurry ; 
So, hip —hip—hurra— 
Fill high bumpers, I say ; 
Fill, and empty them too, for the health of John Murray. 


[ Flourish of trumpets. All drink. 


Then follow some others, but-not of such use, 
Whose names we shall therefore decline to produce. 
Subscribed to the preface its author we see,— 

Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, a learned LL.D. 
Then draw up the curtain—and whom find we now?! 
Why, Sir Walter in person is making his bow. 


*Tis the tale of lis life, or at least its beginning, 
Ile tells in his style all so easy and winning ; 
Though chatty, not tedious — minute, but not dull ; 
very page full of thought —of good-nature as full ; 
Full of kind recollections of friends of days gone, 
Of whom, save by death, he had never lost one. 


Ilow candid the manner in which he displays 
The whimsical course of his school-going days : 
Lis weakness, his lameness, his every defect — 
Of the tasks of his teachers his idle neglect ; 
While still his own system of study pursued, 
On the sick-bed of pain, or in drear solitude : 
Or, ‘mid reading which puzzled or wearied his brain, 
Whence no pleasure he drew, or no praise could he gain, 
Was shaping his mind for its own destined toil— 
For stories of battle, and onslaught, and spoil ; 
For chivalrous tale, for heartstirring romance ; 
For verses bright bristling with arrow and lance ; 
Vor soulfelt devotion in peasant and peer, 
In stern Cameronian, in gay cavalier. 
Nor less for the pictures of quaintness and wit, 
For which he so often made Scotland to sit ; 
Or the scenes of deep pathos, and eloquence high, 
Which have throbbed through each bosom, and moistened each eye. 


What visions of poetry, grandeur, and grace 
Embodied long after in life’s busy race, 
What thrillings of sorrow, what boundings of joy, 
Must have passed through the heart of the idle lame boy ! 
What no study could give to the minstrel was given — 
The flashing of genius, lit only from Heaven ; 
And yet, when he writes in the midst of his fame— 
When England, when Europe, rung loud with his name — 
In how modest a tone does he speak his regret 
Of early instruction so carelessly met ; 
And press upon youth such example to shun, 
In spite of his laurels in after days won, 
Good advice! which those only may dare to decline 
Who are sure of such genius, Sir Walter, as thine, 


Soon breaks off his story. All bright was its dawn; 
Ail darksome its close, ere the curtain was drawn, 
Here its glowing meridian bursts not on our sight, 

Nor yet have come to the gloom of its night. 
Strange chapter of life ; but, no matter,—’tis past ; 
He sleeps, as he hoped, in old Dryburgh, at last. 
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But what he has left, or in story or song, 

Shall remain, while survives of Old England the tongue, 
To inspire noble feeling, true kindness of heart, 

Scorn of meanness and falsehood, contempt of base art, 
Love and honour to woman, firm holding to word, 
Valour ready to draw or to put up the sword. 

Death sought not nor shunned so the quarrel is good, 
Devotion mistaken, and faith unsubdued ; 

By pride uot uplifted, by power all unawed, 

To be gentle to man, to be humble to God. 


Loud will plead the bequest, when the trumpet’s command 
Calls uprisen mankind in last judgment to stand ; 
When mortal fame passed, earthly honour forgot, 
The eye of his Maker will open on Scorr. 


# * % x # > 


Will John Lockhart excuse us? We cannot go back. 
We thought at the first only joking to crack ; 
Hut we cannot proceed in buffoonery now,— 
To the poet the soul most prosaic must bow: 
So, for fear we should soon get to piping our eye, 
We conclude for the present by signing 
0. ¥. 


N.B.—Because business must always be done, 
No matter if dumps be ascendant or fun, 
The price of the volume is just half-a-guinea,— 
The man who won’t stump it must be but a ninny: 
And, if we were Irish, we'd say, “ Why, my honey, 
Post the thrilling thirteens —it is cheap at the money.” 
O.Y. 
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SHORT WORK MADE WITH CONTRIBUTORS OF LONG STANDING — OUR OWN GOOD Qua. 
LITIES VARIOUSLY SHEWN — FRANCPSC\ — CARMEN TRIUMPHALE — DUCKS ANp 
GREEN PEASE — ANACREON, BION, AND CALLIMACHUS — GRANT THORBURN — OpE 
To 1836-7 —nERAUD’s WORSHIP — MR. SPENCER'S BRIDE— RICHARD HOWITT, 
AND THREE SONNETS— NOT AT ALL — THE WHIGS IN GENERAL, AND PALMERSTON 
IN PARTICULAR — UHLAND — MALIBRAN AND BERKELEY AND PERKINS — BILLS OF 
MORTALITY — MR. MONCK MASON ON BALLOONS — THE DISAPPOINTED MAN AND 
MILES STAPLETON, ESQ.—SONGS TO WELLINGTON AND PEEL —SONGS OF A STORY 
AND A BELLAMY —THE ATLAS AND OUR NOBLE SELVES— FATHER PROUT — mr, 
FORREST’S FOSTER-BROTHER — CRICHTON —AINSWORTH — REINA GOBERNADOP A— 
THE LITERARY FUND INSTITUTION, AND THE LITERARY FUND CLUB— THE LITE- 
RARY GAZETTE AND ATHENZUM — MR. JERDAN AND MR, DILKE— ROBERT BURNS, 
HIS PUNCH-BOWL, BRASS CANDLESTICKS, ETC.— ABUSE OF MARCH, AND A HINT TO 
APRIL. 


“ A cLEAR stage and no favour” is all our correspondents claim—at least, 
so they say. We take them at their word ; or, rather, we will divide the phrase 
with them. By treating them all alike, and shewing “ no favour,” we shall 
make a “ clear stage” for ourselves. Oh! or, Ah! who shall 


* Tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where” — 


unanswered letters frown, in dusty sulkiness, at editorial disregard? But in this 
as in most cases, matters in the long run adjust themselves. The neglected 
epistles, like the blunders of the Whig-Radical government, at length obtain the 
name of “ Legion,” and it becomes absolutely necessary to make short work 
with them. Let not our correspondents suspect us of any wish to carry out the 
comparison to the frightful consummation, that their documents are doomed to 
the unmentionable gulf now yawning for the bills of Russell, the “ superficial ” 
calculations of Rice, the protocols of Palmerston, the despatches of Glenelg, the 
poetic prose of Morpeth, or Mulgrave’s vice-regal “ Yes or No.” On the con- 
trary, we shall, in making “ short work” with our correspondents, do them 
* lasting honour”—the very honour for which they themselves are solicitous 
beyond all things else —we shall print their contributions on the immortal scroll 
of Recina’s literary royalty. Some years back, a gentleman, upon whom a wiser 
spirit has since descended, assured the House of Commons that, as Napoleon had 
foretold that he should go down to posterity with his code in his hand, so the 
Whig ministry would go down to posterity with the Reform-bill in their hands. 
The past being irrevocable, so they must—but, even in our time, we have found 
that on that bill there is “ the devil to pay.” Now we, with a clearer foresight, 
and far more cheerful faith, predict that, should the Lovat title be again forfeited, 
the name of Fraser will go down to posterity, at the head of a nobler clanship, 
eternally inscribed on the banner of Recina, as the foremost name of all the 
world of periodical literature. In any one else this might sound like boasting. 
In our case it is simply the truth; and, blush as we may, we are bound to 
speak it. 

Gladly would we have placed first on the list of our correspondents the 
fascinating name of Francesca, whose contribution is rather oddly entitled 
“ The Return of Spring, from the Italian of Metastasio (original).” But, as a 
great general should have a soul above buttons, we must cherish a spirit above 
bribery. The following letter is fatal to the interests of Francesca at Reorna’s 
court: it is ** most tolerable, and not to be endured.” 


‘“* Francesca would be greatly obliged by the insertion of the inclosed lines it 
Fraser’s Magazine. Should they be inserted, Francesca will purchase rwo copies of 
the work.” 


We are sensible, deeply sensible of the sacrifice—but principle must be 
maintained. The lines cannot be inserted —the two copies cannot be sold— 
and we have “lost all except our honour.” As som consolation under this 
affliction, we shall regale ourselves on “ ducks and gr2en pease ”— first chant- 
ing a triumphant strain as an appetiser. For this solace we are indebted to an 
Edinburgh comforter, who thus approaches the sovereign throne : 
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To Ociver Yorke, Esq, 
Reverenp Sir, College of Edinbro’. 

It is a daring and decided measure in an embryo scribbler, who fancies 
himself a genius, to raise his voice at the foot of your august tribunal, without asking 
the decision of any minor court; and nothing but the consciousness of the infalli- 
bility of your judgment could prompt such a measure, But as his case is a dangerous 
one, and should the cacvethes seribendi which bothers him, prove a morhid affection, 
and not a healthy symptom, the consequences might be serious, he has ventured, 
in all humility and submission, to apply to you for a diagnosis. Accordingly, he 
has sent some specimens for your consideration ; trusting that, should you pronounce 
the affection a disease, you will decree its extirpation. Already shrunk, by the mere 
contemplation of your dignity, to the insignificance of a couple of initials, he sub. 
scribes himself, in humble submission to your judgment, E. F. 


CARMEN TRIUMPHALE! 


In Anticipation of a Great Event. 


The Whigs are out! the Whigs are out! Let us, then, as Britons true, 
Fortune’s wheel has turned about : Buckle on our swords anew. 
Up goes Peel, and down goes Lamb — ; ae 
Out go Russell, Rice, and Cam ! Come, then, free from Whiggish fears, 
All as gallant cavaliers, 
Anarchy hath lost her sway ; In their teeth defiance fling, 
Whiggish bonds have passed away ; Crying, Country, Church, and King! 
Right and reason now shall reign ; =i j F 
Wellington hath come aguin ! Fill the bumper to the brim — 
Let us drink the health of him, 
Dare our country’s enemies — Britain's truest, noblest son,— 
Daniel’s rebel crew — arise ; Drain the bowl to Wellington! 


DUCKS AND GREEN PEASE. 
IN TWO SONNETS, 


I, 


Philosopher! who, pondering o’er the lore 

Of ages long gone by, doth oft forget 

How short is life, how long is learning, yet 
Ceasest not on thy musty books to pore, 
Nor recollectest what good things in store 

Has Providence before us kindly set — 

Tell me, could all thy wisdom ever get 
A dinner for thee, like that now before 
The wight who calleth to thee, Come and see ! 

Ducks brown and juicy, sending forth a steam 
Richer than all the gales of Araby, 

And garnished with what I humbly deem 
The queen of seeds, the fruit of bloss’my pea— 
Couldst thou such dinner raise by reverie ? 


IT. 
Alas, I fear thy lore of small avail 
Would prove in such a doubtful case as this — 
Then, tell me, Of what use thy learning is? 
Canst live on words ?—I ween, if thou thy tale 
Might full outspeak, thou’d tell how words do fail 
To fill an empty stomach — for, I wiss, 
rhou too canst well appreciate the bliss 
Of a good dinner and a glass of ale ; 
Nor, though thy philosophic fellows rail 
Full oft and loudly too at luxury, 
Yet, place my duck their longing eyes before, 
Full silent soon their lying tongues would be, 
And, occupied with other sport, no more 
Would banter either my roast ducks or me, 
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Afier this savoury dish, we may be allowed a cheerful glass : 


THE TWENTY-SIATH ODE OF ANACREON. 


Whene’er great Bacchus fires my breast, 
Life’s rankling cares ure lull’d to rest ; 
While joyous visions of delight 
Transport my soul and glad my sight — 
And, oh! in that delightful hour, 
Endow’d with more than kingly power, 
I envy not the rich and great, 

Nor Croesus of his wealthy state ; 


But, stretch’d at ease, I gaily spread 

The ivy garland round my head, 

And breathing love’s impassion’d lay, 

In fancy spurn the world away ! 

‘Then come, my boy, and fill the bowl, 

That I may fire my longing soul 

‘To joys like these ! —come, fill it high ! 

“Tis better drunk than dead to lie! 
R.S.F, 


Our friend, R. S. F., knows how to close the evening’s entertainments : 


HYMN TO THE EVENING STAR. 


(From the Greek of Bion.) 


. : ~ “ s = . 
Eeret, Tus seuTus weurtoy Ques Afeooiras, Me TeAe 


Hiail, Hesper! golden star serene, 

Mild favourite of the Paphian Queen — 
Thou sacred gem of azure night ! 
Whose beam of clear effulgent light 

All other stars does far outshine, 

As much as silver Cynthia thine. 

Sweet star of eve! with cheering ray, 
Direct my footsteps on their way, 

To where the shepherd youths resort, 
And wing the hours with harmless sport ; 


For scarce the moon had risen, when 
It veiled itself in clouds again. 
No robber seeks thy guardian aid, 
Nor base assassin, to invade 
The lonely traveller of the night, 
That wanders ’neath thy hallowed light: 
But love’s my crime — and thou dost 
prove 
Propitious to the friends of love ! 
R.S. F. 


Thus guided, the enraptured translator, having in his eye a lady with whom 
we are very well acquainted, describes her : 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ODE OF ANACREON. 


rO A PORTRAIT PAINTER, 


AY! Zwyouhwy apirrt, x. As 


Come, best of painters! let thy skill 
With living tints the canvass fill— 
Paint, master of the Rhodian art, 
The absent mistress of my heart : 
Though far away, her portrait trace, 
As I recount each matchless grace. 


Her shining hair of blackest dye 

In softest ringlets first descry, 

And round them streaming, if the powers 
Of art can reach it, fragrant showers ; 
In profile from their sable shade, 

Be now her ivory brow portrayed ; 
Her eyebrows next in arches bend, 
And gently each to each extend, 

So that the space of white between 
Be only indistinctly seen ; 

The borders of her eyelids fringe 
With curtains of a deeper tinge. 


But, oh! her eye exhibit bright, 

And ever flashing radiant light! 

And like Minerva’s be its hue ! 

Like that of Venus, moist with dew! 
Paint next her beauteous cheek and nose, 
Mingling with milk the blushing rose ; 
And make her lip, seductive bliss ! 
Provoking passion’s burning kiss ; 
Let all the rival graces play 

Upon her chin, in fond delay ; 

And all about her snowy neck, 

And bosom fair, with laughter deck. 
And now, the picture to complete, 
Invest the whole in purple neat, 

That Fancy's eye alone may steal 

A glance beneath the modest veil. 


Enough! my girl herself 1 see — 
Anon the paint shall speak to me ! 
R.S.F. 


One more touch of this gentleman's quality : 


LUNA’S OFFERING TO VENUS ZEPHYRITIS. 


(An Epigram of Callimachus.) 


Koysos tyw Lihugirs waruirioss, uAAm ov vUV Ms, He TeAe 


Oh, Zephyritis! take to thee this ancient shell of mine, 
Which Luna, as her virgin gift, now offers at thy shrine. 
‘Time was when I, a Nautilus, sped gaily on the seas, 
Expanding with my native chords my sails before the breeze ; 












Grant Thorburn. 


Or when the smiling calm prevail’d, ’twas mine along the main, 
Oaring myself with busy feet, to skim the glassy plain ; 
Till, cast upon the Julian strand, ’tis now my pride to be 
A plaything to amuse thy hours, beloved Arsinoé ! 
No more in plaintive strain, as erst, for now I am at rest; 
The moisture-loving Halcyon needs mourn its rifled nest. 
Oh, for this boon to Clinias’ child all goodly favour give ; 
For she is virtuous, and doth in Eolian Smyrna live. 
Ex Athen. Deipnos, Lib. vii. cap. 19.—R. S. F. 
Who does not remember Lawrie Todd? Who has forgotten the appearance 
in London of Lawrie Todd's great original, Grant Thorburn? Galt had given 
him being. We immortalised him in our “ Gallery.” We had also the ad- 
vantage of having his personal acquaintance. We, therefore, rejoice exceedingly 
in being able to lay before the public a most characteristic letter from Grant 
Thorburn, which gives information of his good fortune. It has only recently 
fallen into our hands ; and, although it bears date some little time back, we feel 
assured that it will prove acceptable to all who know the writer—nay, even to 
those who do not ; for who is there who cannot feel pleasure in hearing of the 
success Of untiring industry, influenced by a deep reliance upon the superin- 
tending care of Providence ? 


Mr, and Mrs, H- Newyork 15 April 1835, 
My Dear friends, your Letter of the 7" Feb'¥ came to hand the 7 april, 
hy some private conveyance I presume ; I was glad to hear of your wellfare, what 
Mrs. H says about my book—1 think is Correct, it was wrote Chiefly for the 
american Climate 

Mrs. I, also remarks, she would Liked me to said more about the town of Liver- 
pool, Lord Stanleys, &c — but as Liverpool is about as well known in America as 
Newyork, I thought it would be Like Carying Coals to Newcastle.—I easely 
Could have made a handsome Chapter on that “Pleasent visit we made to Lord 
Stanleys, but I thought it would be too much Like showing myself off. 

Now my dear friends, I must tell you, that a kind Providence Continues to Load 
me with his benefites, we have just sold the old friends meeting house and ground, on 
which you saw our Store and Green-house, for one hundred thousand Dollars, in 
1897 I bought it for 26 Thousand Dollars, you will now observe this 1s another of 
the blissings of Providence which he has conferd on me, without my foresight or 
planing. I bot it merely for my busness, not with any view of Speculation or selling 
again, so you see its not my wisdom or might that has done this,—I can now Live 
Comfortably on my intrest of my half, the other half belongs to George, he has a 
Large and growing family,—is to Continue the busness in another place, he bas a 
flourishing busness, but this money will make him rich, but what is all this world 
my dear friends, if we have no portion in the next,—there is but a step between us 
and Death,— now my friend Peter [ was Quit pleased with your Letter on the out- 
side, your knife and Fork is alw uys ready for me, if you or any of your Mistrisses 
family Come to Newyork, my knives, Forks, Bed and house will be their house, 
as I have no other news I must C onclude with best wishes for you and yours, with 
remembrance to any of my friends you may meet, as Fraers the bookseller, and all 
my Quaker friends &c. Xe. I remain yours 

Grant Tuorsvrn. 

I am extremely sorrow to hear of your Misfortunes, however its not too Late to 
make up your Lee-way, Clap your Shoulder to the wheel, pray God for his blessing, 
and never spend 6* in the ROY AL,— if you had all the sixpences NOW which you 
spent there, it would set you on your feet. 











The following we find somewhat injured, both as to salt and season, owing to 
its having been dropped from the mail-bags, either in the late storm, or during 
the heavy-wet fogs, that muddled and mystified every magazine but our own 
incomparable. We have deciphered it as carefully as if it had been another 
Rosetta stone or Chaldee manuscript, and out we send it: 


ODE TO THE TWO YEARS, 1836-7. 


( Lost in a London fog, in Dec. last.) 


“« Time, like a fashionable host, 

Will slightly shake his parting guest by the hand, 

And with his outstretch’d arm weicome the comer in.’’—SuHakeEsprare, 
Go! with thy eighteen centuries, Old Year! 

Plus thirty-six, to guard their Christian rear— 
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Though last, still wert thou not the least 
Inebriate with Christmas feast, 

That toddled through the wintry gloom, 
Mid timbrel sounds, to meet thy tomb ; 
For merry was thy fun’ral night, 

With strong October, brown and bright. 


T never liked thee, thirty-six — 
Whig year abhorr'd, 
Not “ of our Lord,” 
But rather of old Nick's. 
Go— bear on record to thy bourne of fate, 
Mid jibes and jigs 
(Thanks to the Whigs), 
The poor man’s curses and the good man’s hate. 
As thou art gone, so may it be, 
Shall end the Christian's enmity. 
Thy son and heir, with dance and rout, 
Most civilly hath bow’d thee out. 
With cap in hand to take thy leave, 
Did’st see a poor-law placeman grieve ? 
We rather would have seen thee, Old Year, now, 
Have doff’d thy W(h)ig ere thou hadst made thy bow. 
*T were not good luck, I rather fear, 
To start with Whigs another year ; 
And better had it been, mayhap, 
They'd broken down with thee, old chap. 


Hail! jolly younker, Seven-and-thirty ! 
Mid prospects dull, and drear, and dirty — 
Charge boldly for a true reform, 
Th’ adv anced guard of thy troops of storm, 
Through hot debate, Whig ‘fire, and wintry flood : 
Thy missiles for the battle meet, 
The melée reason, rain, and sleet, 
In smoke-dun uniform, turn’d up with mud. 
Though bivouack’d mid mire and bog, 
Thy watch-word falls auricular, 
From tent of cloud, festoon'd with fog 
Of London's prime particular : 
So may our staunch-reforming Tories take 
The password, ‘** Church and King,” and ‘‘ no mistake !”’ 
Come, junior! ’tis thy fate to know 
Strange secrets, ere thou’rt doom’d to go — 
Confess, young seer, who's false, who’s true, 
And let us know a thing or two — 
Whose star is in the ascendant, minion— 
And what may be thy own opinion 
On Ballot and “* short Commons,” tell us — 
And whether Dan will slay or sell us. 
Wilt thou throw to the whales more tubs, 
Or to them do the civil? 
Or wilt thou go, with temp’rance clubs, 
The whole tee-total drivel ? 
Thou’rt no tee-totaller, I think — 
If Whigs must govern, we must drink. 
Will haughty Mel. or shifty John 
Wheel into line with Rads anon ? 
Or will they join in vulgar strife, 
To swing some peers in births for life ? 
Or try the scheme, per contra resolution, 
And, saved the letter of the law, 
From over-heated oven draw 
\ batch of faggot peers, per constitution ? 
As thou’rt a dummy, and not free 
To speak thy fancies,— list to me. 
«1 guess,” as Jonathan would say, 
The dirty dogs have had their day : 





Heraud’s Worship. 


’Tis up with all the Pats, the pimps, the prigs — 
The ‘‘ widow’s mite”’ of little Johnny Russell, 
Who join’d the rump of the broad-hottom’d Whigs, 


Mounting his swell, the ‘‘ scarlet Cyprian 


"5 ” 


bustle. 


The storm is up, mid roar and rout, 
And all the Whigs are looking —out, 
To slip their cables in the squally mist, 
And run for anch’rage on the pension-list — 
Where, snug whatever seas may roll, 
Ride Whig and Tory, cheek by jowl. 
Kick’d out—they'll give up place, you'll find ; 
Resigning all, but not resign’d : 
With marching orders sore perplex’d, 
About the first of April next. 
Thus shall the men, by Jove’s high rules, 
Who came in rogues, go out as fools. —Saxonts. 


“ A consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 


Here follow a few versicles, cast forth at one throe from the “ perfervidum 


ingenium” of a highly respectable joint of Apollo’s tail. 
are in reviews—north, south, east, and west. 


The praises of Heraud 
We are not sure that the fol- 


lowing will add breadth or brilliancy to his already gathered laurels,—always 
excepting the magic polish any thing acquires from appearing in our pages. 
Heraud is not afraid of injuring his fame by a subsequent effort, inferior to 


his first—-nor are we. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


Go, if thou wilt, to the fields to pray, 
Where Echo from the hill-side calls, 
And where beside the forest play 
The foaming waterfalls. 


Thy heart within thee shall expand, 
As still thine eye takes in 

The vision of the fair and grand, 
And Heaven by glimpses win. 


But not from aught that Natare tells 
Arise those dreams of bliss ; 

She hath for thee no Oracles 
Of other worlds thau this. 


Within the Soul there is a shrine, 
Whence cometh evermore 

An utterance, like herself, divine : 
But listen — and adore! 


Then seek not God in groves and glades, 
But in the heart of man ; 

For Nature with no voice persuades, 
And only Conscience can. 


Nor only in thy proper heart, 
But in thy Brother's too ; 

That sympathy may strength impart, 
And sweet example woo. 


Thus in the temple of thy soul 
The Father thou shalt see ; 

And, as a Son, to his control 
Obedient ever be. 


And in the congregation then, 
In every human face, 

Behold the face of Christ agen 
The full of Truth, of Grace ! 


Thy Brother’s looks shall echo thine, 
And thine respond to his ; 

And each to either seem divine — 
Resembling him who is. 


The Gothic pile shall teach thy mood, 
Of lively stones whil-ere, 

That built, cement by martyr’s blood, 
The Church of Ages here ! 


Its legend let each column bring — 
The ceiling, like a Cloud 

Of Witnesses o’er hovering, 
Speak to thee—speak aloud : 


Speak clear and loud —a thunder-peal, 
Though heard not by the ear ; 

But to thy soul pronounced with zeal — 
A voice both loud and clear. 


Associations manifold 
Thrice holy make the spot ; 
And with thy spirit witness hold 
That God forsakes us not — 


But is with man, and guards and guides, 
Howe’er forlorn he be ; 

And with his worshippers abides, 
Though only two or three. 


I'll seek thee, O my God! in groves, 
Cathedral-like and dim ; 

And, in the silence Nature loves, 
Invoke thee with a hymn. 


But at thine Altars I will find, 
And in thy Temples praise, 
Thee, righteous Father of Mankind ! 
Thee, Ancient of the Days! 
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What comes next? The Bride !—a beautiful subject, placed between the 
prospective joys of the young and the retrospective pleasures of the more ad- 
vanced in earth’s pilgrimage. A parish minister, notorious for dull sermons, 
was one day hailed by one of his aged female parishioners, and refreshed by the 


observation, “ You have been very grand to-day, sir.” 
“ Oh, sir,” replied the tormentor, drily, 
We have some idea that Janet's encomium would fall 


of my discourse pleased you so?” 
“ it was the text.” 


heaviest on the text in the following lines. 


“ Eh, Janet, what part 


Hear, then, Mr. Spencer : 


THE BRIDE. 


From the parental stem and native bower, 

Sweet robbery of love! the beauteous 
flower 

Is borne away with doting violence, 

In other scenes its odour to dispense — 

And gladden with its hues the stranger 
eyes, 

That dwell upon it with «a fond surprise. 


And fear not thou Love’s severing hand 
shall crush 

The gentle blossom, in its virgin blush : 

O no! in vain disrupting time or place 

Would dash its perfume, or destroy its 
grace. 


Like the soft flower * beyond that glorious 
stream 

On Indian plains, whose holy waters 
gleam— 

That oft, an 
soil, 

In silken bondage blooms—without the 
toil 

Of nurturing earth—but in itself doth 
hide 

Renewing beauty,—so the gentle bride, 

Dissever’d from her much-loved home, 
can still, 

All self-sustain’d, her lovely task fulfil ; 

And from ber heart’s unfailing treasury 


exile from its native 


Absolute in its worth, it can impart 
Pleasures still green—the Eden of the 
heart ! 


Draw joys yet fresh, delights that never 
die.” 


We don't clearly see how the “ gentle bride” is to be in such high feather 
when “ dissevered from her much-loved home.” What, in that case, is her 
“ lovely task ?” what her “ fresh joys?” what her “ undying delights?” This 
poetry is, in the words of a kindred genius, “ too lovely fur us, then, farewell ! 
oh, farewell !” 


One of the few inconveniences of living in London is, that we fancy Cockaigne 
to be all the world, and are often exposed to the misfortune of perfect equanimity 
(owing to ignorance), under the persecution of provincial envy, hatred, and 
uncharitableness. The following instance of this is an amusing one. It is, as 
will be seen, a year old. Why we cast it aside at first we know not. Probably 
from haste. To the present hour, we have not the smallest notion of the place 
where, or the manner how we were attacked. We assure the amiable writer that, 
however angry he may have been when he drew his bow, the shaft fell short; 
and we accept his offered “ right hand of good fellowship” for this reason, among 
others, that we never look for good fellowship from a left-handed invitation. 


Dear Sir, Nottingham, Feb. 3, 1836. 


After casing myself in complete armour, like a true knight, and blowing 
defiance to you through the trumpet of the Metropolitan, fancying myself Harold the 
Dauntless, or some other great hero, I find myself in the condition of Don Quixote, 
when he took a windmill to be a giant, only that 1 have been less fortunate than the 
woful knight, in not having honest Sancho at hand, to whisper in my ear some grave 
saw or proverb; such as—‘‘ Look before you leap.”’ ; 

Had I looked at your January Number, I should have been spared the mortification 
of thinking myself held up to ridicule in the first place, and the added pain of 
having attacked you in an unprovoked, and, therefore, unwarranted manner. 

If, after this explanation, I deserve the knout, lay it on; in making it, I do no 
more than I feel to be my duty. Moreover, in the contribution on the other page, ! 
offer you cordially the right hand of fellowship, which you may accept or not at your 
pleasure. i 

Yours very respectfully, &c. 
Ricuarp Howirt. 


* The air-plant, found beyond the Ganges, and in Java. 





Howitt, and Three Sonnets. 


NATIONAL SONNETS. 
(From a Series in MS.) 
THE REFORMATION. 


To fields remote, through many a vale it wound, 
To grange and hamlet tbe glad tidings went ; 
‘The shout of cities, raised with one consent 
To heaven: and smitten by that ecstatic sound, 
Rome's sceptre broken, fell unto the ground ; 
And cowl and sackcloth were asunder rent. 
Widely through British hearts was breathed content, 
And cheerful faith, and thankfulness profound. 
No more religion, hopeless as a nun, 
Vested in cerements of the sullen tomb, 
Taught the pure air and face of heaven to shun, 
Was wedded to the cell’s sepulchral gloom : 
Joy. flushed her veius, joy touched her cheeks with bloom, 
All penances and monkish mummeries done. 


ANDREW MARVELL. 


In what fair temple of this famous land, 

Sacred to Freedom and primeval Truth, 

Whose honoured priesthood is perpetual youth ; 
Where, Andrew Marvell, does thy statue stand ? 
Genius, and Love, and Virtue, with firm hand, 

There wreathe a flowery glory for thy head ; 

And ut thy feet flowers of all seasons shed, 
And circle thee with their immortal band. 
Statue none hast thou: and unto what end 

Should local monument thy ashes grace, 
Who better knew’st true honour to extend, 

Wider than statue, cenotaph, or vase ; 

Who wert thy country’s, and wast Milton’s friend, 

And hast a place in hearts where these have place. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


In hall, and bower, and at the peasant’s door, 
The song divine, from age to age is read : 

It was the charm of generations dead : 

Still, like a river, flows it evermore, 

Flows strongly on to Time's unbounded shore: 
And still we quaff it at the fountain’s head ; 
And, caught up by the Poet, firmly tread 

The air, hell’s pavement, and heaven's starry floor. 

What for such wealth of mind can we repay, 
Which makes us happy seasons in all years ? 

Most bitter payment found he in his day, 

In his ungrateful country’s taunts and jeers : 

And ours is, are we framed of nobler clay? 
Love, and deep reverence, ecstasies, and tears. 


Ricuarp Howirr. 
Tn return for this, we would say — 


‘* Long live Richard Howitt! 
and 
Long live we to know it!” 


Some “ Constant Reader” may pettishly inquire whether the usual friskiness 
of the Fraser Papers is to give way to sober poetry? To this we reply — 


NOT AT ALL! 


Is it strange, that amidst the bright isles of the sea, 
rhe lovely, the fertile, the brave, and the free, 
lhe palm should, dear Britain, be yielded to thee ?— 


Not at all! 
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Is it strange, if each rood of thy long-hallowed ground, 

With plenty, and blessings unnumbered, abound, 

That thy halls with high mirth and loud wassail resound? — 
Not at all! 


Is it strange, where no feelings of loyalty bind, 
That the leaven of discord an entrance should find, 
And work its destruction on matter and mind ?— 
Not at all! 


Is it strange, that the schoolmaster, sorry and jaded, 

With slipper and doublet bespattered and faded, 

Should weep by the wayside o’er prospects degraded 1— 
Not at all! 


Is it strange, when the prize is the throne of the ocean, 

That the heroes of discord, of brawl] and commotion, 

Should strike their harsh numbers to Freedom’s devotion ?— 
Not at all! 


Is it strange, that Whig patriots, who ride in the gale, 

Determined on grasping whate’er may avail, 

Should, like monkeys far southward, hold on by their Tail? — 
: Not at all! 


Speaking of the Whigs, we cannot refuse them 


A MODERN SPANISH BALLAD. 
Measure.—‘* My ear-rings! my ear-rings! they’ve dropt into the well.” 


Lord Palmerston! Lord Palmerston! I trust you won’t object 

To my putting a few questions to your vigorous intellect. 

Then answer, with your simper sweet, and manner bland and airy, 
What, think you, are the requisites for a Foreign Secretary? 


To do what most our enemies desire ’s the way of fools 

(Your lordship has read some such saw ’mongst Aristotle’s rules) : 
Yet, judging by the policy from which you seldom vary, 

*T would seem this were one requisite for a Foreign Secretary. 


‘To lose old friends, yet gain no new to fill their place, is reckoned 
No master-piece —as well was shewn in days of Charles the Second ; 
Yet must we, when we reprobate such conduct, be most wary ; 

For is it not a requisite for a Foreign Secretary ? 


To sleep whilst others watch —to keep a fleet on neighbouring coast, 
Yet leave your country’s interest there least cared where needed most ; 
Where most intrigues the wily foe, to have no emissary ; 

Pray, is not this, too, requisite for a Foreign Secretary ? 


‘l’ embroil yourself where others’ rights at sixes are and sevens 
(Bear witness, O thou Isle Canine! and thou, Sebastian Evans!) 
‘To waste the blood of Britain’s sons in service mercenary, 

Forms (does it not?) a requisite for a Foreign Secretary ? 


To place us where we're not exactly certain what we are, 
Battling, and yet no enemy —at peace, and yet at war ; 
Acting most like to principal, yet called auxiliary — 

Is, doubtless, also requisite for a Foreign Secretary. 


To threaten little people in support of little queens, 

And, threatening fail —— with British force! (‘* Tell that to the Marines!” \— 
And, failing, ruin treaties old —all by one wild vagary ; 

Is this another requisite for a Foreign Secretary ? . 


Then, when the subject ’s brought before the senate of the nation, 
To prove yourself as capable of giving information 

About your own department, as about the realms of Fairy, 

Is (or I err) most requisite for a Foreign Secretary. . 


There are other little matters, which at other time 1’ll mention; 
Such as — the proper meaning of the word “ non-intervention ! ’ 
With sundry other words and acts, which seem extr’ordinary ; 
But, L conclude, are requisites for a Foreign Secretary. 
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Uhland — Malibran. 


Lord Palmerston! Lord Palmerston! if rightly I suppose, 

Such requisites make statesmen loved by friends and feared by foes ; 
Then of all men alive, or scored in Time’s obituary, 

Why, certainly you ave the man for a Foreign Secretary ! 


“ Tlonour to woman!” says the Shade of Schiller, with reproachful remi- 


niscence. 


rom our inmost hearts we respond to thecry. And, lest the German 


bard, of whose spirit we say, as Wordsworth says of the sea,— 
** We could have fancied that the mighty deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things.” 
Lest this great substance of a shade should suppose us indifferent to that 
« inborn grace of life,” the loveliness of woman, we shall quote a poem by a 
countryman of his, admirably translated by a countryman of ours. 


COUNT EBERSTEIN. 
(From the German of Uhland.) 


At Spire there was a festive sight 
In the imperial hall ; 
There torch and taper shed their light, 
While, with the emperor’s daughter 
bright, 
Count Eberstein, the gallant knight, 
Led out the merrv ball, 


And as his arms her waist entwine 
In dance so brisk and free, 

She whispers him in accents fine ; 

Iler meaning he can just divine — 

“ Your fortress, good Count Eberstein, 
To-night will perilled be.”’ 


“ So,” thinks the count, “ for this I lead 
the dance in Spire’s fair halls. 

My liege! my liege! your schemes I read, 

Ila! now, where hides my trusty steed ?” 

’Tis here: he mounts, and rides at speed 
To his beleagured walls. 


There, ’neath the dark, those walls to 
storm, 
Comes stealing on the foe: 
Their ladders fix'd, yet no alarm ; 
When lo! the count, with welcome warm 
Receives them; and, with vigorous arm, 
Hurls in the trench below. 


Naught doubting of the castle’s fall, 
Th’ emperor comes next morn : 
Scarce can he trust his eyes withal ; 
For see! where dance upon the wall, 
The count, and his bold comrades all, 

‘To sound of fife and horn. 


“ My liege! when next you'd forts en- 
snare, 
Take this advice from me,— 
Of dancing look you've better care ! 
Your daughter's dancing pleased me fair ; 
For her, and her alone, I swear, 
My gates shall opened be.” 


Oh! then there was a festive sight 
In the count’s castle-hall ; 
There torch and taper shed their light, 
While, with the emperor's daughter 
bright, 
Count Eberstein, that gallant knight, 
Led out the merry ball, 


And, as his arms her waist entwine 
In bridal dance so free, 

Ife whispers her in accents fine ; 

The blushing maid can well divine — 

** | know a fortress, lady mine, 
To-night will perilled be.” 


Malibran’s death has given occasion to a little work called, The Star of La 


Scala ; or, Recollections of Madame Malibran. By an Amateur. The object 
ofthe work is, manifestly, not so much to mourn for the loss of Malibran as to 
put forth the merits of some living artistes, now performing at La Scala. Still 
the writer has a keen sense of the irreparable nature of the loss from which the 
musical world has not yet recovered. Ile attributes the death of Malibran to 
irregular exertions at oratorios, concerts; &c.; and contends that, had she con- 
fined herself to the opera, her efforts, though great, would not have been more 
than she was equal to. ‘The writer speaks of the “ perpetual excitement” in 
which Madame Malibrau was kept by her professional labours in this country ; 
but he does not, as others have done, insinuate, that to the use of stimulants her 
early death was in some degree attributable.* The poor lady died from exer- 


It is well known that Malibran, like many other foreign artistes, of both sexes, 
preferred porter (bottled stout) to any other beverage. The favourite repast of the 
late cantatrice, at the couclusion of an evening’s arduous labour, consisted of oysters 
and stout—not a very pernicious indulgence. Her fondness for porter as a refresher 
gave rise to a ludicrous mistake on her part. One of the brothers Berkeley re- 
quested to be introduced to her. This was accordingly done by a mutual friend ; 
and Malibran, as soon as she heard the name of Berkeley, exclaimed with great ani- 
mation, ‘* Ah, dear Mr. Berkeley and Perkins, I owe you so much!” The members 
of this family pronounce their name Barclay, which accounts fay Molibran’s mistake, 
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tions that were superhuman ; and we wonder that, amidst all the discussion to 
which De Beriot’s conduct gave rise, there was not a word of comment on the 
grasping avarice which alone could have induced him to permit a course in some 
degree, at least, subject to his control. No new light is thrown on the Man- 
chester tragedy by this work of “ an Amateur.” Je merely laments that the 
“ Star of La Scala” is lost for ever; and, as we said before, points to other 
lights, not, indeed, to supply her place, but in some degree to dispel the existing 
gloom. 

*« The brilliancy of Madame Malibran’s extraordinary genius may still he said to 
shine with reflected light in the persons of Adelina Spech and Carolina Ungher, 
The Norma of the former, unquestionably superior to that of Mademoiselle Grisi, 
and the Parasina of the latter, are both of them splendidly conceived. Mademoiselle 
Ungher is now drawing crow ded audiences at La Scala, where a feeling, however, of 
regret must now infuse itself amidst the pleasure and excitement of the scene. After 
admiring the impassioned eloquence, the soul and energy displayed in the exciting 
finale of a tragic opera, the mind cannot resist the impression that one only could 
have been superior, one only could have heen more impassioned, more exquisitely 
beautiful,—and she is lost for ever,—for she was Matisran.’ 


But 


“ We grow sad, and let a tale grow cold 
That must not be pathetically told.” 


THE BILLS OF MORTALITY. 


How strange, among those annual bills 
Mortality prepares, 

The catalogue of human ills 
‘That end terrestrial cares ! 


Evit—in habits, tempers, thoughts ; 
The prorsy,—that’s the gallows ; 

But, stay, we have forgotten cor.p— 
Receptions at the Palace. 


First come the anontive and sTILL-born, 
And what, forsooth, are these ? 

Farces and melodrames forlorn, 
And doleful comedies. 


Govut,—that’s, indeed, a dreadful foe 
To all our corporations ; 

And settling days at Tattersall’s 
jring sad MORTIFICATIONS. 


Then aropiexy paves the way 
For sudden death to sinners ; 

This rules the roast on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
And reigns at Christmas dinners. 


Next proken timps—that’s of the law ; 
Beprippen,—by their spouses ; 

Convutsions,—in the cabinet ; 
Bieepinc,—in gaming-houses. 


Coxsumption,—ah ! the natural end 


Hrap-acue! this malady prevails 
Enough to kill a dervise, 

From Saturday’s last opera 
Till after Sunday’s service. 


Poisoxen—by Meade and Morison! 
Rasu—promises, adventures ; 

Rurrures—alas ! in married life, 
Bonds, Bank-stock, and indentures. 


Then scaretr Fever! with the hounds 


Of every vestry-meeting ; 
And curs,— direct or indirect, 
The dandy’s mode of greeting. 


This plagues the cit and novice ; 
And scurvy! what the deuce is that? 
Treatment by Whigs in office! 


After this queer collection of puns, we take occasion to assure all whom it 
may concern, that, from henceforth, we shall never dream of returning short 
articles, of what kind soever, in prose, or in verse, on politics, law, literature, or 
arts. The writers must regard their MSS. as lost to them for ever; yet they are 
not necessarily to conclude that, because not immediately inserted, the said 
MSS. are immediately destroyed: by no means. All we wish to say is, that we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for our treatment of such documents to any 
tribunal save that of our own good will and pleasure. And with this solemn 
decision, we shall decline all notice of letters, or messages, or supplications, of 
what kind soever. 

‘* There's something in a flying horse, 
There’s something i in a huge balloon,” 


says Wordsworth ; and so thinks Mr. Monck Mason. 


This cloud-sailor has a 
notion that 


‘* All thoughts, all passions, all delights— 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame” — 


are, for the future, bound up with ballooning. He has, therefore, written a 
pamphlet on the subject of his trip through the air ta Weilberg,—a few passages 
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from which will serve to shew that the author is as yet in the clouds, and that we 


mere pedestrians stand but a very poor chance of getting over his s/y/e. Lere 
are a few specimens. 


Mr. Monck Mason announceth his reasons for writing :— 


“‘ The interest with which the public at all times appear to have regarded the 
progress of Aérostation, and especially the very flattering concern which they have 
deigned so unequivocally to express for the successful issue of our late undertaking, 
have concurred in inducing me to abandon the usual path of communication hitherto 
adopted upon such occasions, and confirm me in the opinion that some account, more 
accurate and detailed than is generally to be found in the columns of the public press 
might not prove unacceptable to those for whose sympathy and consideration we can 
never acknowledge ourselves sufficiently grateful.’ 


We shall soon see that “ the usual path of communication is abandoned” 
with a vengeance. 


Mr. M. Mason eulogiseth Mr. Green, and riseth with the subject of 
balloons. 


‘To remove these obstacles, and reduce the aérial vehicle to a more certain issue, 
avast extent of actual experience, united to an intellect capable of turning it to a 
proper account, was absolutely required ; and it would be an act of much injustice 
were I not to declare, that it is to the combination of both these in the person of Mr, 
Charles Green, that we are indebted for the entire results of all that is beneficial in the 
practice or novel in the theory of this, 11% MOST DELIGHTFUL AND SUBLIME OF ALL 
SUBLUNARY ENJOYMENTS!!! 

“ It was to bim, and to his discovery of the applicability of coal gas to the pur- 
poses of inflation, that we owe the removal of the first of those impediments in 
practice, which, till then, had continued to weigh down with a leaden hand the efforts 
of the most indefatigable and expert; and had, in fact, bid fair to quench the 
incipient science in its very onset. . ” » . - 

“It was only by the timely intervention of Mr. Green’s ingenious application 
that the art itself was saved from a premature extinction: Aérostation had gone to 
sleep, when, roused by this discovery, she awoke to redoubled efforts, and rendered 
that, in the hands of the skilfu/, a profession and a profit, which before had ever been 
a matter of doubt, difficulty, and distress.” 


Mr. M. Mason describeth the lading of the balloon, and enumerateth 
creature comforts. 


“ The appearance which the balloon exhibited previous to the ascent was no less 
interesting than strange. Provisions, which had been calculated for a fortnight’s 
consumption in case of emergency ; ballast to the amount of upwards of a ton in 
weight, disposed in bags of different sizes, duly registered and marked, together with 
an unusual supply of cordage, implements, aud other accessories to an arial excur- 
sion, occupied the bottom of the car; while all around the hoop, and elsewhere 
appended, hung cloaks, carpet-bags, barrels of wood and copper, coffee-warmer, 
barometers, telescopes, lamps, WINE*JARS AND SPERIT-FLASKS, WITH MANY OTHER 
ARTICLES, DESIGNED TO SERVE THE PURPOSES OF A VOYAGE TO REGIONS WITERE, ONCE 
FORGOTTEN, NOTHING COULD BE AGAIN SUPPLIED.” 


“ Undoubtedly, sir,” as “ honest Lord Althorp” used to say, there would 
have been but small chance of finding wine in jars and spirits in flasks up aloft ; 
though Tom Moore has the temerity to tell us of a fire-worshipper, fire-stealer, 
and fire-eater, who, 


‘* when up 
To glory’s fount aspiring, 
Took nor urn nor cup 
To hide the pilfer’d fire in ; 
But oh his joy, when round 
The halls of heaven spying, 
Among the stars he found 
A bow! of Bacchus lying ! 
Some drops were in that bowl, 
Remains of last night’s treasure,” &c, 
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Our author has too much self-respect to drain stale punch even from the 
bowls of the immortals. Like a sensible man, he looks after the stowage with a 
care that does him great honour. 


Mr. M. Masson traverseth the sea, and waxeth eloquent, as one in the clouds 
may be expected to do. 


“It was forty-eight minutes past four when the first line of waves breaking on 
the beach appeared beneath us, and we might be said to have fairly quitted the 
shores of our native soil, and entered upon the hitherto dreaded regions of the sea. 

** It would be impossible not to have been struck with the grandeur of ihe pro- 
spect at this particular moment of our voyage ; the more especially as the approaching 
shades of night rendered it a matter of certainty that it would be the last, in which 
earth would form a prominent feature, that we might expect to enjoy for a consider- 
able lapse of time. Behind us, the whole line of English coast, its white cliffs 
melting into obscurity, appeared sparkling with the scattered lights, which every 
moment augmented, among which the light-house at Dover formed a conspicuous 
feature, and. for a long time served as a beacon where by to calculate the direction of 
our course. On either side below us the interminable ocean spread its complicated tissue 
of waves without interruption or curtailment, except what arose from the impending 
darkness, and the limited extent of our own perceptions ; on the opposite side a dense 
barrier of clouds rising fiom the ocean like a solid wall fantastically surmounted, 
throughout its whole length, with a gigantic representation of parapets and turrets, 
batteries and bastions, and other features of mural fortifications, appeared as if 
designed to bar our further progress, and completely obstructed all view of the 
shores, towards which we were now rapidly drawing nigh. In a few minutes after, 
we had entered within its dusky limits, and for aw hile bec ame involved in the double 
obscurity of the surrounding vapours, and of the gradual approach of night. Nota 
sound now reached our ears; the beating of the waves upon the British shores had 
already died away in silence, and from the ordinary effects of terrestrial agitation our 
present position had effectually excluded us.” 


We think this last a touch of the supertluous order. That Dan O'Connell's 
death’s-head, cross-bones banner of botheration and bloodshed should reach to 
the far-up region is out of the question. Had the enterprise of our voyagers led 
them “ down, down, down,” as Belvidera says, they might have heard some- 


thing of Daniel’s agitation. However, some sound of earth reaches the 
ballooners. 


Mr. M. Mason eaperiencelh satisfaction from the sound of a drum, yet 
feeleth perplexed as to the cause of its being beaten. 


‘* As it was now perfectly dark, we lowered a Bengal light, at the end of a long 
cord, in order to signify our presence to the inhabitants below. Shortly after, we had 
the satisfaction to hear the beating of drums ; but whether on our account, or me rely 


in performance of the usual routine of military duty, we were not at the time exactly 
able to determine.’ 


Mr. M. Mason findeth doubt more perple ving than ignorance, darkness mort 
bewildering than light. He complaineth of the unkindness of the moon, for 
having 

* hid her light 
From the heavens that night,” 


and upbraideth her for not having afforded companionship and assistance. He 
Feeleth imbedded in ‘black marble, ‘and, cleaving through it ; he is altogether quite 
unearthly in his eloquence,— telling us that « darkness reigned paramount over 
the whole adjacent surface of the globe.” 


“It was now past midnight, and the wordd and its inhabitants had finally committed 
themselves to repose. Every light was extinguished, and every sound hushed into 
silence ; even the cheerful tones of the vigilant watch-dog, which had frequently 
contributed to enliven our course during the previous portion of the night, had now 
ceased ; and darkness and tranquillity reigned paramount over the w hole adjacent 
suryace of the globe. 

“ From this period of our voyage until the dawning of the following day, the 
record of our adventures becomes tinged with the obscurity of night. ‘The face of 
nature completely excluded from our view, except when circumstances occasionally 
brought us into nearer contact with the earth, all our observations during the above 
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period are necessarily confined to a register of incidents and sensations mingled with 
vague conjectures, and clouded with the mystery wherewith darkness and unce: tainty 
were destined to involve so large a portion of the remainder of our expedition. The moon, 
to which we might have looked up for companionship and assistance, had she been present, 
was no where to be seen. The sky, at all times darker when viewed from an elevation 
than it appears to those inhabiting the lower regions of the earth, seemed almost 
black with the intensity of night ; while, by contrast no doubt, and the remotion of 
intervening vapours, the stars, redoubled in their lustre, shone like sparks of the 
whitest silver scattered upon the jetty dome around us. Occasionally faint flashes of 
lightning, proceeding chiefly from the northern hemisphere, would for an instant 
illuminate the horizon, and, after disclosing a transient prospect of the adjacent 
country, suddenly subside, leaving us involved in more than our original obscurity, 
Nothing, in fact, could exceed the density of night which prevailed during this 
particular period of the voyage. Nota single object of terrestrial nature could any 
where be distinguished ; an unfathomable abyss of ‘ darkness visible’ seemed to 
encompass us on every side ; and as we looked forward into its black obscurity, in 
the direction in which we were proceeding, we could scarcely avoid the impression 
that we were cleaving our way through an interminable mass of black marble in which we 
were imbedded, and which, solid a few inches before us, seemed to soften as we approached, 
in order to admit us still further within the precincts of its cold and dusky inclosure. 
Even the Jights which at times we lowered from the car, instead of dispelling, only 
tended to augment the intensity of the surrounding darkness ; and, as they descended 
deeper inio its frozen bosom, appeared absolutely to melt their way onward by means 
of the heat which they generated in their course.” 


Mr. M. Mason complaineth of one drawback, lamenting that his daylight 
should have been curtailed. Tle boasteth of past success, and prophesieth future 
triumph ; but leaveth alone the difficulties of ballooning. 


“ To all this there was but one drawback, in the time of year in which the experi- 
ment was conducted, and which, by curtailing our daylight, devoted to the obscurity 
of night so large and interesting a portion of the expedition. . ° . 

“ Ere concluding this hasty narrative, a word or two is required concerning the 
success of that experiment which formed the main feature, as well as the chief object, 
of the expedition. This success, I feel no hesitation in now declaring to be complete ; 
and the discovery itself one, the entire result of which, on the future progress of the 
art, it would be impossible at present to anticipate. With such an instrument as this 
there now seems to be no limit to the powers of aérostation,—no bounds to its sphere 
of action, All the theoretical objects which hasty consideration of the means might 
otherwise have suggested, experiment has now proved to be erroneous ; and, perhaps, 
the best answer that can be given to those who might be inclined to question the 
practicability of its employment, or cavil at its effects, is, that by such means alone 
have we been enabled, without let or hindrance, danger, or difficulty, to traverse so 
large a portion of the European continent ; descending at a distance of above five 
hundred miles from the place of our departure, with power enough to have enabled 


us, had we been so intentioned, to have continued our course throughout the whole 
circumference of the globe.” 


Ifno other result should be obtained by the European wonder, of Holland 
going up in a balloon from England, and landing near Weilberg, we think it but 
due to Mr. Monck Mason to say, that to this circumstance we stand indebted 
for one of the most characteristic compositions adorning our contemporaneous 
literature. We are given to understand that this eloquent little work would have 
been dedicated to the “ Man in the Moon,” had not that exalted personage, as 
we have seen, put a shade on his lamp, out of pure spite,—refusing the com- 
panionship and assistance of Mrs. Moon to the intruding trio ; who had, without 
saying “ with your leave, or by your leave,” appeared to disturb 


‘* His ancient solitary reign.” 


It may not be uninteresting to quote a passage from the account given of an 
ascension from Oxford, in the year 1785. It is taken from a lying Whig 
volume of that day; and, therefore, only so far entitled to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Mr. Mason’s narrative, that it establishes something like a want 
of candour on the part of the latter gentleman, in omitting all acknowledging 


notice of the source from which he drew his inspiration as to the victualling his 
arial vessel, 
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“* My provisions principally consisted of a small pot of stewed prunes, and half of 
a plain diet-bread cake, both prepared, and kindly presented to me, by the same 
ingenious hand which had fabricated the balloon. 1 had, also, a small subsidiary 
stock, viz., a loaf of sandwiches, three bottles of old ale, a pint of brandy, a salad 
ready mixed, a roll of collared eel, a cold goose, six damson tartlets, a few China 
oranges, and a roasted pig of the Chinese breed ; together with a small light 


barometer, and a proper store of writing utensils; but no note, memorandum, nor 
loose hint of any kind.” 


With this single exception, we are “ free to confess” (confound that foolish 
phrase !), that, putting out of view the one passage just quoted from the Rolliad, 
Mr. Mason’s is a perfectly original work; and if the style seem a little far- 
fetched, \et us remember that the writer went up to a marvellous height, and will 
probably require the use of stilts for some time to come, before he can hobble on 
in the old hum-drum way. ’Tis a pity he did not throw his thoughts into verse. 
Of hints, as of stitches, it may be proverbially said, that 


*« One in time 
Saves nine ;” 


and, without recommending the rhyme of the adage as a perfect model, we are 
content to back the reasun of it with every sixpence we have over 10,000/. a-year. 
We therefore trust so valuable a hint will not be lost on Mr. Monck Mason, to 
whom we wish all prosperity in his next voyage. 


Who is the Disappointed Man,* in so fine and sorrowless a world as ours ! 
Whoever he be, as he has offered himself to our notice, he shall not be disap- 
pointed here. Is this Miles Stapleton —the Miles Stapleton of the duel with the 
late General Moore on Wimbledon Common, or some other foreign country ! 
The gentleman who complained, in harmonious verse, that the lady of his love 
flirted with others while he was “* Miles away?” It is the same. His novel, 
of course, is of love and war. Mars and Venus fill both volumes. On such 
topics we may say, with Titus Livius, ‘ Hic Miles magis placuit ;” or, correctly 
translated, “ Those are the strong points of Miles.” Ovid also will supply us 
with a quotation : 


“* Miles erat, Pheebes, nec Mecnalon attigit ulla—” 
and so forth, which we may overset in English, thus : — 


Miles was a minion of the moon, and none 
In gallantry or warfare brighter shone. 


But, abandoning all puns, Latin or English, on his Christian name, we have 
lying before us his novel, called Paynell ; or, the Disappointed Man, published by 
John Richardson of South Audley Street, whose name comes for the first time to 
our ears as one of the host of publishers. 

Now, in spite of the ill repute which the evil-disposed have given us, in con- 
sequence of our open-mouthed manner of conversation, we are in reality, and at 
bottom, and in heart, kind of disposition, and gentle of tongue. Be not afraid, 
Miles Stapleton! This prefatory introduction is not like the proclamations of the 
king of Lilliput, who, according to Doctor or Surgeon Gulliver (we really forget 
whether Lemuel had taken the diploma of M.D.), prefixed always to his most 
sanguinary decrees the most placable and beneficent of introductions, so that all 
persons, when they read the soft exordium, trembled in soul for the slaughterous 
conclusion, which long experience had taught them to anticipate. We are really 
going to say that there isa great deal of good writing in the novel. Theodore 
Hook, we know, when he heard the title announced, said that the name was 
merely a slight misprint: for, that it was certain that Pay-nel/ would Pay-nil. 
The observation was ungenerous on the part of our old friend: and we are 
sure that Mr. Richardson is of a very different opinion. We do not think he is 
“a disappointed man.” 

Mr. Stapleton does not bother himself or his readers with the making ofa 
story. Paynell is the eldest son of a peer’s younger brother, and is born to great 


* Paynell; or, the Disappointed Man, By Miles Stapleton, Esq. 2 vols. 
London, 1857. John Richardson. 
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expectations, and nothing in hand. He idles away, accordingly, without doing 
any thing in the first thirty-three years of his life worthy of record ,— therein 
resembling ninety-nine out of every hundred persons in the world, though 
Mr. Stapleton seems to think it rather extraordinary. At last he gets his fortune, 
by those happy strokes of combined deaths which occur occasionally in novels, 

and he appears in the House of Lords bent on being a debater. Here he breaks 
down, as Ne ad as Ned Bulwer in the Commons, and finding the case hopeless, 
and not having any necessity for looking in vain for a re-election for Lincoln 
before his eyes, he gives up the game. Immediately after, he falls in love with 
an unmarried lady, to whom, we think, he behaves rather badly, and, almost 
simultaneously, with a married, to whom he behaves a great deal worse. He jilts 
Harriet Morville, who takes the matter with due philosophy, and runs away with 
Lady Harland. There is a divorce—a jealousy —a duel—a heart-breaking — 
an intrigante, and all the other sepedlectilia of a romance, but nothing more than 
usual. The writing is clever, and the thoughts nicely developed. We do not 
much admire Lord “Pay nell, because, we think, if a gentleman has succeeded in 
inducing a lady to sacrifice society, we say nothing of higher considerations, on 
his account, he should behave to her with deeper deference, and certainly his 
lordship is not the most kind-hearted of husbands: nor, indeed, do we think that 
any character is drawn with remarkable skill. The charm is in the writing; and 


that is no small charm. The concluding scene of Lady Harland is a sufficient 
specimen : — 


“ The poor remains of what once was Maria, a a narrow space in the centre 
of the bed, and scarcely raised the coverings. Paynell fixed a steadfast gaze upon the 
pale countenance, and fain would have thrown himself upon the bed: fain would he 
have broken from Coleville’s grasp, and clasped the cold corpse in his arms. He 
reflected on his pettish moods —his sallies of passion—his assumed coldness, and 
his spirit of contradiction: he reviewed his past conduct, and, summoning up its 
littleness, said —‘ How poor athing Iam! Where is my boasted protection, and 
disinterested love? I have been like a child; 1 have thrown away an inestimable 
jewel, and now I cry for it back again. How little all my actions appear !’ 

“ Cold-blooded as he was, Coleville could not witness unmoved a scene like this, 
but, with tears in his eyes, urged Paynell to leave the chamber. ‘The latter made no 
resistance, but allowed the attendants to bear him to another room. At their ree 
quest he laid down, and at his they left him to his sorrow. 

“« A table stood by his side, and on the table lay several papers. He inadvertently 
turned them, till his attention was arrested by a sight of the following note : — 
‘ This miserable scrawl] shall not meet your eyes till the heart which dictates it has 
ceased to beat. It is unnecessary cruelly to wound your mind, when its repentance 

can be of no avail ; but, overwhelmed with misery as I am, I cannot bear the thought 
of being all-in-all forgotten. No, Paynell, I cannot let you rest. It is not revenge, 
but love, which makes me force this dreadful recollection on you. Remember all our 
fondness, Think on the days, the months, which we have passed together. Alas, I 
need not call down vengeance on your head: it will fall without my bidding. 


Whether in the stillness of solitude, or amid the noise of the world, my ‘ideal form 
shall ever be before your eyes.” 


The story, such as it is, we know to he true; and, under the feigued names 
of Harland, Paynell, and so forth, some will recognise old acquaintaaces. What 
does Stapleton mean by the following ? 


* A blush crimsoned for a moment in Maria’s cheek, and her eye sparkled with a 
bright but parting ray. 

ee I remember me,’ she said, ‘ to-day is Harriet’s wedding-day.’ 

“ Too true; that very day Harriet Morville ¢ gave her heart and hand to Gerard 


de Lisle. The very night which darkened over Maria’s death-bed, screened the 
pleasures of her cousin’s : bridal-couch.” 


Why should this bring a blush into Maria’s cheek? We leave it to—to 
whom? Ay,to whom? Why, see the dedication. 
“ To 
** Tf the following pages had possessed any claims to distinction, I would fain 
have inscribed your name in the dedication ; but the sorrows and imperfections they 
contain contrast so forcibly with your cheerful disposition and refined mind, that I 
fear an avowed dedication to you would be considered @ solecism in taste. I cannot, 
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however, refrain from addressing you in this occult manner, nor could I allow a work 
of mine to go forth without soliciting your perusal of it; for, to the recollection of 
your society, | owe the few descriptions of beauty and happiness it contains, while 
the faults of the characters, and the general imperfections of the work, rest alone on 
its author. I may deceive myself, when I express the fond hove that these volumes 
may occasionally recall me to your memory ; but I cannot flatter you, when I acknow- 
ledge, that your approbation of a single passage in them would amply repay me for 
the labour the *y have cost. Tur Autuor.” 


Ts not that tender? Somebody, if we do not mistake, thinks so. Paynell is 
not the worse from being written under impulse of ladye love. There is, as we 


have said, stirring writing in the book, and Mr. Stapleton deserves to be congra- 
tulated on his debut. 


We are most anxious to carry Conservatism to the pianofortes and harps of 
our fair countrywomen ; and, though we could be eloquent on the subject, we 
shall content ourselves with the shorter process of printing two songs *—one in 
honour of Wellington, the other of Sir R. Peel. We trust that our fait patron- 
esses will be so kind as to 

** give to song 
What gold could never buy”— 


i. é., the gracious guerdon of an approving smile for this polite attention on our 
part. 


THE HERO OF A HUNDRED FIGHTS! 
COMPOSED BY S. NELSON, 
Allegretto con spirito. 





Fill high the cup to him whose sword 
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field was won, Hath Triumph borne the  self-same song Of 


* Let us not be suspected of arrogating to ourselves the merit of these two pro- 


ductions. ‘lhey are both published with accompaniments, by the highly respectable 
firm of D’Almaine and Co. 
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England’s fame, The He-ro of a hundred fights, 


Il. 
From east to west—from north to south, 
Loud p:eans in his praise have rung ; 
And whilst there beats an English heart 
His glorious deeds will still be sung. 
The swarthy sons of Ind beheld 
The tide of Viet’ry rushing on— 
And Fame, well pleased, new laurels wreath’d 
'To bind the brows of Wellington ! 


ill. 

When Conquest bore Iberia down, 
He rais’d again the martial strain— 

And bursting on the foemen gave 
New life and liberty to Spain ! 

But brighter trophies still will spread 
To ev’ry age his “ vast renown ;” 

For DEATHLEss is the field and fame 
Of Waterloo! and Wellington! 


We are only expressing the feeling of the hero of Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington himself, when saying that the subject of the next song is truly 
England’s Hope. lis grace, who never acted, through the whole of his glorious 
career, from any other motive than the love of country, decided that the presence 
of Sir RK. Peel was essential to the national interests. 
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ENGLAND’S HOPE; OR, WITH PEEL FOR OUR PILOT. 
COMPOSED BY H.R, BISHOP. 
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The Atlas and Ourselves. 


II, 


For our altars, our laws, be we firm and united, 
And the words of our Prophet we’ll never forget ; 
The Patriot has said, “ If our Faith be once blighted, 
The Sun of Great Britain for ever is set.” 
Shall Anarchy, rough-shod and rampant, ride o’er us? 
No! We'll tear from Destruction the mask of Reform ! 
We will stand for our rights, like our fathers before us, 
And, with Pee for our Pilot, we shall weather the storm. 


We have already had occasion to direct attention to a Conservative song- 
writer whose patriotic lays, especially in the north of I'ngland, have done 
great, indeed extraordinary, service to the cause. We allude to Mr. Story, 
whose name by this time needs no praise from us. But we feel called on, in 
justice to that gentleman, to explain a somewhat ambiguous expression employed 
by us when last we spoke of his songs. In enforcing the importance of vigorous 
writing in compositions of this class, we appeared to insinuate a want of vigour 
in the compositions of Mr. Story. Now we distinctly say that, a writer whose 
songs have produced the effect which those of Mr. Story are known to have done 
in the country cannot be deficient in that verve which goes to the heart of 
anation. We take this opportunity of mentioning the name of another song- 
writer on the right side—Mr. Bellamy. Ie dedicates his “* True Blue”* (a 
tribute to Sir R. Peel) to the Conservatives of Great Britain. And we have 
much pleasure in cordially encouraging so deserving a labourer in the good old 
cause. 


Now comes an attack upon our never-sinning selves. It occurs in a journal 
called the Aédas, not inappropriately, if we look to the weight it has to bear in 
the way of heavy writing. The critic is here speaking of Ainsworth’s Crichton, 
and takes occasion to mention us in terms which, if merited, we might submit to 
with a stubborn grace, but which, being wholly unmerited, we shall, after frankly 
quoting them, deal with in a tone of subdued earnestness. 


“ We received two volumes of this work some months ago; the third has only 
just been published. It must have appeared, therefore, a very marvellous circum. 
stance to the uninitiated in these matters, that the romance should have been reviewed 
in some of the periodicals, especially in Fraser’s Macaztne and the Examiner news- 
paper, before the whole of it had been printed, and, if report speak truly, before the 
author had actually completed his MS. But the enigma is capable of a very satis- 
factory solution. In the preface to the work, Mr. Ainsworth praises the reviewers — 
the reviewers could not do less than praise Mr. Ainsworth in turn, even without 
waiting to ascertain whether he deserved it; although it must be admitted that one 
of them, in that reckless spirit of mischief for which his writings are remarkable, 
affected the utmost surprise at Mr. Ainsworth’s panegyrics, and professed the most 
profound ignorance upon the subject. Practices of this kind are degrading to men 
of letters, and are well calculated to draw into contempt those petty literary cliques 
that subsist upon a system of mutual puffs, by which the grossest and most manifest 
cheats are played off upon the credulity of the public. If we censure the publisher, 
who risks large sums of money upon the caprice of purchasers, for trying to force his 
commodities into sale by a surreptitious employment of the influence ofthe press, how 
much more ought we to condemn the corruption of writers who, with a less defensible 
motive, lend themselves to a similar deception !” 


The writer of this paragraph has fallen into a mistake, common enough with 
people who, being born dull, go on achieving dulness, till at length they find 
castigation brought upon them, not so much, indeed, owing to their dulness, 
properly so called, as to the impertinence, superinduced by the long forbearance 
with which the said dulness has been favoured. This writer thinks himself a 
critical conjurer. The poor creature supposes that his mentioning the Examiner 


* Cramer and Co. Music-sellers, London. 
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together with this Magazine, may divert attention from the fact, that against us 
alone his false and foolish attack is directed. Nearly every line in the paragraph 
is aimed at us, and every such line is, whether from ignorance or design, probably 
from a-mixture of both, ridiculously untrue. Persons, to whom a reel within a 
bottle is a mystery, the “ uninitiated” must, we are told, have thought it mar- 
vellous that this Magazine reviewed Crich/on when it did; “ but,” adds our 
dapper dull-man, “ the enigma is capable of a very satisfactory solution.” 
Indeed! Satisfactory, no doubt, to the inventor, but scarcely, we apprehend, to 
any one else. The romance was not reviewed by us before it was printed: nor 
would it have been so reviewed before it was published, but for one of those inci- 
dents which it is impossible to guard against, and which, having nothing to do 
with the literary merits of the work, was not deemed of sufficient importance to 
cause a disturbance of our own arrangements, by delaying the review, which, in 
the usual manner, we had prepared. But we are told by the Aé/as (reasoning, as 
is its wont, on assumption), that practices of this kind (of what kind ?) bring con- 
tempt upon literary cliques, &c.! Now, unless the writer has been dwelling in 
a desert, or a dust-hole, or some such delightful retreat for contemplative minds, 
he must know, that this Magazine, from its first appearance, to the present hour, 
has waged implacable war against cliques ofall kinds. And even he, the “ satis- 
factory solver of enigmas,” as he dubs himself, how does he support the charge 
which, in his blind ignorance, or wilful impertinence, he has dared to bring 
against us? He states, that Mr. Ainsworth having, in the preface to Crichton, 
praised tie reviewers, these latter could do no less than praise him, “ though one 
of them,” says the writer, “ in that reckless spirit of mischief for which his writings 
are remarkable, affects the utmost surprise at the pancgyrics.” Now, what is the 
fact? In the preface to Crichton there happens to be one single line of compliment 
to a gentleman connected with the literary department of Fraser’s Macazine; 
and an allusion is certainly made, in flattering terms, to an artist, whose works 
form the most favourable testimony to his talents ; but, even in his case, we said 
that the eulogy might be thought open to objection. Very true is it that we 
expressed profound ignorance, and the utmost surprise, as to another of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s panegyrics. We have not the book by us now, and forget the name 
of the person so panegyrised.* But we expressed no more than we felt,—a na- 
tural wonder that a literary lion, of the mane and tail spoken of by Rookwood, 
should have so aggravated his roar, that we had never heard of him. What 
remarkably “ reckless spirit of mischief” this shews in us, is not so perceptible 
as the remarkably doltish spirit of dulness in the dé/as. As to such a person 
presuming to charge us with “ practices gross and manifest” in literary matters, 
we shall content ourselves with the remark, that when the Aélas ceases to be 
stupid, we shall begin to be unjust ; which is tantamount to a right in perpetuity 
on vur part to bear * the balance and the sword.” It is long, very long since a 
conspiracy of literary vermiu was entered into against this vigilant and pouncing 
periodical. Many an attempt has been made to “ Brrr the Cat,” but without 
success ; and this last is the most abortive of all. 

Having duly demolished the cracked bell of the sIélus, we now stoop to 
remonstrate with a simpleton in the .léhencum, who has “ hinted” that certain 
lyrics in that remarkable romance were written by Father Prout, and “ stolen 
from the Watergrasshill coffer.” Now church robbery, in every shape, has been 
ever denounced in this Magazine, and plagiarism constantly held up as an un- 
pardonable offence. An author guilty of both these abominations could scarcely 
have been praised by us. But to set the matter right, we here distinctly and 
authoritatively declare the charge or insinuation to be utterly unfounded. Dick 
Turpin was deeply impressed, even in the midst of his plundering career, with 
the Homeric maxim, edsobas dene. 

In our former notice of Crichton, we gave some of the gorgeous pageantries 
and voluptuous scenes of the court of Henri IIl. We wish we could copy 
Ainsworth’s description of a very different affair,—a bull-fight, in which Blount, 
the Englishman, and his dog, are brought out as strikingly as Turpin and Black 
Bess in Rookwood ; and higher praise than this it were impossible to bestow. 
* On reflection, we believe the gentleman's name is Forrest, a near relative, oF 
else foster-brother, of the celebrated American tragedian, 
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Blount and his dog do full credit to their breeding. IJlenri LLI., who has 
one redeeming quality, which might have entitled him to take rank now-a-days 
as a red-riband among pedestrian dog-fanciers, i.e. fondness for what Mrs. Mala- 
prop would call the “ cannon specious,” conceives a great liking to Druid, and 
determines on trying his mettle against a bull. After a scene, too long for ex- 
tracting entire, and too good for mutilation, Ainsworth brings off his three heroes, 
Crichton, Blount, and Druid, triumphantly ; for the sturdy endurance of Blount, 
and Druid’s indomitable “ pluck,” are no less admirable than the cool valour 
and gigantic force of Crichton. 

While speaking of Blount and his bull-dog, we are reminded of a most 
life-like sketch of both one and the other, in the style of Retsch’s outlines. 
This sketch occurs in one of twelve illustrations of Crichton, executed by 
Mr, Franklin. Blount is represented seated at a carousal among the scholars, 
and listening to a chanson from Ienri of Navarre, who, it will be remembered, 
has joined the roysterers of the cabaret in disguise. Druid lies crouched between 
the legs of his master —reposing, it is true ; but it is clear that the slightest jerk 
from the Englishman’s heel would bring him into “ action terrible.” The 
descent of Crichton, and the scene in the oratory, are also executed with 
unusual force and elegance. In short, Franklin’s illustrations will, no doubt, 
be as generally admired as Ainsworth’s Crichton. We recommend the publisher 
to keep Franklin from that indolence which is but too often fatal to the finest 
talents, and to set him at work on a series of sketches of the critics in the 
bilious circles. It is the glory of genius to conquer difficulties ; and if Franklin 
can furnish pleasing representations of intolerable originals, he will prove himself 
equal to all obstacles. We could, but that we have no leisure for doing what 
is not worth while, enumerate some half dozen subjects of this kind, which, 
if faithfully rendered, would convince the world that sour commenis and surly 
countenances are but varicd manifestations of the same miserable spirit. But 
here is matter more attractive. It is a present from the “ Reina Gobernadora,” 
to whom, albeit we disapprove of many of her singularities, we pay all courtesy. 
Her majesty writes in a fine flowing style, “ soft as her climate, sunny as her 
skies,” and marked by Spanish simplicity. 


To the Roya Yorne. 

Illustrious Sir,—Feeling in the inmost core of my august heart that the magna. 
nimous Recina, of whose dignity you are the sole visible representative, will not 
disregard the homage of a royal spirit, 1 beg to transmit a token of my affectionate 
consideration in the accompanying Spanish work, The Andalusian Sketch- Book, It is 
written in the English language, by a British subject, but one thoroughly imbued 
with the Spanish spirit— which, justly appreciated, is a spirit of tender love and 
noble chivalry ; in short, the spirit which pervades the enchanting literature over 
which Recixa extends her salutary sway. The work is, therefore, not unworthy of 
the gracious acceptance to which it is cordially offered. : 

May Cupid (not Palmerston) preserve your excellency many years. 
I, rue Qceen-Recenr, 

This Andalusian sketch-book is, singularly enough, published by Macrone 
of St. James’s Square, which is really a very delicate compliment to the typo- 
graphy of our tight little island. Mendizabel was most anxious to publish the 
work in Madrid; but her majesty asked him to pay for the printing, which, 
on examining the exchequer, the unhappy stockjobber found it impossible to do. 
“ Then,” exclaimed Christine, 


‘ England, with all thy faults, I love thee still.’” 


By which her majesty slyly intimated a wish that Palmerston would keep 
quiet (for Evans was doing more harm than good). This is the secret of 
our having this elegant work offered, in the words of the editor (g. author ?) 
presented in an English form “ to the elevated class of society for whom such 
productions are prepared.” We fear we are rather late in the day, as our con- 
lemporaries have, by some such piracy as that by which Ranelagh’s letter was 
filched and falsified, enriched themselves with garbled extracts from this work. 
We shall, therefore, simply refer our readers for solace and delight to the 
songs, narratives, and female faces, gladdening the pages of this present from 
Queen Christine. 
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A conflict somewhat less terrible has taken place between two of his majesty's 
British subjects, the editor of the Literary Gazette and the editor of the Atheneun. 
As we on this occasion agree with the Gazette, we shall quote at length the 
statement of the case given in the Atheneum. This is proceeding in that spirit 
of rigid justice which has always characterised our gentle hearts and dauntless 
minds. The Atheneum speaketh angrily thus : 


*€ THE LITERARY FUND. 


“The annual meeting of this society, for the election of officers, took place on 
Wednesday last. As few persons attend these meetings, the proceedings are ne- 
cessarily mere matters of form; on this occasion, however, they had somewhat 
more variety than usual. , 

“ We lately alluded to certain patagraphs which had gone the round of the papers, 
relating to the Literary Fund Club; and as these paragraphs had a tendency to 
create a belief that the society and the club were very intimately connected, if not 
identical, and as nothing could, in our opinion, be more prejudicial to the interest of 
any benevolent institution, we thought it our duty to disabuse the public mind on 
the subject. Now, it appeared that Mr. Dilke had expressed like opinions in the 
committee: and further, that should it be proposed to fill up the vacancies in the 
committee, by selecting members from the club, he should feel bound to oppose such 
candidates, as their election must tend to draw closer the bonds connecting the club 
with the institution, and thereby prejudice the latter in public opinion ; and he thus 
openly stated his intentions, feeling that it would be unjust and ungenerous to give a 
silent vote, and thereby create a suspicion as to the moral qualifications of the 
candidate. . : 

“We cannot-but believe that our réaders will be of opinion, that this course of 
proceeding was, in every respect, fuir and honourable. When, however, the meeting 
was ubout to proceed, pro formd, to the re-election of the committee, Mr. Crofton 
Croker rose, and, after referring briefly to the opinion which Mr. Dilke had 
expressed, said he should, in consequence, oppose his re-election. Mr. Croker was 
then called on by several members to assign his reasons, but remained silent. Mr. 
Jerdan, however, stated in substance, that he considered that the club had been most 
beneficial to the institution ; he could not, therefore, consider that any person who 
was opposed to tho one could be a friend to the other, and he should support Mr. 
Croker. The question was then put to the vote, and Mr. Dilke was re-elected ; only 
four persons voting against him — Mr. Jerdan, Mr. Croker, Mr. Britton, and Mr. 
Moyes. 

“ It does appear to us scarcely credible that men of common sense could mistake 
either the motives or feelings of Mr. Dilke. He professed to have no ill-will against 
the club,—his objection was to a too intimate connexion between the committee of a 
benevolent institution and any eating and dsinking club whatever. It is, however, 
impossible to calculate the exact powers of nonsense ; and, as three persons held Mr. 
Jerdan’s reasons to be conclusive, we may state a fact, to help those who are curious 
in psychological inquiries, to determine the brain sympgthies of the parties: ac- 
cording, then, to popular belief, Mr. Jerdan is the editor of the Literary Gazette— 
Mr. Britton and Mr. Crofton Croker have been for years writers in the Literary 
Gazette—and Mr, Moyes is the printer of the Liierary Gazette. 

“ We have hitherto refrained from any reference to the proceedings of and known 
differences in the committee of the Literary Fund ; and even when the town rang 
with comments on Mr. Jerdan’s destruction of the Soane picture, and every journal 
in the kingdom was discussing the subject, we never once adverted to it. But after 
this outrageous proceeding it would be carrying courtesy a little beyond common 
sense to observe the same delicavy.. We avow, therefore, that we concur in opinion 
with the minority on this occasion, that some chinge Must take place in the com- 
mittee — whether they have selected the person who ought to retire remains for 
proof. We shall say no more until after the next meeting of the committee, which 
will take place about the middle of April.” 


On the subject of the Literary Fund, and all matters therewith connected, 
we could, “ an if we would,” say a great deal. At present, it is not our pleasure 
to say any thing beyond what immediately relates to the statement just quoted 
from the Atheneum. Cordially agreeing with that peculiar periodical, that it is 
“ impossible to calculate the exact powers of nonsense,” we shall, in all humility 
and diffidence, attempt an estimate of the article just quoted ; and should it fall 


short of the merits, we must plead the “ impossibility’? spoken of by the 
Athenaum. 
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The case between these two prodigious periodicals, or rather between their 
editors, is simply this, whether the Literary Fund Institution is benefited, or 
otherwise, by the Literary Fund Club. The institution, as all the world knows, 
is for the timely, judicious, delicate, and strictly secret assistance of persons who 
have the misfortune of being “ literary,” in the unredeemed acceptation of the 
term. The members and friends of this most praiseworthy institution dine 
together once a-year, in furtherance of its objects, on which occasions very bad 
speeches and very good subscriptions are furnished with a “ continual giving” 
liberality. So much for the Literary Fund Institution. Now for the Literary 
Fund Club. This is composed of a certain number of gentlemen, all of whom 
are members, and many of them most active promoters, of the Institution. And 
with all the virtuous horror entertained by the Athenewm for eating and drinking, 
we think that respectable rival of the Gazet/e must be duller than usual not to 
perceive that the club-dinners must come very influentially in aid of the interests 
of the institution. This is as plain as a pike-staff, or any other self-evident 
proposition. What, we would ask, keeps together every benevolent institution 
in this metropolis? Dinners, dinners, dinners. Wisely has John Bull deter- 
mined in this matter, well knowing that the direct road to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. This, then, being the principle on which institutions of 
all kinds are kept together, what preposterous nonsense is it in the Atheneum 
to call the Literary Fund Club a mere eating and drinking affair, with which the 
Literary Fund Institution is in no way mixed up. The club is a powerful 
auxiliary of the institution. We have no personal feeling in saying this, having 
nothing whatever to do with the club; but we know the fact to be so, and we 
state it. It is a pity that the generous rivalry between the two tea-table autho- 
rities should be sullied by merely personal jealousies. Belonging though we do 
to a temperance society, we must be guilty of the inconsistency of recommending 
the two learned and—now for a word in favour with both these literary autho- 
rities ! — talented editors to hob-nob together beyond all bounds, and ever after- 
wards to lead a sober, quiet, and loving life—assuming a rivalry, but not feeling 
it— animated, in short, by one heart and soul in the noble endeavour of hum- 
bugging his majesty’s subjects in all parts of his majesty’s extensive dominions. 
Mine host of the Garter thus allayed the furious feelings of Dr. Caius and 
Sir Hugh Evans. In the words of that jovial peacemaker, we say to the belli- 


gerent editors, “ Your hearts are mighty, your skins are whole, and let burnt 
sack be the issue.” 


In the last Number of the Edinburgh Review there is an article on Chateau- 
briand’s twaddling Essai sur la Litterature Anglaise. One passage in this article 
is mightily to our taste ; and we here extract it, as a “ bit of good truth,” which 
from an Edinburgh reviewer is, in literary matters, welcome from its rarity. 
Speaking of Robert Burns, the reviewer says : 


“We are yet, indeed, living under the moral influence of Burns: we are yet 
unaware of all the fruit it may ripen. In these pages, for a reason we have else- 
where stated, we have not entered into the fertile field of Scottish poetry. But we 
cannot be quite silent upon Burns; for we see his breathing and vivifying spirit 
every where abroad. Not only is it manifest in the philosophy of Wordsworth, 
in the glorious lyrics of Campbell, in the patriotic melodies of Moore ; but wherever, 
in the vast and crowded haunts of labour and trade, the humble artisan feels the 
sense of his own dignity, burns with the desire of the beautiful, is haunted with the 
dream of knowledge, gathers up the daisy from the ploughshare, and estimates at 
their true distinctions of value the ‘ guinea stamp’ and the ‘ gowd’— there yet glows, 


elevates, and inspires, the royal and gentle spisit, with its lion courage and dove-like 
tenderness, of Robert Burns !” 


This is written in a true and hearty spirit. The “ picking up a daisy from 
the ploughshare” is, we presume, to be taken rather in a “ parliamentary ” 
(3. e. a wordy) than a literal sense, when speaking of “ humble artisans in the 
crowded haunts of labour.” All the rest of the passage is unexceptionable ; 
and we can bear personal testimony to the effect produced on men of every 
rank and condition, English and Irish, not less than Scotch, by the particular 
song alluded to, “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” But our immediate reason for 
making this reference to Burns, is to say a word on the affection witi which his 
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memory is cherished by many of his countrymen, We do not speak of the caw- 
ing people who, on the 29th of January, the birth-day of Burns, some years ago, 
assembled to quiz the Ettrick Shepherd. That exhibition, taken altogether, led 
many an Englishman to doubt whether there was really any feeling of regard for 
the poet’s memory among his countrymen. However, let “ bygones be bygones.” 
We have much more gratification in pointing to instances of an opposite character, 
Two of these have fallen within our own knowledge. We allude to the possessors 
of some precious relics of the departed bard, consisting not of rings, seals, locks 
of hair, books, autograph letters, ur other such matters, but ofa plain punch-bowl, 
a plainer pair of candlesticks, and one or two snuff-boxes. The punch-bowl is 
the property of Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. for Paisley ; of whom we may fear- 
lessly say that (though he votes on the wrong side of the house) no man living is 
more worthy of such a treasure. Of this we are quite sure, that the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England could not drive a bargain with the hon. 
member for Burns’s bowl. It is of black marble, mounted in silver, but not 
defaced by ornaments of any kind. The most appropriate motto possible is 
engraved on the silver rim. It is, we believe, a verse from the epistle to 
J. Lapraik, and runs thus : 


““ Ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 
Each aid the others, 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 
My friends and brothers !” 


Nobly is the bowl made to “ execute its function” under its present hospitable 
possessor, who will, we trust, when called to another and a better world, leave 
the precious relic to gladden our Fraserian festivals. We beg to offer a like 
suggestion to the possessor of the pair of brass candlesticks, the snuff-box made 
out of the bedstead on which Burns breathed his last, and of a goodly clump 
cut from the “ bush aboon Traquair.” This enthusiast is Mr. Forrest of Old Bur- 
lington Street, whose devotion is quite as strong as that of Mr. Hastie. We 
think one of these monopolists should be sacrificed to the other; and the bowl, 
candlesticks, and snuff-box, should adorn one and the same table ; or, rather, 
both the monopolists should be sacrificed to Ortver Yorke. Then on our 
convivial board should that bowl mantle, those candlesticks mount guard, and 
that snuff-box “ go its rounds,” at one and the same time—Campbell the poet 
reciting his ode to the memory of Burns, and Campbell the sculptor descanting 
on that bust of the departed bard which he ought to execute, in spite of all the 
‘* lords, and dukes, and noble princes,” living and dead, whose visages keep his 
chisel immortalising away from “ morn till noon, from noon to dewy (q. mountain 
dewy?) eve.” This appears to us so good a proposal, that we can scarcely doubt 
that it will be acceded to. 


ABUSE OF MARCH, AND A HINT TO APRIL. 


Marcu, march away, unmourned in speech, or complimenting song, 
Thou bully base and blusterer, who against the weak art strong,— 
Shouting, ‘‘ All hail!” when Beauty’s cheek confronts thy cutting breezes, 
And boreing Poets, like myself, with most prosaic sneezes, 

Marcu, march away ! 


Hadst thou been brave as boisterous, my Fanny’s sylph-like form 
Would have been spared the other day ; and thy confounded storm 
Up and down old Downing Street would ruthlessly have driven, 
And whirled the Whiggish ministers beyond the hope of heaven. 


Then Melbourne and Glenelg would have rubbed their drowsy eyes, 
And Rice and Russell reached the spot where Peter’s waistcoat lies ; 
While Palmerston and Howick, with their war-official tricks, 

Would have joined the Isle-of-Doggians on the other side of Styx. 
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A joyful clearance hadst thou made, thus blowing up, O March, 
The denizens of Downing Street, instead of fir or larch ; 

But, having missed so good a chance, we bid thee to be gone, 
Convinced that, like an Irish row, thy blundering course is done. 


Come Aprit, of the dewy eye, and chase the pensive tear 

That used in days of happiness to make thy smile more dear: 

In stubborn times like these you must flare up, and do your duty, 
Like a thorough-going Amazon, my sentimental beauty ! 


Thy first appearance long has been a festival of fools, 

So one day we’re content you give to Melbourne’s moon-struck tools ; 
But after that we claim the undivided twenty-nine ; 

So we'll trouble you most radiantly on Tory hopes to shine. 


Thus shalt thou, April, well prepare the glad approach of May, 
Whose joyous aspect must not meet the gloomy Whiggish sway : 
The blooming month of hope and love with other joys must bring 
Freedom from Rads and Whigs, and all the foes of church and king. 


Prepare thou ete trailing off all shades of Whiggery, 
And, lovely May, will follow thee with footstep light a free ; 
That done, O gentle Apvil, thy yearly coming smile 
Shall for ever be a harbinger of joy to Britain’s isle. 
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SONNETS FOR THE MONTH. 


BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


I. 


So much has erst been said in prose and song 
About the first of April, as the day 
Of asses, that what novel thing to say 
Occurs not either to my pen or tongue. 
Full many a bard who doth himself belong 
To that wide-spreading tribe, to whom the féte 
Is and has been for long years consecrate, 
Hath jested heavily upon the throng 
In which he all unconscious is enrolled. 
Perhaps my readers may apply such blame 
Even to myself. So be it. Still I hold 
My sonnetteering course through various fame, 
Sure, if my verse be trash, that what is sold 
In many a loftier tome is just the same. 


Il. 


Loud blusters now the equinoctial gale, 
Following the day of equal dark and light, 
Indifferent, like Joe Hume, to black or white. 
But soon will April suns o’er wind prevail, 
And blustering be at discount, to a wail 
Low whining sunk. And so ordain the fates. 
“ How my heart trembles while my tongue relates” 
(See Pope) will sink the broguery of the Tail. 
O, glorious Twenty-three, what thanks we owe 
To your unblushing vote. Proceed! Proceed ! 
All Tory taunt despise. As little heed 
Pious Aneas. Perjury thrive, I say ; 
But will it prosper till the first of May ? 


The Russell, opposite Drury Lane, once the Albion. 





